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In this volume, and one more, I shall complete my Com- 
mentary on all the books of the New Testament. It has 
been a cherished aim and desire for many years to bring 
this result about, but ill health and many absorbing duties 
of my position as minister, editor or teacher, during this 
period, have stood in the way. It is matter of thankfulness 
that the work is how done, imperfect though I feel it to be. 
The object has not been however to say every thing, even 
though important, that can be said about these marvellous 
books, or to follow out all the many lines of critical and 
historical research or theological inquiry, but to say the few 
essential things, as I deem them, to elucidate the sacred 
text, and set the moral and spiritual truth it contains in the 
clearest perspective. These Commentaries therefore are 
not designed primarily for the learned or critical —a want 
which has a happy prospect of being supplied by a timely 
enterprise in the Unitarian Communion — but comments, as 
the title implies, for the plain people and for immediate 
devotional use. That they should hereafter, as I trust they 
have done already, contribute in a humble measure to this 

supreme end, will be subject of warmest gratitude to God, 
) and reward enough for the study and labor, more or less 
continuous, of more than forty years. 


ABIEL ABBOT LIVERMORE. 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


CITY .OF CORINTH: 


TuIs city, the capital of Achaia, one of the provinces of 
Greece, was built on the narrow neck of land, six miles wide, 
between the Saronic Gulf on the south, and the Corinthian Gulf 
on the north, called /sthmus, which afterwards became a common 
name, and from it all similar tracts between bodies of water are 
called J/sthmuses. The games to which Paul often refers, called 
Isthmian, took their designation from being celebrated on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, a short distance from the city. Corinth was 
situated on a table land, and was commanded by a high hill, 
called Acrocorinthus, rising to an elevation above the sea of 
2,000 feet, and constituting a fortified citadel for the protection 
of the city below. There were two seaports, one on the north- 
west on the Corinthian Gulf, called Lechzum, and Cenchree on 
the southeast, on the Saronic Gulf. In ancient times Corinth was 
so important that it was called by Cicero the “light of Greece,” 
“the bridge of the sea,” and “the gate,” and ‘the key” of the 
Peloponessus. It was forty-five miles from Athens, which could 
be seen from the citadel. The ornate order of architecture, called 
the Corinthian, arose in this city. On the west the mountains of 
Morea were visible, and on the north the summits of Parnassus 
and Helicon. Corinth was a great mart of commerce, and dis- 
tinguished for its arts, literature, luxury, wealth, and sensuality. 
But after various fortunes the old Corinth had been destroyed by 
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Lucius Mummius, the Roman consul, B. c. 146, and the mingling 
together of different metals, gold, silver, bronze, etc., melted in 
the sack and conflagration of the city, was reputed to have pro- 
duced the Corinthian brass. A new Corinth had arisen under the 
auspices of Julius Czesar, who had drawn colonists from various 
quarters, among whom were freedmen from Rome. Then the 
ancient magnificence and profligacy were restored. Venus was 
the patron goddess of the city, and a thousand priestesses 
officiated at their infamous rites in her splendid temples. 


PLACE AND DATE OF THE EPISTLE, 


It was probably written near the close of the three years’ 
residence of Paul in Ephesus. Acts xvi. 8, and xix. In com- 
puting the chronology of the Acts of the Apostles, we may 
reasonably fix the date of the Epistle at a. D. 56 or 57, though 
some place it at A. D. 58. 


GENUINENESS. 


No first-class critic has questioned its authorship by Paul. All 
the evidences, both external and internal, confirm this conclusion. 
The thought and style are too characteristic to be doubted. No 
forger was equal to imitating those, so as to escape detection. 
Barnabas, A. D. 71, Clement of Rome, A. D. 96, Hermas, A. D. 100, 
Ignatius, A. D. 107, Polycarp, a. D. 108, either quote or refer to 
passages in this first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, and 
Polycarp, quoting from 1 Cor. vi. 2, adds, ‘‘as Paul teaches.” In 
later writers the references and citations are still more numerous. 
The casual and undesigned coincidences between the Acts of the 
Apostles and this Epistle are developed at length in Paley’s 
“ Hore Pauline.” 


CHURCH AT CORINTH. 


This had been planted by Paul in his first visit and residence 
of about two years in Corinth, beginning a. p. 52, He came here 
after his visit at Athens, related in Acts xviii. He labored with 
his own hands at his trade of tent-making with Aquila and 
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Priscilla, and preached on the Sabbath day to the Jewish 
Synagogue. At length repelled by the Jews, he addressed him- 
self to the Gentiles. 


THE OCCASION AND SUBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


It was called forth by a letter, which the Church in Corinth 
had written to Paul, in response to one he wrote to them concern- 
ing their affairs. Ominous rumors had come to him, which 
personal messengers from the house of Chloe had confirmed. 
His worst apprehensions were justified. His infant Church was 
going to destruction by internal feuds and factions, immorality 
and unbelief. Party watch- words were bandied about; flagrant 
vices had sapped the purity and stability of the little community, 
Many open questions kept the-converts in a state of violent com- 
motion and discord. The snares of pagan idolatry, and the 
licentious worship of Venus, were ready to entrap the Apostle’s 
disciples. Every element of disorder and danger threatened not 
only the peace and integrity of the infant Church, but its very 
existence. In this letter Paul girded himself to the work, and 
sought to apply himself wisely and forcibly to the wide range of 
topics suggested by these disorders in character, opinions, faith 


and worship. 
CONTENTS. 


After his salutations to his friends, he discusses first the sub- 
ject of the dissensions and factions in Corinth, vindicates his 
Apostleship, condemns the notorious sinner, who had brought 
disgrace on the Church, reviews the question of the pagan festi- 
vals, and the eating of meats offered to idols, censures litigation 
carried to the heathen courts, gives rules of order for the conduct 
of public worship and of the Lord’s Supper, amplifies upon spir- 
itual gifts, utters his beautiful ode on charity, adds his essay on 
the Resurrection, and concludes with personal affairs, and greet- 
ings to the brethren. 


THE 


FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE-APOSTLE 


TO THE 


GOV TN Hel AsN:S . 


GHAPTER JI. 


Salutation, Dissensions, and Factions in the Corinthian Church. 


PAUL, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the will 
2 of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto the Church of God 
which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 


1. Paul called, etc. The Apostle 
begins by vindicating his office, which 
in the struggle of parties in Corinth 
had sometimes been called in question. 
The formula is repeated in most of 
Paul’s epistles. For the necessity of 
this self-assertion see I Cor. ix. 1-5. 2 
Cor. xi. 5-7. This calling of God, 
however, was as good a title to his 
converts as disciples, as it was to him 
as an apostle. See v. 2 called to be 
saints. Fesus Christ is edited by Tisch- 
endorf Christ Fesus. Sosthenes. This 
was a common naine among the Greeks, 
and the Sosthenes here associated 
with Paul writing from Ephesus was 
probably not the Sosthenes of Acts 
xviii. 17, for the latter was an active 
persecutcr of the apostles, and no 
hint is given of his conversion. Paul 
was tenderly sympathetic and inclusive, 
and he cordially associated his brother 
helpers with his own commanding 
position. Eusebius says that Sos- 
thenes was one of the seventy evan- 
gelists, and tradition makes him after- 
wards bishop of the church at Colo- 
phon in Ionia. 


2. Church of God. The Apostle in 
his introduction apparently seeks to 
strike a chord of universal brother- 
hood, and lift the Corinthian church 
out of its narrow individualism by 
speaking afresh the great words 
God and Christ and emphasizing the 
grace which came down from these 
higher powers. Called to be saints. It 
was not the church of Paul, Peter, or 
Apollos, but of God, and its calling 
was not to some miserable sectarian 
triumph, but to the grandeur and _holi- 
ness of the divine life. Call upon the 
name of Fesus Christ, as worshippers 
according to Macknight, Alford, Stan- 
ley, Conybeare and Howson; Ols- 
hausen paraphrases it as expressing a 
life of faith; but the more obvious 
and natural sense, according to Locke, 
DeWette, Hammond, Schleusner and 
others is those who call themselves by 
the name of Christ, or profess his re- 
ligion. Acts ii. 21, ix. 14. Rom. x. 
12, 13,804. .Ziers and ours: No 
church of whatever place or title, 
whether of Jewish or Gentile origin, 
had any monopoly of Christ, for he 
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called to be saints, with all that in every place call upon the 
rame of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours: Grace be 3 
unto you, and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


I thank my God always on your behalf, for the 4 


grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ; thatin 5 
everything ye are enriched by him, in all utterance, and in all 
knowledge; even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in 6 
you: so that ye come behind in no gift ; waiting for the coming 7 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall also confirm you unto the 8 
end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 


was the common Lord of all. He 
rivets his converts to Christ as very 
surety for everything good and true. 

3. This benediction, always perti- 
nent, exactly fitted the case of the 
distracted and warring church in Cor- 
inth. Grace and peace; if any thing 
could do it, these would pour oil on the 
troubled waters. But here, as every- 
where, he traces this deep, full river 
of blessings up to its high and living 
fountain head in God and Christ. 
Especially from God, the Father, and 
from a conviction of his fatherliness as 
taught by Jesus, flowed a Peace that 
passeth all understanding. Grace often 
stands for the whole round of spiritual 
gifts and privileges, as set in motion 
by Christianity or for a universal fruc- 
tification of the spirit. Certainly if 
matters were in a bad way at Corinth, 
it could not be for poverty of divine 
favors, for they had been copious as 
the rain from heaven. He would re- 
mind them that if any thing was want- 
ing it must be human fidelity, not 
divine aid. 

4, 5. Z thank, etc. Paul was a good 
rhetorician, and therefore he knew 
that if you would produce any good 
upon your hearers, you must first gain 
their attention by conciliation and 
kindly appeal. He was a still better 
Christian, and he knew that while fear, 
like a burglar, may break into human 
nature to rifle it of its secrets, love 
only has the genuine key which com- 
mands every ward and bolt. He begins 
with praises and thanks, and pitches 


his tune not on the minor note of sad- 
ness and bewailing, but the major one 
of a brave and loving hopefulness. 
He holds up the brighter picture be- 
fore he presents the darker one of 
schism and selfishness. He has three 
matters of thankfulness, Utterance, 
Knowledge, and the Expectation of 
the manifestation of Christ, v. 7. 

6, 7. Zestimony of Christ. Passive, 
not activesense; not the evidence 
Christ gave, but the evidence given to 
the truth of Christ by the work of the 
Apostle. 2 Tim. i, 8. Coming of our 
Lord, etc., v. 8, in the day, etc. Refer- 
ring to current ideas of the rapidly 
maturing kingdom of Christ, and the 
public enthronement of Christianity as 
a power in the earth—anticipations of 
which events proved the Apostle and 
his converts were not over sanguine, 
and the near approach to which helped 
to bridge their way across the dark 
stream of present calamity and dis- 
couragement. Stanley, however, holds 
that “this refers to those gifts of in- 
sight into the unseen world, which 
were to sustain them in their expecta- 
tion of the time when the veil of this 
outer world should be withdrawn, 
(coming revelation) and Christ him- 
self be revealed to their eyes.” 

9. God is faithful, etc. The apos- 
tle hopes on, and hopes ever. In 
spite of troubles in the church he has 
one strong fortress to take refuge in, 
God. This is the pillar of everlasting 
confidence. All is well that ends well, 
and the Christian believes all will end 
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TO THE CORINTHIANS, 9 


God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the 


ro fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, 


xr and in the same judgment. 


For it hath been declared unto me 


well. This, too, was an argument for 
the men and the times. It recalled 
attention from man to God, and swept 
away the ground of morbid self-refer- 
ence and personal bickerings by the 
announcement of eternal and universal 
truths. The recipients of these spirit- 
ual favors might fail in duty, the Giver 
never. “The root bore them, not 
they the root.” God was faithful. He 
had begun a good work, and he would 
not let it go. He had started in them 
the germs of the divine life, and he 
would mature them to the full com- 
munion of the spirit of Christ, and the 
consummation of his kingdom on 
earth and in heaven. ‘ 

to. As Locke suggests, the zame of 
Christ may well be regarded as em- 
phatic. While parties were rallying 
under the title of one or another 
leader, Paul or Apollos, the apostle 
would recall them to their original 
allegiance to the profession of Christ. 
In their religion they had one Master 
to whom all owed loyalty, and towards 
whom all should tend, as all bodies 
gravitate toa common centre. To in- 
troduce divisions therefore, as in phil- 
osophy, and to be called by the name 
of different leaders, as Platonists, 
Epicureans, etc., was fatal to the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace in 
Christ. So schism has ever been the 
great heresy of the Church. Reform 
zw the Church, not revolution from 
the Church, is the true way. Speak 
tie same thing, Noyes translates, 
“giving accordant testimony relative 
to their Christian faith.” oined to- 
gether in the same mind, etc. They 
were to call themselves by the common 
name, and be united in community of 
judgment and feeling. It was a 
heathen definition of friendship, “0 


will and not to will the same things.” 
The history of the Church in all ages 
has shown the extreme difficulty of at- 
taining this ideal of Christian union, 
combined with Christian liberty, but 
here, as in all virtue, nothing short of 
the loftiest standard is worth holding 
up for human imitation and striving. 
Emblazon perfection on your banner, 
and reach as near to it as possible. 
Divisions. The Greek is, schisms, 
rents. Some interpreters conceive 
that nothing more serious is meant 
than a private preference for one or 
another preacher of Christianity, the 
germs of party spirit not yet being 
fully developed into sects. But the 
weight of the Apostle’s blows shows 
that he was attacking real present 
evils. The same factious spirit which 
had ruined the political unity of 
Greece, was also active in the Church 
of Christ. 

11. Aly brethren. Paul had before 
used the same address in v. 10, as if to 
remind them how many more ties 
bound them together, than drew them 
apart. By them... of Chloe, i. e., of her 
household, sons it might be, or ser- 
vants. Some identify the persons 
mentioned in 1 Cor. xvi. 17, Stephan- 
as, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, with the 
household of Chloe, here spoken of. 
But it appears that Stephanas hada 
household of his own, 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 
and these individuals had probably 
made a yet earlier visit to Ephesus 
than this one connected with the 
household of Chloe. In those days of 
difficult communication, a necessary 
mode of transmitting intelligence was 
by despatching special messengers. 
Chloe was a convert of distinction, 
but whether she resided at Corinth or 
elsewhere does not appear. Her ser- 
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of you, my brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloe, 
that there are contentions among you. Now this I say, that 


every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I 


of Cephas; and I of Christ. 


Is Christ divided ? 


was Paul w 


vants or agents might have given 
incidental information while on a 
journey of business for their mistress. 
Contentions. Bitter strifes. 

12. Wow, this I say. This is what I 
mean to say. very one of you. The 
whole Church was broken up into 
these wranglings. Four parties had 
sprung up, taking the names respec- 
tively of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, John 
i. 42, 1 Cor. xv. 5, or Peter, and Christ. 
The Gentile converts, favoring liberty 
and universality, would naturally call 
themselves adherents of Paul. The 
admirers of the eloquence and philos- 
ophy of Apollos, fresh from Alexan- 
dria, the Athens of the world at that 
time, might include some of all nation- 
alities, but especially the novelty-loving 
Greeks. The Jewish, or Palestinian 
party, would naturally rally under the 
name of Peter. Much difference of 
opinion exists as to the persons calling 
themselves by the name of Christ. 
Some hold that the Christ party 
consisted of those who were from 
Judea, and who had had _ personal 
acquaintance with Jesus; others, that 
they were those who professed to 
stand in immediate relation with Christ, 
as Paul himself did, by means of 
visions and inspirations; others, that 
they were the disciples of James, the 
brother of Christ, and so prided them- 
selves on a more direct connection 
with the Master; others, that they 
named themselves after Christ, as be- 
ing disciples of Peter, one of the original 
disciples of Christ; others, that the 
Christ party was the neutral party in 
the Church in these disputes; others, 
that they were the philosophizing or 
Gentile branch of the Church; and 
others still, that they were simply those 
who resisted the over - estimation 
placed upon the apostolic authority. 
But it may be questioned whether this 
was a separate party so much as a 
body of persons who repudiated all 


party epithets, content with calling 
themselves, as the disciples did first at 
Antioch, Christians. Acts xi. 26. 
Such a body of Christians are found in 
our own country at the present day. 
Yet even this method may be more 
successful in throwing off the sectarian 
name than in escaping the sectarian 
spirit. But it has been asked if the 
Christian party meant no more at 
Corinth than taking the name of 
Christ, why it should have fallen under 
the censure of Paul. We do not know 
that it did, except so far as it may 
have claimed with arrogance to be 
better than others on this account. 
See especially 2 Cor. x.°7, where 
something of this kind seems to be re- 
ferred to. 

13. Lackmann and Stanley punctu- 
ate the first clause as an affirmative 
sentence, Christ is divided. But the 
simpler interpretation is, that Paul 
makes a series of suppositions, each 
one of which must be answered in the 
negative. It was preposterous to sa 
that Christ could in reality be divided, 
or that Paul, or any other one, was en- 
titled to .the homage paid to the 
Crucified One, or could give a fitting 
name for the baptismal rite. 1 Cor, 
x. 2, We see the ever-present cour- 
tesy of Paul in using his own name, 
not that of one of the competing 
leaders, for the irrational supposition, 
Baptized. To render this word zm- 
mersed, as in the version of the Amer- 
ican Bible Union, or dipped, as in the 
Diaglott of Wilson, is to forego the 
peculiar ecclesiastical sense, which the 
word has acquired by the association 
and usage of ages, and direct the main 
attention to the mode of a mode. Im- 
mersion of the whole or a part of the. 
person may have been the earliest 
method of performing the ordinance 
in a warm climate. However, in the 
rude “ Biblia Pauperum,”’ a Byzantine 
work of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
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TO: THE CORINTHIANS. 


II 


crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? 
4 I thank God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus and 


x5 Gaius ; lest any should say that I had baptized in mine own 


16 name. 


17 besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. 


sent me not to baptize, but 


And I baptized also the household of Stephanas ; 


For Christ 
to preach the gospel: not with 


tury, the baptism of Jesus by John is 
represented in a wood-cut by effusion, 
or pouring water from a vessel over 
the head, while the baptized person, 
Jesus, stands on the brink in the 
stream. But in this ceremony, as in 
that of the Lord’s Supper, the value or 
validity of the act evidently does not 
depend upon exact conformity to all 
the circumstances of its original institu- 
tion, however interesting or suggestive 
those may be, so much as on its _ be- 
coming, decent, and genuine perform- 
ance in spirit and in truth. Making 
free, as Paul does in these verses, with 
the whole ordinance itself of baptism, 
and thanking God that he had not 
baptized many persons, we can under- 
stand by inference how insignificant @ 
fortiort he would regard the question 
so much discussed now, of the quantity 
of water used in the rite, whether by 
affusion, sprinkling, or immersion, as 
compared with the weightier matters of 
righteousness, faith and charity. 

14, 15. l baptized none of you. Be- 
cause in general this duty was dele- 
gated to the subordinate officers of the 
Church. So Christ did not baptize, 
but his disciples. Johniv. 2. 9 Cris- 
pus. he chief ruJer of the Jewish 
Synagogue in Corinth, who had been 
converted by Paul, and was baptized 
with all his household, Acts xviii. 8, 
and who, according to tradition, after- 
wards became Bishop of A®gina. 
Gaius, or, in Latin, Cazws. See Rom. 
xvi. 23. Paul’s host, who was noted 
for his hospitality. Lest any should 
say, etc. By the rare good fortune of 
having baptized so few, rather than by 
any intention, he had escaped giving 
his name as a handle which might be 
used to encourage party spirit. It was 
not his fault that a Pauline party had 


arisen in Corinth. He had done 
nothing to originate or encourage such 
a strife. 

16,17. The household of Stephanas. 
This correction of the first statement 
might have been a second thought on 
reviewing the passage, or the reminder 
of the amanuensis. See 1 Cor. xvi. 
15. In all Paul’s epistles we see his 
strong love of individuals, and affec- 
tionate remembrance of his friends and 
converts, and fond recalling of their 
names. Rom. xvi. JVot ¢o baptize, but 
to preach the gospel, Hebraism for mot 
so much to baptize as to preach. Not 
that there was any conflict between the 
two offices. but that one was greater 
than the other, and he could delegate 
the less to the officers of the Church, 
His prime work was preaching the 
Gospel. Wot with wisdom of words. 
But not merely preaching the Gospel, 
but preaching it in a peculiar way, un- 
sophisticated by worldly wisdom, phil- 
osophy, or rhetoric. Longinus speaks 
of Paul as among those distinguished 
by eloquence, but it must have been 
in matter rather than in manner or in 
form; though in these last particulars 
a certain rough and lyric power, 
“bursting like a volcano from the 
earth,” must, judging by its effects, 
have sometimes lent a wonderful 
thrilling power to his words. Acts 
xxvi. 28. Lest the cross of Christ, etc. 
A blow seems to be aimed in this 
whole passage at the Apollos party, 
who would be disposed to glory in the 
eloquence of their favorite preacher, 
and lose sight of the grand object of 
Christianity itself, as summed up in 
the cross of Christ, viz., its spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and devotion to the will 
of God and the good of mankind. Yet 
in reality the Apostle, while discarding 
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wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect. For the preaching of the cross is to them that %8 
perish, foolishness ; but unto us which are saved, it is the power 
of God. For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 19 
wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. 
Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer 20 


of this world? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 


world? 


For after that in the wisdom of God the world by wis- 21 


wisdom and eloquence, reached the 
highest wisdom and the truest elo- 
quence by the very directness and 
intensity with which he aimed to set 
forth the central theme of the Gospel. 
This whole-souled enthusiasm made 
him both wise and eloquent, and has 
preserved his casual letters as among 
the most precious treasures of our 
faith. But as Robertson says, “ when 
once the idolatry of talent enters, then 
farewell to spirituality ; when men ask 
their teachers, not for that which will 
make them more humble and God-like, 
but for the excitement of an intellec- 
tual banquet, then farewell to Christian 
progress. Here also St. Paul again 
stood firm—not wisdom, but Christ 
crucified.” 

18. Zhe preaching, literally, the 
word. The word of wisdom, v. 17, 
was powerless, but there was a word, 
the word, the preaching of the cross, 
which was most powerful, the power 
as of God himself. This preaching 
possessed a certain dynamical force, as 
of one of the agencies of nature, fire, 
or wind, or gravitation, and moved 
with a certain natural and irresistible 
momentum. TZhat perish —are saved. 
But not all things to all men. To 
some it would be the savor of life 
unto life. To others it would seem to 
exasperate for the time being their 
vices, and prove a savor of death 
unto death. So preaching had _ its 
perils, and its critical conditions, both 
to the preacher and to the hearer; to 
the one it might be the occasion of 
vainglory, and to the other a mere idle 
word, foolishness. But few more elo- 
quent or encouraging defences of true 


“purpose. 


preaching can be found than in this 
passage of Paul. 

19, 20. Jt is written. Is. xxix. 14, 
xxxili. 18. The Apostle combines two 
quotations in one, as is his not infre- 
quent practice, and adapts them to his 
The wise man. The philos- 
opher in Greek estimation. Zhe scribe. 
The Jewish doctor, rabbi, learned in 
the law. Zhe disputer of this world, 
The acute sophist, the rhetorician. He 
takes all the classes of learned men, 
and pronounces their wisdom at dis- 
count and fault, when brought into 
comparison with this new dynamical 
agency of God in the Gospel of his 
crucified son, the wisdom of heaven, 
the wisdom of wisdom, 

21. Ln the wisdom of God, i. e@., as 
Noyes has paraphrased it, God’s wis- 
dom so ordaining. Zhe world by 
wisdom knew not God. Because He 
was not to be known in that way. By 
philosophy men had not been able to 
know God, but the more they specu- 
lated, the more they doubted respect- 
ing his being, character, providence, 
and government. And even what men 
of the brightest genius, and the purest 
life, like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, had been able to reach on 
this subject, they never had been able 
to propagate among any considerable 
number of human beings as a rule of 
life and a consolation in adversity. 
Jesus said he came to show the Father, 
and that no man came to the Father 
except through him. This was not 
arrogance, but fact. It would argue 
anything, however, but true progress 
if the world, abandoning this higher 
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dom.knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 


22 preaching to save them that believe. 


For the Jews require a 


23 sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
24 foolishness ; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 
25 Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the 


26 weakness of God is stronger than men. 


For ye see your calling 


knowledge of God, should now relapse 
into the old pagan vein of speculating 
about God with Plato, instead of be- 
lieving in Him with Paul, or praying 
with Christ, Our Father who art in 
heaven. fvolishness of preaching, i. e., 
what was regarded as such, but which 
Paul contends, ill as was its repute, 
was a weapon out of the very armory 
of God for the conquest of the world. 
22-24. A sign. Tischendorf reads 
signs. This tendency of the Jews is 
often referred to in the Evangelists, 
Matt. xii. 38, 39, xvi. I, xxiv. 3, Mark 
xiii. 4, John ii. 18, vi. 30. Zhe Greeks 
seek after wisdom. John xii. 21, Acts 
xvii. 18,19,21. The national character- 
istic was seen in the many systems of 
philosophy which took their rise in 
Greece, and which have exerted a pre- 
dominant influence on all subsequent 
ages. Unto the Fews a stumbling-block. 
Christ had been called by them 7o/d, 
the man who was: hanged, and Chris- 
tians the servants of him who had 
been hanged. Now the cross is glori- 
fied, but we can scarcely conceive of 
the ignominy which attached to Jesus 
and his cause in that age because he 
had been crucified. To witness a 
power coming out of this most un- 
promising quarter to revolutionize 
and save the world put all human 
wisdom at fault. /ews and Greeks. 
Tischendorf reads Gevtiles. The 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. 
Christianity became to those who re- 
ceived it both wisdom and power, 
light and heat, the dynamic energy, 
and the guiding intelligence. The 
s rength of the Gospel consists in the 
{.ct that it meets the wants both of 


the head and the heart. It has a true 
theology, and a practical religion, 
piety and morals, fire for the soul, and 
illumination for the understanding. 
Now we may emphasize one, and now 
the other, as the all-important thing, 
but Christianity, with a wise compre- 
hensiveness, outrunning our predilec- 
tions, includes in its ample embrace 
both truth and love, revelation to the 
mind, and inspiration to the heart. 
What God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder. 

25. The weakness of God is stronger 
than men. Paul introduces as usual 
his sharp antitheses, and paradoxes, to 
give due perspective to the work of 
God that it might stand out in the 
boldest relief. What was regarded as 
weak and foolish had taken the throne 
of the world, and was leading all man- 
kind captive. 

26. ot many wise. With few ex- 
ceptions, the early converts to Chris- 
tianity, both among the Jews and the 
Gentiles, were from the humbler 
classes of society. “This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him, and 
delivered him out of all his troubles.” 
A dozen names will cover all the men 
of mark in the early Apostolic 
Churches whom we hear of in the 
record as joining actually with the 
communion of the Crucified One. They 
reached to different stages of progress 
in discipleship,—Nicodemus stealing 
to Jesus by night, Joseph of Arimathea 
giving him burial in his tomb, Sergius 
Paulus, the Deputy, wishing to hear 
the word, Dionysius the Areopagite 
believing, Crispus, the ruler of the 
Synagogue, being baptized,—but it 
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brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called: But God hath chosen the 27 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 28 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should 29 


glory in his presence. 


But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 30 


of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification and redemption: that, according as it is written, 3x 
he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 


was not the wise and mighty of the 
earth who followed the lowly Nazarene 
and his Apostles. Tried by the stan- 
dard of popularity and worldly res- 
pectability and numbers, Christianity 
was a failure. Olshausen remarks, 
“the ancient Christians were for the 
most part slaves and men of low 
station; the whole history of the 
expansion of the Church is in reality 
a progressive victory of the ignorant 
over the learned, the lowly over the 
lofty, until the Emperor himself laid 
down his crown before the cross of 
Christ.” 

27-29. But God hath chosen, etc. It 
would act as a tacit and caustic reproof 
to the Corinthians, who were so much 
inclined to glory in this or that leader, 
to show them that all were but vanity, 
and less than vanity before the Infinite 
Glory. God, in his disappointing 


wisdom had reversed all human stan- 


dards, chosen a carpenter’s son as _ his 
Messiah, gathered fishermen as his 
Apostles, made a_ tent-maker his 
missionary to the Gentile world, and 
led the reform of religion by what 


Tacitus, in his Roman history, called 


a “despicable race of slaves.” 7hings 


which are not. Gentiles which were 
to the Jews as nothing, as nobody. 
Yet of these so-called “dogs” what 
saints and angels of goodness and 
holiness came forth! A new light 
sprang up from the depths of human 
nature, even in its humblest estate, as 


well as shone down from heaven, 
giving hope and cheer to man amid 
the wreck and ruin of the old pagan 
civilization. They had been a law 
unto themselves, and done what they 
could in their day; but now a new 
morning rose on the world. 7s 
presence. Tischendorf reads God’s 
presence. The wise inference of the 
whole was that no flesh, no man, or 
leader, could glory before the great- 
ness of God, and the surpassing wis- 
dom of his appointments. Matt. xi. 
25, 26. 

30, 31. But of Him,i.e., by Him. 
Of God. By God’s appointment. 
There was no room for party spirit, or 
vainglory. God had taken the matter 
into his own hands, and to boast of 
Paul or Apollos was impertinent. He 
had set his Son on so high a throne in 
his great offices of enlightening, recti- 
fying, sanctifying and redeeming the 
human soul, that the ordinary distinc- 
tions of men seemed poor and paltry. 
Wisdom and righteousness, etc. Christ 
became as it were the embodied and 
objective wisdom, etc., of his Church. 
In a large sense Christ is Christianity; 
separated from His personality, the 
principles and truths he taught would 
exert comparatively but little effect on 
mankind. Light as light may be 
feeble, but light from the sun kindles 
with its vital and actinic rays of heat 
and power all nature into life and 
beauty. To honor the Son, as well as 
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CHAPTER IL. 


The Faith of Christ and the Wisdom of the World are Contrasted. 


Anp I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excel- 


lency of speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony 
2 of God. For I determined not to know any thing among you, 
3 save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And I was with you in 
4 weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech 


and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wis- 
5 dom, but in demonstration of the Spirit, and of power; that 


to worship the Father, has ever proved 
a source of inspiration and power to 
the Christian Church. As 7¢ 7s written. 
Jer. ix. 23, 24. The quotations in the 
New Testament from the older Scrip- 
tures are usually made in the language 
of the Septuagint version, and not in- 
frequently the sense of a passage is 
given rather than the exact words. 


CHAPTER ‘II. 


1. The writer renews his train of 
thought, broken off agreeably to his 
irregular method at chap.i.17. Zx- 
cellency of speech or of wisdom. 
Neither in manner nor matter did he 
aim at the honors of the rhetorician or 
philosopher. 1 Cor. il. 7-12, 2 Cor. 
i. 17-20. The testimony of God. The 
testimony which God gave His Son. 
As was the Gospel in its truth, so was 
he in his simplicity and sincerity in 
teaching it. Longinus says: “ Paul of 
Tarsus was the first who maintained 
positive assertion without elaborate 
proof.” 

2. Save Jesus Christ and Him cruct- 
fied. We cannot suppose that the 
cross had as yet been made a dogma, 
or that any speculative or doctrinal 
view was taken of the subject, such as 
afterwards embroiled the Church. It 
was the simple story of Christ’s death 
on the cross, His dying for human 
good, and His resurrection, which con- 
stituted the burden of the Apostle’s 
preaching. Acts xvii. 18, 31, 32, Xxv. 
19, Xxvi. 23, 1 Cor. i. 23-25. It was 
not a theory, but the facts of Christ’s 


life, death and resurrection, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice running through 
them all, which gave power and efficacy 
to Paul’s preaching. 

3, 4. Weakness and in fear. TWutton 
says: “It seems to me difficult to con- 
ceive any nature less easy to harmonize 
and control than Paul’s. At times, 
shrinking, trembling, almost cowering, 
dwelling with nervous irritability on 
one topic—such as the discord and 
demoralization at Corinth; wavering 
between tenderness and severity; full 
even of a consciousness of personal 
infirmity, which seems almost to have 
amounted now and then to self-disgust 
(as if at a sort of meanness of soul in 
himself), yet conscious of a heat of 
imagination and an ardor of faith such 
as none of those who marvelled at and 
half despised him could understand— 
it seems to me truly marvellous that 
he should generally have been so 
calm and foreseeing in compromise, so 
courageous without defiance in self- 
defence, so tender and gentle, even to 
womanliness, in dealing with those 
whose feelings he was compelled to 
wound, and so magnanimous towards 
his colleagues and rivals in missionary 
work.” Man's wisdom. ‘Tischendorf 
reads wisdom. In demonstration of 
the Spirit, and of power, i. @, in 
demonstration of spiritual power in 
contradistinction from philosophical, 
logical, or rhetorical power, such as 
characterized the teachers of that 
day, and of which they made their 
boast. 

5. Should not stand in, or rest or 
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your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God. Howbeit, we speak wisdom among them that 6 
are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the 
princes of this world, that come to nought: but we speak the 7 
wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the world unto our glory; which none 8 


depend on. The power of God. By 
thus associating his work with God, 
and invoking the aid of His dynamical 
and elemental forces, he gives full as- 
surance of ultimate success. Sooner 
would water fail out of the seas, or 
lightning out of the skies, than this 
spiritual power of the Gospel battery 
fail to agitate and electrify the mass 
of humanity. For it was as it were 
God Himself precipitated on the 
world. Asa condition of this omni- 
potent element, Paul felt himself 
therefore to be a co-worker with God, 
and he wrought on with an unshaken 
confidence and hope. He was some- 
thing more than inspired; he was 
empowered, energized, as if a part of 
Providence itself, a wheel in the great 
kosmic machinery, a constitutional 
part of nature and the planet. 

6. But if the teacher was empowered, 
the disciple needed to be congenial 
and docile. Among them that are per- 
fect. Stanley reads full grown, as 
opposed to éadves, 1 Cor. iii. 1. Perhaps 
the initiated, referring to the Greek 
mysteries. Not all men could under- 
stand sympathetically all things. 
There was a preparation of the spirit 
required for the reception of the most 
humanitarian and universal of all 
truths—the Gospel of Jesus. If it 
rejected the caste of rank, or power, 
or human wisdom, it yet respected 
what might be called the caste of 
spirituality. Princes of this world. 
Not necessarily of royal families, or of 
political rank, but great men in theol- 
ogy and philosophy, both among the 
Greeks and Jews, whose glory was 
destined to pale before the more 
transcendent light. Noyes reads 
rulers. 

7. Ina mystery, etc., i. e.. what has 


been a mystery or secret, hidden from 
the world, was now made known, and 
was a mystery no longer. The sur- 
prising feature of Christianity is 
probably here referred to, that it was 
to be a free Gospel alike to Gentile 
and to Jew. In this distinction or 
glory, the Apostle and his converts 
were sharers alike, and were enjoying 
what was an original part of the plan 
of God from the beginning. The 
large, liberal scope of the new faith 
was but the eternal word in its fulfil- 
ment, a novelty and a mystery indeed 
to men, now for the first time opened, 
but familiar of old to Him with whom 
a thousand years are as one day. 
John xvii. 5, Eph. iii. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 13, 
Rev. xiii. 8. The Christ idea was 
woven into the plan of God from 
creation’s dawn. Not only before 
Abraham, but before Adam; “before 
the mountains were brought forth,” 
this truth stood in His counsel. 

8. The princes of this world. Both 
the Gentile and Jewish leaders had 
been involved in the responsibility of 
Christ’s crucifixion. ad they known. 
This coincides with the prayer of 
Jesus, “ Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” Peter gave 
the same charitable construction to 
the act. Acts iii.17. These are sav- 
ing clauses for human nature, and 
show how fruitful a source ignorance 
is of crime and sin. Coming, too, 
from those who were themselves the 
victims of persecution and death, they 
are especially magnanimous. Ze 
Lord of glory, i. e., the glorious Lord, 
as if in contrast with the shame of his 
crucifixion. The attempt to show that 
this term proves the deity of Christ, is 
one of the frequent instances where 
commentators press figures into the 
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of the princes of this world knew: for had they known it 
9 they would not have crucified the Lord of glory: but as it is 
written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear, heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 


ro them that love him. 


But God hath revealed them unto us by 


his Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
m things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, 


save the spirit of man which is in him? 
12 God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 


Even so the things of 
Now we have 


received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God ; that we might know the things that are freely given to us 
13 Of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which 


service of facts. Schleusner and some 
other critics, with less probability, 
refer the “glory” to the glorious sal- 
vation, of which Christ was the instru- 
ment. 

9. Eye hath not seen. Is. Ixiv. 4. 
Usually quoted as descriptive of the 
joys of the heavenly state, but really 
referring to earthly privileges and 
blessings. The brightest human anti- 
cipations had come short of the 
splendor of God’s actual gifts. Here 
was where men had been ignorant and 
obtuse, and the leaders of society had 
only made the failure of human wis- 
dom more conspicuous. Zhe things 
which. What great things. The sen- 
tence is elliptical and destitute of an 
antecedent, reading thus, What eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
entered into the heart of man, what 
great things God hath prepared for 
those who love Him. Christianity 
was an unexpected and unconceived 
blessing. It was different from what 
the Jews had anticipated as the work 
of their Messiah. The Gentile world 
had not seen even a glimpse of the 
peculiar nature and benefits of this 
more spiritual and humanitarian faith, 
yet it accorded with the deepest heart 
of mankind, and there was a “longing 
and a love” of a new and better re- 
ligion expressed by some of the old 
sages. But the way it came took all 
parties by surprise. A cross was its 

Z 


throne of power, and a Galilean 
peasant its sceptre-bearer. Aye, ear, 
heart. A gradation and climax of 
thought. 

10-12. Just as there is a spirit of 
man which understands what relates 
to man, so there is a spirit of God 
which understands what relates to 
God, and that spirit of God, the 
Apostle claimed, had been given to 
them, so that they could know the 
deep things of God. It was a question, 
therefore, of congeniality of spirit. 
Men cannot understand things out of 
their own sphere and affinity. The 
principles therefore which the Apostle 
here lays down, instead of being mys- 
tical or incredible, are matters of 
every-day experience and observation, 
and form the basis of every practical 
society on earth. The painter under- 
stands painting, the farmer, farming ; 
the teacher, teaching, and the spiritual 
man, the religious man, by the same 
law, has insight in matters of religion 
and the deep things of God. Not 
only, therefore, certain facts, certain 
precepts and principles were laid 
before the world in Christianity, but 
the appreciative spirit was also given 
by which they could be properly esti- 
mated, and their manifold significance 
mastered by the mind. 

13. It was this interior and deeper 
wisdom which also qualified the 
Apostle and his colleagues to preach 
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man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; 


comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 


But the natural man 4 


receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth all ts 


things, yet he himself is judged of no man. 


For who hath +6 


known the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct him? But 


we have the mind of Christ. 


the religion to others in its true power, 
as well as to understand it themselves. 
The upper side of their nature, that 
turned towards God and _ heavenly 
things, had been consciously opened 
to receive light and life from the great 
primeval source. Great effects must 
be philosophically accounted for by 
great and adequate causes, and the 
explanation which the Apostle gives of 
the power of Christianity, as taught by 
its early authors, is in the revelations 
and inspiration of that Holy Spirit of 
the indwelling God which worketh in 
man to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. Holy Ghost, etc. Tischen- 
dorf reads, “the Spirit teacheth.” 
Comparing spiritual things with spirit- 
ual. Several modes of interpretation 
have been suggested: 1. Explaining 
spiritual things to spiritual men. 
2. Comparing one part of the Revela- 
tion with another, as the Old Testament 
with the New. 3. Putting spiritual 
things in spiritual words. 4. Connect- 
ing (and so interpreting) spiritual 
things with spiritual things. I prefer 
the last. 

14. But a great obstacle rises up in 
the way of this spiritual nurture. All 
instruction depends on two agents, the 
giver and the receiver. However pure 
and spiritual the teacher, if the disciple 
is in his lower self, living on the plane 
of the natural man, no words, however 
heavenly, would avail until the condi- 
tions were changed. This was the 
case with the Apostle and his converts. 
He gave them pure Gospel truth, but 
they were not in the congenial and 
receptive mood. And in general it 
was vain to hope that the natural, 


psychical, merely existing man, could, 
while in that state, appreciate the ele- 
vated and unselfish code of Jesus. 
Spiritually discerned. The verb is the 
same as that translated judgeth and 
judged inv. 14. The truths of astron- 
omy are best known by the astronomer, 
and those of chemistry by the chemist, 
those of sculpture by the sculptor, 
and so, likewise, religious truth can 
only be justly appreciated by a spirit- 
ual mind—a mind moving on a higher 
plane than that of the natural or 
physical world. The word translated 
natural is the same as that translated 
psychical in Greek, which signifies 
derived from the soul, the mind. 

15. /udgeth. Better, discerneth, as 
inv.14. So of judged. Uniformity 
of rendering should be kept when the 
same terms occur. The spiritual man 
carries the key of a higher criticism 
than that of the mere fleshly or 
psychical man. Judging of all things 
in the light of God, He possesses a 
standpoint of universal truth. 

16. Is. xl. 13. This spiritual wis- 
dom is what gives the word of God 
power, and forecloses other instruc- 
tion. We have the mind of Christ. 
The spirit of Christ is the key to the 
instructions of Christ. So much atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the 
religious affections, that we sometimes 
overlook the mental strength and in- 
tellectual greatness of Jesus. The 
mind of Christ is well worthy of our 
study, as a mind, original, far-reach- 
ing, sensitive to all truth, and bright 
with the divine likeness. His spiritual 
gifts lent new lustre to His intellect. 
His plan of the kingdom of God on 
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CHAPTER III. 


True Union in Christ and God, the Apostles Aim and Reward. 


AND I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 


2 but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. 


I have fed 


you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye were not 


3 able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able. 


For ye are yet 


earth was as much greater than Moses’ 
vision of a Hebrew commonwealth, 
viewed from Mount Pisgah, as the 
globe is larger than Palestine. To 
possess the mind, the wisdom of 
Christ must be a benefit commensurate 
with that of possessing the heart or 
spirit of Jesus. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. The philosophy of Paul divided 
human nature into three parts, and to 
understand these chapters we must 
recognize that threefold division. 1. 
There was the bodily or fleshly, carnal 
man, for which two words in Greek 
are used, capkixoc and capxwoc. This 
corresponds to what is called in 
%, Dhess. v.23, the dedy.. The first 
man is of the earth, earthy. 1 Cor. 
xv. 47. It is the flesh of the body, as 
the adjectives by their derivation indi- 
cate. 2. There was the animal or 
living principle, corresponding to sou/ 
inet bhess..v. 23, © Cor. xv. 45.. The 
word in Greek to indicate this is puye- 
«o¢. This included the higher princi- 
ples of life, consciousness, reason, 
intellect. 3. The third man of Paul 
was mvevua spirit, mvevuarixoe spiritual, 
and corresponds to sfzrz¢ in the tri- 
partite division of 1 Thess. v. 23. ds 
unto spiritual, &c. Paul could not 
address them as raised to the third 
point of spirituality, but as living in 
the body, and the flesh. As unto 
carnal. Two Greek words are used 
capkiwvog meaning made of flesh, fleshy, 
sensuous, and capxuxoc, fleshly, or sen- 
sual, or carnally-minded, allowing that 
lower element to predominate in our 
nature. The first occurs in v. 1, the 


second and stronger word is found 
in v. 3, though both are translated 
by the same word carnal. Babes in 
Christ. "These persons, though sen- 
suous, oapxivol, flesh-like, were not 
sensual, positively carnal and fleshly- 
minded, but were zz Christ, though in 
the humblest, elementary position in 
Him, as it were just born and begin- 
ning life in Him. This figure is else- 
where used, Gal. iv. 3, Eph. iv: 14, Heb. 
v. 12-14. Babes are here contrasted 
with the ferfect, or full-grown disciples, 
p COrlo io: 

2. With milk and not with meat, 
The figure of babes in Christ, v. 1, is 
carried out as respects their proper 
food. Heb. v. 12, 13, 14. Meat in 
old English did not signify as the 
word does now, a flesh diet, but any 
food, as bread, fruit. F.W. Robertson 
well remarks, “‘strong meat’ does not 
mean high doctrine such as Election, 
Regeneration, Justification by Faith, 
but Perfection, strong demands on 
self, a severe, noble life. The danger 
of extreme demands made on hearts 
unprepared for such is seen in the case 
of Ananias.” By mk is meant that 
he did not exact too much from them 
at first, but taught them as they were 
able to bear the doctrine. 

3. Carnal. Here used in the bad 
sense, not only flesh-like, but fleshly, 
carnal, sensual, addicted to the desires 
and pleasures of the animal man. 
Lnuying, angry jealousy. Strife. Con- 
tention, and bitter controversy. And 
divisions, These words are ruled out 
by Tischendorf as not in the true text. 
The apostle had ready proof at hand 
of the childishness of his converts in 
the petty quarrels and jealousies in 
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carnal: for whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 


divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? 


For while 4 


one saith, I am of Paul ; and another, I am of Apollos; are ye 


not carnal? 


Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but minis- 5 


ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man? 


I have planted, Apollos watered: but God gave the increase. 6 
So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that 7 


watereth ; but God that giveth the increase. 


Now he that 8 


planteth and he that watereth are one: and every man shall 


which they indulged lke petulant 
babes, crying now for this, and now 
for that thing. 

4. Paul. Apollos. Perhaps as indi- 
cating the two principal parties, or two 
leading principals on which all the 
divisions had taken place. He was 
the more prompt to use his own name 
apparently in such a connection, be- 
cause there was a degree of opprobrium 
in having anything to do with such 
discreditable schisms. It was a touch 
of his usual spirit of self-depreciation, 
and humiliation. Clear-cut and evan- 
gelical as had been his preaching, his 
name had become a watchword in a 
bad cause. Are you mot carnal? 
Tischendorf reads, are you not men, 
i.e. mere or common men, like the 
rest of the world. 

5. Who then, etc. Stanley prefers 
the reading from some early authori- 
ties, What then is Apollos? And 
what is Paul? To show the absurdity 
of such party strifes, he goes back to 
the original agents of their conver- 
sion, And what indeed were ¢ey but 
human instruments in the hand of 
God for accomplishing his work ? 
Ministers, i. e. servants, Christ’s ser- 
vants. Gave to each. Not all men 
can do all things. There is a diver- 
sity of operations, and a division of 
gifts. Wide and commanding as his 
own sphere had been, and Paul was 
not one to hide his candle under a 
bushel, he was yet able to do only a 
specific work, and then yield it to 
other hands. Apollos, Peter, Paul,— 
each had his gift and glory, but God 


overruled their special advantages to 
a common and central purpose. 

6. He changes the illustration he 
has just been using, and introduce’ a 
new figure. It is that of agriculture. 
His was the humblest office of all, 
merely to cast in the seed, while he 
left to other hands the offices of cul- 
ture and harvesting. We learn from 
Acts xviii. 27, xix. 1, that Paul began 
the work at Corinth, and Apollos suc- 
ceeded him. . 

7. Any thing, i. e., comparatively 
speaking, neither planter nor tiller 
were of any importance. God’s 
work after all was the supreme act, 
and so far threw into the shade all 
human co-operation that no occasion 
for boasting or party spirit was left to 
his subordinate agents. 

8. Are one. Not of course literally 
one in the blending of personal iden- 
tity, but one in affection, aim, and 
work. In the same sense Jesus says, 
“T and my Father are one.” John 
x. 30. See also 1 John v. 7, a verse 
universally allowed to be spurious, 
but if it were genuine it would indi- 
cate, as we see by the usage of 
language, not identity of person, but 
harmony of moral and spiritual action. 

very man shall recetve, etc. The 
law of compensation was equitable. 
God was a just paymaster. He would 
reward each one in proportion to the 
work actually done, not according to 
the partial prejudices or ambitions of 
different parties. Paul could not filch 
away Apollos’ reward, nor Apollos 
Paul’s glory. 
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9 receive his own reward, according to his own labor. For we are 
laborers together with God: ye are God’s husbandry, ye are 


ro God’s building. 


According to the grace of God which is given 


unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foundation, 


and another buildeth thereon. 


xt how he buildeth thereupon. 


12 lay than is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 


But let every man take heed 


For other foundation can no man 


Now if any man build 


upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 


3 stubble ; every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the 


g. Laborers together with God. 2 
Cor. vi. 1, t Thess. iii. 2. Two senses 
divide interpreters here, and the origi- 
nal isambiguous. It may mean either 
fellow-laborers with God, or fellow- 
Jaborers with one another under God, 
God’s fellow-laborers with each other. 
The latter is preferable. Even a 
third sense is suggested by Hodge, 
i. e., that they are God’s helpers 
working with God. Ye are God’s 
husbandry. His tillage, his field. The 
word. yewylov in the original gives 
the title to the poem of Virgil on 
agriculture, called the “Georgics.” 
God’s building. The affluent imagi- 
nation of the apostle suggests another 
figure to describe the relations of his 
converts. They were a house in 
process of erection, and different 
teachers were architects and builders 
of the edifice, and Christ was the 
foundation. 

10. Grace. He could do what had 
been given him to do. Wise, skillful. 
This is not a claim that 4e was skill- 
ful, but he tells what the work of a 
skillful architect is, viz, to lay the 
foundation. Master-builder. Liter- 
ally, architect. Buzldeth thereupon. 
If the foundation was important, the 
superstructure was also important. 
He claimed to have made a good 
beginning of the work by the founda- 
tion he laid; but if the building after- 
wards proved a failure, it arose from 


the ill-assorted materials which had_ 


been incorporated in the edifice. 

11. No other sufficient foundation 
for the building can be found but the 
one already laid down, which is 


Christ. De Wette truly calls “the 
Historical Person of Christ the one 
unchangeable element of Christianity.” 

12. The figure widens; the building 
thus founded may become a palace or 
a hovel, according to the materials 
which are built into its walls. Gold, 
silver, precious stones. By the last 
may be meant marbles, alabasters, 
porphyries, etc., or actual precious 
stones, such as rubies, sapphires, etc., 
for both classes are employed in 
magnificent temples and _ palaces, 
either for strength, or ornamentation. 
Wood, hay, stubble, or reeds. These 
materials would build the hut, and 
thatch the roof. Robertson says: 
“The Church is made up of persons 
of different £zzds of character, built 
up by different ministers; some of 
straw, some of gold, some of precious 
stones. It does our heart good to 
know that out of our frail humanity 
any thing so good and great has arisen 
as the Apostle to the Gentiles.” 

13. However good and solid might 
be the foundation, it depended on the 
character of the edifice built upon it, 
whether it could stand the test of 
time or not. Zhe day, i. e., the day of 
the revelation of Christ at his sup- 
posed second coming. 1 Cor. i. 7, 8. 
The day of Christ’s judgment. Zhe 
Jjire shall try every man’s work. 
Macknight and others say that the 
fire of persecution would be the test; 
The Catholics say the fire of Purga- 
tory; the Calvinists, the fire of Hell. 
“Every soul,” said Zoroaster, the 
founder of the Persian religion, “must 
pass through a sea of molten brass ; 
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day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and 


the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. 


If any 4 


man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall :s 
suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire. 
Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit 16 


of God dwelleth in you? 


to the holy the stream is like warm 
milk, but to the unholy very painful, 
consuming all the dross in them.” 
The imagery which the apostle uses in 
this passage has been supposed to be 
suggested by the experience which the 
city of Corinth itself had undergone, 
having been razed to its foundation 
and burned with fire by Mummius, the 
Roman consul, 146 B. C. The evi- 
.dences of this wholesale destruction 
must have often struck the eye of the 
Apostle in his two years residence in 
that city. Acts xviii. “For months 
and years it became the quarry from 
whence the Roman nobles adorned 
their villas with marbles, paintings 
and statues. The mass of gold, silver, 
and bronze melted down in the great 
conflagration was so great that the 
rich conglomerate formed from it was 
currently known in the empire under 
the name of ‘Corinthian brass.’ ” 
Stanley. 

14, 15. It would be an interesting 
question to consider the use to which 
fire has been put in theology, and how 
largely, owing to the misunderstanding 
of a few brilliant figures of Scripture, 
it has been made to enter into the con- 
ceptions and associations of the future 
state. Thus metaphors have often 
been made the staples of creeds, and 
the corner stones of churches. ut 
he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by 
fire. Inthe worst circumstances the 
Apostle always has some window of 
hope through which he looks out 
towards heaven. So in building the 
Christian cause and Church among 
men, there were in the field all sorts of 
architects and workmen—good, bad 
and indifferent. The structures of 
some would endure, those of others 


If any man defile the temple of God, 17 


would perish. No absolute test and 
standard could be applied but that of 
time—the day shall declare it. Time, 
like a fire, would test every wall, try 
every material, burn all that was com- 
bustible, and leave only the eternal 
results of righteousness. But he 
makes a distinction between the 
perishing work and the imperishable 
workman. No annihilating fire could 
reach him, or if it did, it would only 
consume the mortal dross to perfect 
the immortal spirit. 

16,17. The Apostle has not yet 
done with his architectural figures. 
He advances a step farther. He now 
says the soul itself is a temple of God, 
a temple to be sacredly kept, in which 
the spirit of God dwells, and which 
cannot be desecrated with impunity. 
The ideas which Paul entertained of 
the dignity and divinity of human 
nature could hardly be expressed more 
eloquently or beautifully than in this 
passage. If man builds institutions, 
States, Churches, and they endure 
more or less permanently, according 
as they are “ wrought in a sad sincerity 
and fidelity,” and modelled after eter- 
nal principles of truth, so much more 
does God build the palace of the soul, 
temple of God, temple of heaven, 
presence-chamber of the Holy Spirit 
of God. Institutions may perish, but 
man survives—rescued like a brand 
from the burning. But if a man defile 
(destroy) the soul, he carries death 
into the temple of life itself, and 
destroys the very seat of his conscious- 
ness and being. The words in v. 17 
translated defile and destroy are the 
same in the original, and ought to be 
translated with uniformity. God re- 
turns a requital of like for like. If 
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him shall God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which 


« temple ye are. 


Let no man deceive himself. 


If any man 


among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a 


9 fool, that he may be wise. 
foolishness with God. 
zo their own craftiness. 


For the wisdom of this world is 
For it is written, he taketh the wise in 
And again, the Lord knoweth the 
+x thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 


Therefore let no man 


22 gloryinmen. For all things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas, or the world or life, or death, or things present, or 


23 things to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ’s: and 


Christ is God’s. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Apostle.magnifies his Office. 


LET a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 


man mars the temple, God mars him, 
i. e., such is the operation of the great 
spiritual laws of the universe. Aris- 
totle said, “the mind of man has a 
near affinity to God; there is a divine 
ruler in him.” Other classic writers 
spoke in the same way of the divine 
light, shining inwardly in the soul of 
man. 

18. The Apostle now drops his 
rhetoric, and reverts to the general 
subject, still advising his readers ear- 
nestly to abandon those rhetorical 
and philosophical gifts upon which 
some teachers prided themselves so 
much, and of which their followers 
were so vain, and to resort anew to 
true wisdom in Christ. In the light of 
his faith, wisdom showed like folly, and 
folly like wisdom. The glory of teachers 
was nothing, though they were elo- 
quent as Apollos, or zealous as Peter 
or Paul; there was a higher glory 
which shone down from God through 
Christ, and made those teachers all 
they were. . 
= 10, 20. lt 2s written. Job v. 13. 
_ And again. Ps.xciv.11. To the Jews 
nothing was more convincing than a 


reference to their venerated Scriptures. 
A quotation was the end of debate. 

21-23. The Apostle winds up with 
a characteristic strain of eloquence, 
which showed how well he was 
master of those weapons which he 
seemed to despise, and which came 
unstudied and unsought, like flashes 
of lightning, upon his page. His 
breath, like a mighty wind whirls all 
things up like chaff from the thresh- 
ing-floor, and shows that there is only 
one central bond of attraction, which 
holds all, however seemingly light or 
insignificant, fast to the throne of 
God, even Christ himself being subor- 
dinate to the Father. 


CHAPTER IV. 


German use of maz, 
i.e, the world. J/2272sters, i. e., ser- 
vants. Mysteries of God. Once 
secrets, but now made known. The 
Apostle and his associates were not 
embarked in their own cause, but they 
were agents in the work of higher 
beings, and could act therefore with a 
certain degree of impersonality. Little 


1. Let a man. 
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stewards of the mysteries of God. Moreover, it is required in 
stewards that a man be found faithful. But with me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know nothing by 
myself ; yet am I not hereby justified: but he that judgeth me 
is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and wiil make manifest the counsels of the hearts : 
and then shall every man have praise of God. And these 
things, brethren, I have in a figure transferred to myself, and to 
Apollos, for your sakes: that ye might learn in us not to think 
of men above that which is written, that no one of you be 
puffed up for one against another. For who maketh thee to 
differ from another? and what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive ? now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if 


[CHAP. 


thou hadst not received it ? 


cause could they have, therefore, for 
seeking individual aggrandizement or 
glory, and as little for fearing the 
judgments of men. They stood or fell 
to a higher master. The Papal title, 
“servus servorum,” is suggestive in 
many ways. 

2. “All that remains to be said 
about us is this: Do not praise or 
blame us; only require us to be faith- 
ful.”—Stanley. 

3. Lt is avery small thing. Winer 
has it, “I count it a very small matter.” 
Throughout this whole passage there 
is a fine mixture of the personal and 
the general, the special and the univer- 
sal. The writer uses “I” in the sense 
at one time of Paul, and then it stands 
for the human race. He employs per- 
sonal terms, as he says in v. 6, only as 
figures to illustrate the subject. AZan’s 
judgment. Literally, man’s day, or 
day of judgment, or court day. 

4. [ know nothing by ps This 
is alittle obscure thus rendered, but the 
original means, “I am assuredly con- 
scious of nothing.”—Winer: i. e., I am 
conscious of no wrong. My conscience 
goes not reproach me. But this does 


Now ye are full, now ye are rich, 8 


not necessarily exonerate me from 
guilt, for my appeal is to a higher and 
unerring tribunal, even that of God. 
This is a plain disclaimer of infallibil- 
ity, and if good for apostles, a fortiori, 
it is still better for the successors of 
apostles. 

5. Praise of God. In the original, 
the praise of God, or that praise which 
each one deserves from the unerring 
judge. 

6,7. Have in a figure, etc. As much 
as to say that he used his own name 
and that of Apollos, as supposed in- 
stances to illustrate the subject for 
the benefit of his disciples. J ws. 
By such a use of our names.  Tis- 
chendorf puts the verb Zo ¢hink out of 
the text. The sense, therefore, is as 
Stanley interprets, “learn that well- 
known lesson, not to go beyond what 
the Scriptures prescribe (like the 
classical proverb, ze guid mimis).” 
One against another. The evil of these 
Church feuds did not end with the 
exaltation of a favorite leader, but 
included the disparagement of his 
opponents. 

8. Mow, already, i. e., before the 
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ye have reigned as kings without us: and I would to God ye 
9 did reign, that we also might reign with you. For I think that 
God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed to 
death: for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
ro angels, and tomen, We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are 
wise in Christ ; we are weak, but ye are strong ; ye are honor- 
t able, but we are despised. Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have 
1 no certain dwelling-place ; and labor, working with our own 
hands. 
13 it; being defamed, we entreat: we are made as the filth of the 
world, and are the off-scouring of all things unto this day. 
14 I write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved sons I 
For though ye have ten thousand instructors in 


Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer 


13 warn you. 


Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have 


x6 begotten you through the Gospel. 


coming of Christ. The emotional 
Apostle passes from earnest self-vindi- 
cation to a vein of irony, contrasting 
their vain-glory with his poverty and 
misfortunes. /zl/. Rich. Reigned. 
These are steps in a climax, ending 
with the royal estate. In the rapid 
play of his feelings, he bethinks him- 
Bae what a glorious thing it would be, 
if they were really as powerful and 
prosperous as they boasted themselves 
to be, for then the Apostle would be a 
sharer with them of their good things. 
But the lot of an apostle was far from 
being a kingly lot, rather was it one 
of a malefactor, or gladiator. 

g. Then another reaction came, and 
he remembered how lowly and suffer- 
ing their lot was, how they were like the 
victims of the amphitheatre, exposed 
to die, but having as spectators not a 
few thousand only, but the whole 
world, men and angels. He tell us 
elsewhere that he had fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xv. 32, 
and this language was therefore but 
a transcript of personal experience. 
His conflict in the riot in that city. 


Wherefore, I beseech you, 


stirred up by the devotees of the 
goddess Diana, was equal to being 
matched as a gladiator with the lions 
and tigers of the Roman games. 

10-13. The whole passage vv. 8-13, 
has a certain artistic and orderly con- 
struction. First, there is the glory 
and prosperity of his converts, v. 8, 
then the opposite picture of his own 
distresses, v. 9.. Again, v. I0, a series 
of antitheses of the condition of the 
two parties. Finally, the apostolic 
privations depicted at length, as the 
glory of the disciples had been in the 
climax of v.8. Weare fools. Ye are 
wise. This, of course, is ironical. 
filth of the world. Offscouring. It 
has been a question whether these 
terms do not refer to particular modes 
of expiation performed by doomed 
victims, as in the almost universal 
custom of human sacrifices, rather 
than to the literal terms as they now 
stand. 

14-16. But the tender and impulsive 
heart of Paul relents at his own mo- 
mentary severity, and he re-establishes 
his old tender feeling of a father for 
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be ye followers of me. For this cause have I sent unto you 17 
Timotheus, who is my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, 
who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways, which 
be in Christ, as I teach every where in every church. 
Now: some are puffed up, as though I would not come to you. :8 
But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, and will know, 9 
not the speech of them which are puffed up, but the power. 
For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. 20 
What will ye? shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, and 2 
in the spirit of meekness ? 


CHAPTER iV; 
An Immorality requiring the Discipline of the Church. 
IT is reported commonly that there is fornication among you, 


and such fornication as is not so much as named among the 


recreant sons. Zen thousand. A 
favorite hyperbole. 1 Cor. xiv. 19. 
Instructors. Literally, pedagogues, 


life, precedents were few, and they 
must not overlook those which they 
had. As Christ was the Mediator 


i. e., servants who took care of chil- 
dren and led them to school. Be ye 
followers o me. Not in any servile 
imitation, but catch the spirit of my 
example. His two years residence in 
Corinth had sufficiently indicated 
what were his conduct and character. 
He could triumphantly appeal to his 
own exemption from personal ambi- 
tion, or party jealousies. Calvin says, 
“in reproofs use moderation, mixing 
honey and oil with vinegar.” “God 
has a twofold staff, the staff of mild- 
ness, and the staff of woe.” Heubner. 
. Zech. xi. 7-14. 

17. For this cause. In reference to 
the last clause of the preceding verse, 
be ye followers of me. Timothy would 
be their reminder to this course of 
life. Humble and self-distrustful as 
the Apostle often was, he had _ his 
exultant and authoritative moods 
when he challenges their obedience, 
and the imitation even of his own 
example. In culturing these tender 
germs of a new and more spiritual 


between man and God, Paul was a 
mediator between his converts and 
Christ, leading them by the familiar 
and observed road of his own life, which 
had long been manifest among them. 

18-21. Puffed up, v.6. But the 
sudden remembrance of a class whose 
conduct was far from that of sons 
recalls once more his severe strain of 
reproof. (ot the speech — but the power. 
“Paul reminds them that a participa- 
tion in the kingdom of God is shown 
not in high-sounding words, but in the 
power of the life.” Neander. What 
will ye? The whole thing lies with 
you. It depends on your own choice. 
The last verse or clause belongs 
properly to the subject of the incestu- 
ous person, contained in chap. v. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. The connection is indicated by a 
comparison of chap. iv. 14, with chap. 
v. 2. He proceeds now to show why 
they had no reason for pride, but 
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Gentiles, that one should have his father’s wife. And ye are 
puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he that had done 
this deed might be taken away from among you. For I verily, 
as absent in body, but present in spirit, have judged already as 
though I were present, concerning him that hath so done this 
deed, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are 
gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 


little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 


Your glorying is not good. Know ye not, that a 
Purge out therefore 
the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. 


rather for humiliation when the facts 
of their moral condition came to be 
examined. Commonly. Certainly, 
absolutely. ornication. Incest, a par- 
ticular form of the general sin so called. 
Zs named. Griesbach and Tischen- 
dorf leave out this verb. Showld have 
implies that marriage had taken place, 
which Crellius suggests was employed 
as a cloak of palliation for the offence. 
Bad as heathen morals were, they did 
not connive at such sins. Cicero de- 
clared this kind of connection “an 
incredible and unheard-of crime,” 
and Virgil assigns it to the same class. 
It was a question of life and death 
with the rising churches of the new 
faith, that they should maintain a spot- 
less standard, and Paul addresses 
himself to it with his usual energy. 
He passes from the scandal of their 
quarrels and strifes to the flagrant 
immoralities which imperilled the very 
existence of the Church. 

2-3. Taken away, i. e., from the 
Church, or excommunicated. Present 
in spirit. Woused by the report, the 
Apostle, though in distant Ephesus, 
had flown on the wings of the spirit 
to Corinth, and had already in imagi- 
nation gone through with the forms of 
cutting the offender off from the 
assembly of believers. Such an ex- 
ample would speak louder than many 
words in illustration of the high 


standard of Gospel morality. The 
question of spiritual life and pure- 
mindedness took precedence far of 
all doctrinal or personal disputes. 

4,5. The best editions omit the 
word Crest in both cases in the fourth 
verse. In spirit the eager Apostle had 
already called a meeting of the church, 
expelled the offender and subjected 
him to the extreme penalties of the 
law. Zo deliver such an one unto Satan, 
was, in accordance with the ideas 
of that day, the accredited formula of 
excommunication. I Tim. i. 20. We 
should, now use the simpler form, let 
him be excommunicated from the 
Christian society. It is the weak side 
of commentators to urge too sharply 
special phrases or words into the ser- 
vice of their favorite ideas. A true 
criticism of the New Testament must 
be a popular criticism, for it is a book 
writen not in a classical or philosophi- 
cal dialect and style, but in the language 
of the common people of that day. 
“That by Satan no allusion was in- 
tended to any infernal Principle or 
Power is very evident from the purpose 
which the committal to Satan was to 
serve, —‘that the spirit might be 
saved.’” Thom. 

6-8. Turning from the disposal of 
the offender to the effects socially of 
his sin, he warns his children against 
the moral contagion. A /itle leaven, 
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For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: Therefore 
let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness ; but with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth. I wrote unto you in an epistle, not to 
company with fornicators: Yet not altogether with the forn.- 
cators of this world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or 
with idolaters, for then must ye needs go out of the world. 
But now I have written unto you not to keep company, if any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner: with 
such an one no not to eat. For what have I to do to judge 


them also that are without? do not ye judge them that are with- 
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in? 


But them that are without God judgeth. Therefore put 13 


away from among yourselves that wicked person. 


etc., was a proverb elsewhere quoted. 
Gal. v. 9. Matt. xiii. 33, xvi. 6, 12. 
The same truth is put in different 
phrase, 1 Cor. xv. 33. The word 
Jeaven \ed the writer to the passover, 
where unleavened bread was used, and 
thus to what was associated with the 
bread, viz. a lamb, and then to Christ 
as that sacrifice, and finally from that 
thought to the true method of observ- 
ing the Christian festival. The law of 
the association and dissociation of ideas 
will help us to explain many of the 
mixed metaphors of Paul. Christians 
were as unleavened bread, i. e., pure, 
unmixed with evil, and free from the 
sour and bitter life of the past, born 
into a new sweet being in Christ. For 
xs in v. 7 is. dropped in Tischendorf 
and others. The whole passage gives 
no evidence that Paul encouraged his 
disciples to keep any form of the 
Jewish passover, but he turns it into a 
figure. 

g. An epistle should be the epistle 
literally. Some suppose that it means 
the present epistle, the first to the 
Corinthians, referring to what he had 


just said a few verses before. Others 
conceive that reference is here made to 
a previous epistle to the Corinthians, 
which is now lost, a not unlikely sup- 
position. That some of the Apostle’s 
letters were lost seems a reasonable 
inference from Col. iv. 16. 

10, 11. Yes, is in the original left 
out in Tischendorf’s edition. The 
ruling idea is that they could not as 
long as they were in the world avoid 
all intercourse with men of the world 
and very bad men too, but they could 
suspend church relations with such 
characters. But now I have writen, 
etc., i. e., This is what I wrote, what I 
meant. 

12, 13. God looks after those that 
are without in the world, and brings 
them to judgment, but it is your busi- 
ness to look after those within the 
Church. The offender is therefore to 
be excommunicated from the Chris- 
tian body lest |the infection should 
spread. Zherefore,in Greek is dropped 
by Tischendorf. Put away. See 
Deut. xiv. 3, in the Septuagint Ver- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TheWrong of Christians going to Law with One Another. . The Sane- 


tity of the Body. 


Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to law 
before the unjust, and not before the saints? Do ye not know 
that the saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall be 
judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels? how much more 
things that pertain to this life? If then ye have judgments of 
things pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are Jeast 


5 esteemed in the church. 


I speak to your shame. 


Is it so, that 


there is not a wise man among you? no, not one that shall be 


6 able-to judge between his brethren ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. A matter, i. e., a lawsuit. Unjust. 
Saints. These terms described classes 
and creeds, not characters. The 
unjust meant the heathen, and the 
saints, or the holy, meant the Christian 
community, without regard to private 
conduct. Some heathen were good 
men, and some of the saints, as we 
learn from chap. v. i. I, were no better 
than they should be. According to 
the Talmud, the Jews were not per- 
mitted to go to law except among 
themselves. 

2. Tischendorf edits or at the begin- 
ning of the verse. The saints shall 
judge the world. The saints are going 
to do a much greater thing than to 
decide in earthly lawsuits, for they 
will be the judges of the world. Shall 
they not then be able to do the less? 
Ps. cxlix. 5-9. Robertson says, 
“successively have force, hereditary 
right, talent, wealth, been the aristo- 
cracies of the earth. But then in 
that kingdom to come, goodness shall 
be the only condition of supremacy.” 

3. Things that pertain to this life. 
All this is expressed by one word in 
Greek, tarixa. Stanley remarks 
that “the Latin translation of this 


But brother goeth to law 


word, secularia, is probably one of 
the first instances of the use of that 
word in its modern sense of worldly 
as opposed to sfiritual, instead of 
its ancient sense belonging to a cycle of 
a hundred years, and from this has 
sprung the signification of the word sec- 
ular in modern European languages.” 

4. Four methods occur of interpret- 
ing this verse. 1. To put it in the 
interrogative form. Do you appoint 
as judges those least esteemed by the 
Church, viz. heathen magistrates? 
2. If you must have suits about these 
worldly matters, even those least 
esteemed in the Church are amply 
competent to such a task. 3. If you go 
to law, you set, (indicative instead of 
imperative) them to judge who are of 
no repute in the Church. The last 
seems to correspond better with the 
next verse; I speak this to your 
shame. 4. Locke would understand by 
the term /east esteemed, not official, or 
authentic judges, but arbitrators or 
referees chosen by the parties. He 
argues from the following verse that 
the English rendering, east esteemed, is 
incorrect. 

6. Tischendorf in his earlier editions 
puts this verse in the interrogative 
form. 
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Now therefore 7 


there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law one with 


another. 


rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded? 
and defraud, and that your brethren. 


Why do-ye not rather take wrong? why do ye not 


Nay, ye do wrong, 8 
Know ye not that the 9 


unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not 


deceived; nether fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, 10 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some of you: but 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God. All 2 


things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient ; all 


7. Still further. They were to 
blame for going to law at all with one 
another. It was better to suffer 
wrong, than scandalize the cause of 
the Gospel by litigations among 
brethren. The Apostle in such pas- 
sages as this may not be laying down 
a rule of universal application, but 
saying that for the sake of the infant 
Church it was their duty in that par- 
ticular juncture of circumstances to 
abstain from lawsuits altogether, what- 
ever provocations might arise. 

8. But so far from that, they were 
engaged like the rest of the world in 
wronging and cheating one another, as 
if they had never heard the name of 
Christ. This was a great scandal and 
crime. - Matt. v. 40. 

9, 10. In the fervor of his righteous 
indignation, Paul piles up negatives to 
bar out the offenders from the king- 
dom. Fourteen noes in the original 
follow one another, “a flaming sword 
which turned every way to keep the 
way of the tree of life.” We may 
reasonably suppose that he here strikes 
at the vices and crimes most rank in 
the Corinthian soil. The passage is 
therefore an undesigned commentary on 
the manners and morals of the Greek 
world. Classic history authenticates 
the picture. The problem which 
Christianity was then and there set to 


- 


solve was, whether it could establish 
and perpetuate a Church and a king- 
dom in an atmosphere reeking with so 
deadly a moral malaria. No wonder 
the Apostle was anxious and assiduous 
beyond measure in solving this prob- 
lem, as a specimen proof of what the 
Gospel could accomplish anywhere 
and everywhere in the world; for we 
must recollect that he was not then 
backed up as we are now by the solid 
experience and triumphant success of 
a long established Church and civiliza- 
tion, dating from Christ and informed 
with his spirit. Mor effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with mankind, 
refers to licentious practices of which 
the classics take note. 

11. He would remind them of the 
pit out of which they were digged, and 
the rock from which they were hewn. 
But they had now started on a new 
career, had been baptized, consecrated, 
justified, or put on the course of be- 
coming righteous. He rather speaks 
of privileges than attainments. Of- 
ficially they were saints, and ought to 
be really such, but as he had before 
indicated by his criticisms on their 
practices, they had come far short of 
the goal. 

12. The first clause or half of the 
verse has been considered to be the 
remark of an opponent. A// things 
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things are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under the 
3 power of any. Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats : 
but God shall destroy both it and them. Now the body is not 
for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. 
x4 And God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up 
15 us by his own power. Know ye not, that your bodies are the 
members of Christ? shall I then take the members of Christ, 
and make them the members of an harlot? God forbid. 
7% What! know ye not that he which is joined to an harlot 


17is one body? for two, saith he, shall be one flesh. But 


18 he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 


Flee forni- 


‘cation. Every sin that a man doeth, is without the body ; but 


he that committeth fornication, sinneth against his own body, 
19 What! know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 


are lawful. All things are in my 
power. Paul in his reply says, it does 
not follow because in the exercise of 
Christian liberty, all things are in my 
power, that all are right, expedient, or 
useful. “I will not suffer myself to be 
mastered by any outward things, but 
in the spirit of Christian love I will 
use all things freely.” Neander. The 
high resolve of Paul is, “I will not be 
a slave to anything.” Such was his 
answer to Antinomian sophistry. 

13. Food and the stomach are fitted 
to one another, but it is only a tem- 
porary arrangement, for both alike are 
perishable and transient. Not so 
with licentious indulgences. The 
results of the act are durable, for it is 
a use against nature, and invades char- 
acter. The stomach is for food, there- 
fore it is lawful. The body is not for 
sensual ‘misuse but is consecrate to 
the Lord, therefore it is a sin to pollute 
it. , 

14. Neander says, “it is the funda- 
mental view of Paul, and of the New 
Testament generally, that the Chris- 
tian life which proceeds from faith 
carries in it the germ of a higher 
futurity; that the development of the 
divine life begun by faith, through 
which a man appropriates the redeem- 


ing work of Christ, and enters into 
fellowship with Him, will go on till it 
has pervaded human nature to its full 
extent. Thus the appropriation of the 
body as an organ for the sanctified 
soul, as a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
must precede the higher state in which 
the body will be furnished as the glori- 
fied and corresponding organ of the 
perfected holy soul.” 

I5, 16. Gen. iii. 24. Since then the 
body has this high prospective destiny, 
and is connected with the Master 
himself, it cannot innocently be 
debased to criminal and lower uses. 

17. This is in antithesis with the 


16th verse. Those are one flesh. 
These are one spirit. 
18. flee. Anselm says “other vices 


are conquered by fighting, lust by flee- 
ing.” Js without the body, etc. All 
other sins are partial, but sensuality 
degrades the whole nature of man, 
physical and spiritual. 

19. To exalt the dignity of the body, 
he represents it as not only the house 
of the spirit of a man, but as the zemfle 
of the Spirit of God. Man is not his 
own proprietor, therefore; a higher 
ownership enters into the account. 
He cannot say, “I have a right to do 
what I will with my own,” for he is 
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Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 


not your own? 


For ye are bought with a price: there- 20 


fore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are 


God's. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On Marriage in the Church. 


Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: It is 


good for aman not to touch a woman. 


Nevertheless, to avoid 2 


fornication, let every man have his own wife, and let every 


woman have her own husband. 
unto the wife due benevolence: 
The wife hath not power of her own 4 


unto the husband. 


Let the husband render 3 
and likewise also the wife 


not his own, but his God’s and his 
Savior’s. Body. Tischendorf edits 
bodies. 

20. Tischendorf and other editors 
leave off “and in your spirit, which are 


God’s,” as not in the genuine text. If. 


retained, the reasoning would be in- 
consequential, as the whole argument 
is about the body. Ye are bought with 
a price. You are not acquired for 
nothing—a costly price has been paid. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is 
an impulse and lofty exhortation, to 
make even the lowest part of our 
nature an instrument of the divine 
glory and usefulness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. Unto me is ruled out by Tischen- 
dorf. The letter of the Corinthian 
Church to Paul would, if it existed 
now, throw much light on Paul’s letter 
to them, but it is among the lost books. 
This is a chapter of casuistry in the 
good sense, i. e. general principles 
adapted to the men and the times, 
Christian casuistry. But it would 
clearly lead us astray to force the 
special advice suitable to that crisis 
of the Church, and the state of society 
then existing, on every age and con- 
dition of mankind, without qualifica- 


tion. J¢ zs not good, etc. In the laxity 
of Corinth, there was more need of 
abstinence than indulgence. In the 
enterprise, too, of starting a new 
Church, in the words of Grotius, “ if 
matrimony was honorable, celibacy 
was more honorable.” The plan of 
the chapter is irregular, but touches 
the following points: 

1-9. Duties and disadvantages of 
marriage. 

10-17. Divorce. 

18-24. Two digressions, respecting, 
1. Circumcision, and 2. Slavery, 21-24. 
The same principles are involved as 
in the general subject of marriage. 

25-38. The unmarried. 

35-40. Widows. 

With the broken style and im- 
petuous movement of Paul’s mind, we 
must not associate the notion that he 
is illogical. If he is so in form, he is 
far from it in spirit and essence. He 
breaks common laws ot thought to 
keep higher laws of his own genius. 

2-9. In enjoining the duties of mar- 
riage, he says he speaks by way. of 
advice, not of authority. Under the 
circumstances of the incipient and 
struggling Church, they could do a 
greater work for Christ if they were 
independent, as he was, of marriage 
bonds, but if not, they were to be true 
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body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath 
not power of his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not 
one the other, except it be with consent for a time, that 
ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer; and come 
together again, that Satan tempt you not for your incon- 
tinency. But I speak this by permission, and not of 
commandment. For I would that all men were even as I 
myself. But every man hath his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that. I say therefore to the 
unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide 
even as I. But if they cannot contain, let them marry: for 
it is better to marry than to burn. And unto the married I 
command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from 
her husband: but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, 
or be reconciled to her husband: and let not the husband 
put away his wife. But to the rest speak I, not the Lord, 
If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she 
be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. 
And the woman which hath an husband that believeth not, 
and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. 
For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband: else were your 
children unclean ; but now are they holy. But if the unbeliev- 
ing depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases ; but God hath called us to peace. For 
what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy hus- 
band? or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife? But as God hath distributed to every man, as the 


to 


perpetual one. If separation, however, 


He sug- 
took place, let the bond endure, and 


the marital obligations. 


gests that there were worse things 
than marriage. Monogamy was the 
true principle. 

5. And prayer is left out by Tis- 
chendorf in the Greek edition. 

10-17. He takes up divorce, and 
advocates the general principles of 
Matt. v. 31, 32. The relation was a 


3 


the parties remain unmarried—a good 
hint to modern legislation. It is bet- 
ter that individual parties should 
suffer, than that a general principle 
should be weakened. Then, also, in 
case of believers and unbelievers being 
connected in marriage, the matter 
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Lord hath called every one, so let him walk. And so ordain I in 
all churches. Is any man called being circumcised? let him not 18 
become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision ? let him 
not become circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncir- 19 
cumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of* 
God. Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 20 
called. Art thou called being a servant? care not for it; but 2: 
if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that is called 22 


in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman: likewise 


also he that is called, being free, 
bought with a price; be not ye the servants of men. 


Ye are 23 
Brethren, 24 


is Christ’s servant. 


let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with God. 


* should be tenderly handled; no vio- 
lent breaking of ties should take place, 
for who could say but the Christian 
party might convert the heathen party, 
and thus the Church gain new ad- 
herents. But whatever might betide, 
either separation or continued union, 
peace and good will were. the rule not 
to be broken. In v. 13, instead of 
him at the close, Tischendorf puts 
her husband; in v. 14, instead of saze- 
tified by-the husband, he reads by the 
brother, i. e., the Christian brother; 
and in v. 15, called you, instead of us, 
to peace. 

18-24, The universal principle 
which he had laid down in v. 17, and 
which he says is as good in all other 
Churches asin that of Corinth, viz, 
that Christianity does not interfere 
with existing relationships, suggests 
two other applications. rst, eccle- 
siastically; the condition of circumci- 
sion or uncircumcision, was alike 
indifferent, when one became a Chris- 
tian. Second, civilly; the condition of 
slavery or freedom was alike indiffer- 
ent to the convert. Upon both points 
his meaning is that the object of 
Christianity is not to revolutionize 
society, to attack institutions, or to 
make the outward relations of men the 
great point, but to begin at the heart 
and character and work outward to 


institutions. Christianity was radical, 
the axe was laid at the root of the 
tree, not the branches. Though de- 
nied outward freedom, Paul tells the 
slave he should not be troubled, but 
rejoice in the emancipation of the 
spirit which was effected by the Gos- 
pel. There was therefore not a word 
to justify slavery; on the contrary, the 
Apostle’s exhortation was to seize 
liberty if possible, but if the way was 
barred up, then rise and soar in the 
emancipation of a free Christian 
spirit. In v. 17, the first two clauses 
of the verse, beginning respectively, 
as God hath distributed, and as the 
Lord hath called, etc., are reversed in 
their order by Tischendorf, the last 
being put first, and the first last. In 
v. 22 also is dropped. The same 
sentiment is reiterated as most impor- 
tant in verses 17, 20, and 24, that 
Christianity is a spirit, not a letter, 
and its object is to leave outward rela- 
tionships as they are, and devote its 
attention to the character. Such a 
course will eventually mould outward 
relationships and _ institutions into 
harmony with its own spirit, cast out 
war and slavery, dry up poverty and 
crime, dignify work, and transform 
even workshop, farm, and household, 
store and mill into the forecourts of 
heaven. 
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25 Now concerning virgins, I have no commandment of the Lord: 


yet I give my judgment as one that-hath obtained mercy of the 


26 Lord to be faithful. 


I suppose therefore that this is good for 


the present distress ; I say, that it is good for a man so to be. 
27 Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. Art thou 


28 loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. 


But and if thou marry, 


thou hast not sinned: and if a virgin marry she hath not sinned. 
Nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh ; but I spare 


29 you. 


But this I say, brethren, The time is short. It remaineth, 


that both they that have wives, be as though they had none; 
30 and they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that 
rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as 
31 though they possessed not; and they that use this world, as 


not abusing it. 


32 But I would have you without carefulness. 


For the fashion of this world passeth away. 


He that is unmar- 


ried, careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
33 please the Lord: but he that is married, careth for the things 


34 that are of the world, how he may please his wife. 
is difference also between a wife and a virgin. 


There 
The unmar- 


ried woman careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy, both in body and in spirit: but she that is married, 
careth for the things of the world, how she may please her 
3s husband. And this I speak for your own profit ; not that I may 
- cast a snare upon you, but for that which is comely, and that ye 


36 may attend upon the Lord without distraction. 


But if any man 


think that he behaveth himself uncomely towards his virgin, if 


25-38. He takes up in this passage 
the case of the unmarried. Here he 
professes to advise, not to command 
his converts. With all his impulsive- 
ness Paul was the last person to 
assume a dictatorial air and to lord it 
over the faith and convictions of his 
brethren. The general principles 
however which he suggests are that it 
was not a time onaccount of the criti- 
‘cal condition of the Church, to change 
their position, whatever it was, mar- 


ried or unmarried; that he that mar- 
ried did well, but that he that remained 
unmarried did better; that the time 
was short, the Lord was at hand; 
that the world was good to use, not to 
abuse; that if the parties were in 
great stress they had better marry to 
avoid worse consequences, but that in 
general marriage entailed cares and 
responsibilities which were hostile to 
the duties incumbent at that time on 
the Christian converts. In v. 31 read 
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she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, let him do 
what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry. Nevertheless, he 37 . 
that standeth steadfast in his heart, having no necessity, but 
hath power over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart 


that he will keep his virgin, doeth well. 


So then he that giveth 38 


her in marriage doeth well; but he that giveth her not in mar- 


riage doeth better. 


The wife is bound by the law as long as 39 


her husband liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is at 
liberty to be married to whom she will ; only in the Lord. But 40 
she is happier if she so abide, after my judgment: and I think 
also that I have the Spirit of God. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Question of Meats offered to Idols. 


Now, as touching things offered unto idols, we know that we 


with Tischendorf the world instead of 
this world; and in 37th verse omit 
steadfast. In verse 36 the question 
has been thought to refer either Ist to 
a man’s own virgin, or unmarried 
state, or 2d to a virgin betrothed to 
him or, 3d to a virgin daughter. The 
last carries the most suffrages. The 
Jews were so anxious that none of 
their daughters should remain single, 
that it was a saying among them “if 
your daughter be past a marriageable 
age, Inanumit your slave to give him 
to her as husband.” 

39, 40. The case of widows he de- 
cides on similar principles, though 
with the cautious proviso that he uses 
his own judgment, and does not speak 
with the weight of any higher au- 
thority. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. A fresh topic is added to the 
Apostle’s casuistry. Corinth was full 
of the customs of idolatry, one of 
which was that when sacrifices of 
animals were made to the gods, the 
flesh was variously disposed of; some 


being consumed on the altar, some 
falling to the share of the priest, some 
being appropriated to a feast, and 
some being sold in the market. The 
question arose, whether it was lawful 
for a Christian who had no faith 
whatever in idolatry to have anything 
to do with these meats offered to 
idols. A division of opinion and 
practice arose. In a previous letter 
from the Corinthians to the Apostle, 
which is lost, this difficulty is put to 
him to solve. The same case had 
presented itself in other cities, and 
he had given his judgment, Rom. xiv. 
What was the believer todo? Was 
he to touch not, taste not, handle not ?- 
Or was he to conform to existing 
usages, where they were innocent, and 
he knew that an idol was nothing, and 
hence that there was no real pollution 
in the flesh which had been thus 
offered up? We know. This is 
thought to be the language of the 
party disposed to conform. They 
professed to be well acquainted with 
the subject, and knew that the idols 
hadnoreal godhead. Knowledge pugfeth 
up, but charity edifieth, i.e., buildeth up. 
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Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 
And if any man think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know. But if any man love God, the 
same is known of him. As concerning therefore the eating of 
those things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know 
that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none other 
God but one. For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many, and 
lords many ;) but to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we by him. Howbeit, there 
is not in every man that knowledge: for some with conscience of 
the idol unto this hour eat it ‘as a thing offered unto an idol: 


all have knowledge. 


8 and their conscience, being weak, 


is defiled. But meat 


It was not enough to decide the ques- 
tion on grounds of knowledge, that an 
idol was nothing, and therefore that 
one might be at liberty to partake; 
another point, that of charity or love, 
regard for the good of others, came 
into the account. 

2, 3. If any one presumes upon this 
knowledge, and so resolves to pursue 
an independent course, entirely regard- 
less of the feelings or welfare of 
others he shows by that very act, that 
not only his love is deficient, but the 
knowledge of which he boasts is also 
wanting. To.love is to know in the 
best sense. He that loves God, knows 
him. He that loves God, shall be 
known of him, i. e., such is the sympa- 
thy and congeniality of spirit that 
God shall acknowledge him, and 
dwell with him, so that “he shall most 
truly know him. Grote, in his “ His- 
tory of Greece,” and his “ Plato,” 
shows that the aim of, Socrates in his 
conversations was to convict people 
of all sorts of ignorance and to show 
them that their conceit of their own 
wisdom was foolishness; hence he calls 
him “an elenchtic or cross-examining 
god, going about to examine and con- 
vict the infirm in reason.” Paul, in 
his caustic treatment of the manners 


and morals of his offending Church, 
adopts the cross-questioning and 
Socratic method, 

4-6. The position of the Corinthian 
objector is apparently stated here. 
The Apostle puts himself in that pos- 
ture for the moment. We know first 
that an idol is no deity, is nothing 
more than so much wood and stone; 
and secondly, we know that in spite 
of the so called Gods, there are, as the 
higher powers, only the one Supreme 
God, our Heavenly Father, and Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. A strong passage 
for the absolute Unity of God, and 
the subordination of the Son to the 
Father. 

7. But the difficulty was, that in a 
newly-planted Church all had not 
reached that conviction, but still felt 
the ties of the old associations with 
idols, as if they had a certain reality, 
and such persons by indulging superin- 
duced again the old idol belief upon 
their unformed Christian conscious- 


ness. “If any man thought it wrong 
to eat such flesh, to him it was 
wrong.” He then who encouraged 


him by este to do it, led him into 
sin. 

8, 9. Eating or not eating had not 
so much to do with the matter, as in 
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commendeth us not to God: for neither if we eat are we the 
better ; neither if we eat not, are ‘we the worse. “But take heed 9 
lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 


block to them that are weak. For if any man see thee, which 


fo] 


hast knowledge, sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the 
conscience of him which is weak be emboldened to eat those 
things which are offered to idols; and through thy knowledge « 
shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? But when 1 


ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak con- 


science, ye sin against Christ. 


Wherefore, if meat make my 33 


brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 


lest I make my brother to offend. 


what spirit they ate. If in reckless 
disregard of others’ feelings or moral 
exposures, they indulged in the use of 
the sacrificial meats, they became a 
stumbling block to their weaker 
brethren. Tischendorf reverses the 
position of the last two clauses in v. 8. 
thus: for neither if we eat, are we the 
worse; neither if we eat not,are we 
the better. 

Io, 1t. Tischendorf punctuates the 
11th verse without an interrogation. 
LEmboldened, literally, edified. Your 
boasted knowledge, used without a 
charitable regard for others, may 
prove the destruction of a weak 
brother. Lest you might despise 
such an one, bear it in mind that it was 
for just such weak and faltering ones 
the Master gave his life. If he did so 
much to save, we ought at least to be 
willing to do something zo¢ to destroy. 
As the English translators said in the 
caption of the eighth chapter “we 
must bridle our knowledge with 
charity.” 

12. He then advances a step farther 
and identifies the brethren with Christ. 
You cannot injure them, without as- 


saulting him. He has thrown over 
them his own shield and personality. 
He is one with them, and _ they 
are one with him, as he prayed they 
might be. John xvii. 23. Your blows 
cannot reach them except through 
him. 

13. Hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter. The self-sacrificing 
Apostle says instead of presuming on 
my knowledge and acting regardless 
of others’ moral dangers, sooner than 
expose them to peril, not another 
morsel of meat, innocent as its use 
may seem, shall pass my lips forever. 
“No man ever breathed so freely, 
when on earth, the air and atmos- 
phere of heaven as the Apostle Paul;- 
no man ever soared so high above pre- 
judices, narrowness, littlenesses, scru- 
ples, as he; and yet no man ever 
bound himself as Paul bound himself 
to the ignorance, the scruples, the 
prejudices of his brethren. So that 
what in other cases was infirmity, im- 
becility, and superstition, gathered 
around it in his case the pure, high 
spirit of Christian charity and Chris- 
tian delicacy.”—Robertson, 
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CHAPTER “EX, 


Liberty: but not Liberty that should be a Cause of Stumbling to Others. 


Am I not an apostle? am I not free? have I not seen Jesus 


2 Christ our Lord? 


are not ye my work in the Lord? 


1 | 


be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you: for 


3 the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. Mine answer 


4 to them that do examine me is this: Have we not power to eat 
s and to drink? have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, 


CHARTER: UX; 


1. There is a certain Pauline ob- 
scurity in the transition from chap. viii. 
to chap. ix. It has been suggested 
that some external event occurring 
while the Apostle was writing his 
letter, for example, the arrival of 
fresh tidings from Corinth, may have 
caused a break in the continuity 
of his thought. But a close observa- 
tion of his habits of mind would 
rather incline us to the opinion that 
he yielded to some such mental 
antithesis as this. Paul, in the line 
of self sacrifice, would be ready to do 
any thing to save a fellow man, but 
yet Paul as apostle would vindicate 
his position and authority. His 
willingness. to yield for others’ good, 
must not be construed as a willing- 
ness to- yield to the Corinthian 
clamor against his high commission. 
There he was fixed as a rock. Tis- 
chendorf and other editors of the 
New Testament exchange places in 
the order of the first two clauses of 
the chap. reading, 4m JI not free, 
first, which seems to chime well with 
the last suggestion above relating 
to the transition of the Apostle’s 
thought from chap. viii. to chap. ix. 
This altered position of these clauses 
of the verse is in harmony with the 
.Sinaitic, Vatican and Alexandrine 
MSS. They also read /esus our Lord, 
instead of /esus Christ our Lord. 
Paul would first vindicate his freedom 
to eat, and then to confirm this free- 
dom he adds the weight of his apos- 


tleship. And the evidence of his 
apostleship was that he had seen 
Christ, Acts ix. 17; xxii, 14; xxvi. 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 8, and that he had founded 
the Church in Corinth. Colerilge said 
the two great proofs of the truth of 
Christianity are Christianity and 
Christendom. 

2, 3. The impetuosity of the Apos- 
tle’s appeal is well manifested by 
the succession of zzterrogations with 
which he follows up his opponents. 
One blow rapidly succeeds another, an 
emphatic answer in the affirmative 
being supposed in each instance. Zhe 
seal of mine apostleship are ye. He 
boldly converted the objectors them- 
selves into an answer to their own 
cavils. The answer he speaks of in 
v. 3, had been already given in v. 2. 

4. The question of the previous 
chapter was one of meats and drinks 
offered to idols, and the lawfulness 
of their being used by a Christian 
believer. By power is meant authority 
or liberty or right. 

Meyer’s paraphrase is, “am I 
denied then the right to live at the 
cost of the Churches, and to have 
like the other apostles a consort jour- 
neying along with me from place to 
place?” By sister was meant not the 
family relationship but the religious, a 
Christian woman. Paul vindicates the 
principle of liberty. It is no evidence 
that he himself was married. The 
term brethren of the Lord is ambigu- 
ous, and critics entertain a variety of 
opinions respecting the persons thus 
described. They were probably the 
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as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas? or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to for- 6 


bear working? 


Who goeth a warfare at any time at his own 7 


charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit 
thereof ? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of 
the flock? Say I these things as a man? or saith not the law 8 


the same also? 


For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou 9 


shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 


actual brothers of Jesus, born later 
of Joseph and Mary. Jesus was her 
first born son, Matt. i. 25, Luke ii. 7, 
Matt. xii. 46, xxviii. 10, Mark vi. 3. 
ACES, 1. olds Xie E7, XV513, KEL. TO, 
Gal. i. 19, ii. 9. James was in much 
repute. The names of the others 
were Joses, Simon and Judas. Matt. 
MAUS Se Cepres, 1c.) beter. = he 
fact of his marriage is attested by 
Matt. viii. 14, Mark i. 30, Luke iv. 38. 
His wife’s name according to trad- 
ition was Concordia or Perpetua. 
For the Roman Catholic Church to 
require celibacy of its priests, 
bishops and the Pope is at vari- 
ance therefore with the practice of 
so called and claimed founder of the 
Church himself, St. Peter. 

6. Barnabas. He had formerly 
been one of the honored associates of 
Paul in his missionary labors, and 
notwithstanding an estrangement in 
the interim, Acts xv. 39, his mind 
tencerly reverts to his old co-laborer. 
Power to forbear working. Right to 
cease from working. The whole sen- 
tence is ironical. As much as to say, 
shall we two alone be debarred from 
the privilege of acting our own 
pleasure about working, or ceasing to 
work, or of throwing ourselves as 
others do on the maintenance of the 
Church ? 

7-14. This passage contains a series 
of illustrations and analogies. I. First, 
from society to justify his liberty. 
1. The sQldier is paid for his services. 
He does rot carry on a warfare at his 
own cost, 2. The vine dresser expects 
to eat of the fruit of the vineyard 
which he cultivates. 3. And the shep- 
herd, as is the case to this day in the 


East, shares in the milk of the flock 
as compensation for his labor. These 
classes of workers all lived by their 
occupation, should not the preacher of 
the Gospel do as much? II. Then 
again he argues from the law. That 
made merciful provision even for the 
laborious ox, who will, while treading 
out the grain, snatch some mouthfuls 
of food from the threshing-floor, and 
was forbidden by the law to be muzzled 
so as to prevent his doing it. This 
primitive method of threshing out 
grain is still in vogue in the East. 

8, 9. I rest not, is the argument, 
my appeal on my own _ individual 
word. I invoke the authority of 
Moses, whom you revere. The ox 
that treads out the corn, should live 
of the corn. Doth God take care for 
oxen? This has been quoted as 
signifying that in the conception of 
the Apostle God did wot take care of 
oxen, and proving that Paul was lack- 
ing in that humane regard for animals, 
which Lecky says is a test of the 
advance of a true Christian civiliza- 
tion. But may not his method of 
reasoning be, a fortiori, with a spice 
of irony, as much as to say, if God is 
so careful of the welfare of oxen, how 
much more must he have a tender 
care for his human servants, that they 
should be provided for while engaged 
in his service? It is written for our 
sakes, even more than it is for ‘the 
sake of the dumb beasts. This rab- 
binical method of interpretation and 
argumentum ad hominum is not infre- 
quently used by Paul. It is a case of 
Hebrew paradox, Hos. vi. 6, Ezek. 
Ree ke 

Io, 11. By an easy transition, III, 
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xo corn. Doth God take care for oxen? or saith he it altogether 


for our sakes ? 


For our sakes, no doubt, this is written: that 


he that plougheth should plough in hope; and that he that 


t thresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope. 


If we have 


sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall 


r2 reap your carnal things? if others be partakers of this power 


Over you, are not we rather ? 


Nevertheless we have not used 


this power: but suffer all things, lest we should hinder the gos- 


13 pel of Christ. 


Do ye not know that they which minister about 


holy things live of the things of the temple, and they which 


4 Wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? 


Even so hath 


the Lord ordained that they which preach the gospel should 


15 live of the gospel. 


But I have used none of these things: 


neither have I written these things, that it should be so done 
unto me: for it were better for me to die, than that any man 
x6 should make my glorying void. For though I preach the gos- 


the Apostle glides into the idea of 
reaping the benefits to be derived 
from preaching the Gospel, the spir- 
itual harvest. Was it not fair if the 
people had gained such essential 
benefit from the Apostle’s labors in a 
moral point of view, that at least they 
should share with him some of their 
material blessings? It appears that 
there were teachers at Corinth who 
were not backward to take advantage 
of this reciprocity. 2 Cor. xi. 20. 

12. Are not we. rather? If any 
body was entitled to this privilege, 
certainly it was he who had founded 
the Church. But he renounced his 
right rather than endanger the welfare 
of the institution, and bravely chose 
hard work and poverty. g 

13,14. He takes up the argument 
from a new point of view. IV. He 
had argued from the usages of society, 
y. 7, and the Mosaic law, v. 9, and 
reciprocity, v. 11. Now he says the 
usage of the Temple service author- 
izes the same conclusion. ‘This was 
the method both in the Hebrew and 
the heathen sacrifices of allowing the 
priests to share in the offerings which 


were made in the temple. The Lord 
ordained. Jesus adopted the same 
principle in his more spiritual adminis- 
tration. Matt.x. 10, Luke x. 7. The 
objection which some sects have made 
against a hireling ministry is simply a 
reaction from the abuses of a worldly 
and avaricious ministry. The effect of 
not compensating pastors for their 
services is to pauperize and degrade 
the profession, and to contract and 
narrow the sympathies and_liberal- 
mindedness of the people. f 

15. But while he would vindicate 
the principle that the laborer was 
worthy of his hire, he would not take 
advantage of it himself. He gloried, 
and would still glory in his hard-work- 
ing independence. He would take 
away all occasion and opportunity of 
cavil that his service in the cause of 
Christ was aught but disinterested. 
Death were better than to abandon 
this lofty challenge of a pure, unselfish 
devotion to the cause of Christ. Not 
a spot even by implication should rest 
on his shield. 

16. I have nothing to glory in be- 
cause I preach the Gospel, all my 
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pel, I have nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me ; 


yea, wo is unto me, if I preach not the gospei! 
thing willingly, I have a reward : 
pensation of the gospel is committed unto me. 
Verily that, when I preach. the gospel, I may 


reward then? 


For if I do this 17 
but if against my will, a dis- 
What is my 18 


make the gospel of Christ without charge, that I abuse not my 


power in the gospel. 


For though I be free from all men, yet 19 


have I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more. 
And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 20 
Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I 
might gain them that-are under the law; to them that are with- 21 


out law, as without law, (being 


under the law to Christ,) that 


ground of independence and boasting 
is that I preach it without hire, disin- 
terestedly. But for the service itself a 
tremendous necessity is laid upon me. 
I have a commission from heaven. I 
have been called to the work by a 
more than mortal voice, and woe unto 
me if I do not fulfill the awful sum- 
mons. From this point the Apostle is 
borne on in a rush and torrent of elo- 
quence, justifying his apostleship,—a 
needed point at Corinth,—and excul- 
pating the manner in which he had 
discharged his high office. 

17. If I enter into the spirit of my 
work, and discharge the office com- 
mitted to me willingly, all the better; 
I have my reward. But if I do not, 
still there is my commission, I cannot 
get away from that. I have been put 
in trust with the Gospel economy, or 
dispensation. 

18. Whatts my reward then? The 
pure, disinterested love of Paul shines 
out no where more brilliantly than 
here. Rom. ix. 3. His reward was 
in making a service given him to do, 
and which he could not escape, a free- 
will offering of affection, asking noth- 
ing in return, not even his daily bread. 
I make the Gospel without charge in 
order, to the end, that I may not use, 
or not use to the full the right I have 


not without law to God, but 


I might gain them that are 


for a support. 
correct idea. 

19. For though originally under 
obligations to none I put myself volun- 
tarily under bonds to all, and make my- 
self freely the servant of all, the better 
to win men to the cause. “ The gazz of 
his converts was his fay.” 

20-23. Out of the a// then to whom 
he became a servant, hé singles out 
particular classes, as Jews, Gentiles, 
etc., and shows what his method of 
treatment was in order to win them to 
Christianity. “He condescended to 
the mode of looking at life that was 
peculiar to the Gentiles with respect to 
their education and associations: to 
the Jews also, when form was ex- 
pressive of a true and_ reverential 
spirit. Nor less to the weak and 
superstitious; he sympathized with 
their weakness, tried to understand 
them and to feel as they felt.” Rob- 
ertson. And Meyer well says: “ Paul 
did not need to say to his readers that 
in this whole picture of his conde- 
scension or accommodation, he is 
expressing no mere men-pleasing or 
anti-Christian connivance at sin, but 
the practical wisdom of the truest 
Christian love and self denial in the 
exercise of his Apostolic functions ; 
he trusts them to understand this from 


“ Abuse” gives an in- 
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To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain 


the weak: I am made all things to all men, that I might by all 


23 means Save some. 


which run in a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize? 


25 run, that ye may obtain. 


mastery is temperate in all things. 


And this I do for the gospel’s sake, that I 
24 might be partaker thereof with you. 


Know ye not that they 
So 


And every man that striveth for the 


Now they do it to obtain a 


their knowledge of his character. 
Comp. also Gal. i. Io, ii. 3-5. This 
practical wisdom must be all the more 
regarded as the fruit of experience 
under the discipline of the sfz77z¢, when 
we consider how fiery and decided his 
natural ¢emperament was. And who 
can estimate how much he achieved 
by this method of working?” 

22. All things, all men, all means. 
This reduplication of terms is a favor- 
ite figure of the Apostle. The same 
word ad/ is repeated in 2 Cor. ix. 8, 
five times in a similar way, a// grace, 
always, all sufficiency in all things, all 
good work. 

23. Partaker of the Gospel with you. 
Here are two thoughts, one is the Gos- 
pel blessing, and the other is, the 
social element, sharing it with others. 
Zealous as the Apostle was, he had 
nothing ascetic, monkish, or solitary 
in his disposition. Religion was to 
him largely sociality, sympathy, love, 
charity.: 1 Cor. xiii, As Phillips 
Brooks says, “the truth is that we 
are our best when we try to be it not 
for ourselves alone, but for our breth- 
ren; and that we take God’s gifts 
most completely for. ourselves when 
we realize that he sends them to us for 
the benefit of other men, who stand 
beyond us needing them.” 

24. The Apostle with his facility of 
social illustrations refers now to the 
celebrated games near Corinth called 
the Isthmian, in which prizes were 
given for various exercises, as running, 
boxing, etc. It is not probable that 
any thing more was intended than a 
general and popular reference to the 
technicalities of these games, or that 
the Apostle had any very minute 


acquaintance with them. The lesson 
was, preparation, energy, devotion. 
In the games, though many ran, only 
one could carry off the prize,a wreath 
of pine. On the contrary, in the contest 
to which Paul summoned his converts, 
all who ran could win the crown. The 
success of one did not hinder, but 
helped the cause of all. At the 
Olympic games the crown was a 
wreath of olive; at the Delphian of 
apple, at the Nemzan of parsley, and 
at the Isthmian of pine. The glory 
was in the victory not in the simple 
prize of a few green leaves, wreathed 
into a chaplet, that in a few days 
would fade and perish. 

25. ZLemperate in all things. The 
principal merit in any games, ancient 
or modern, lies here, that their suc- 
cessful pursuit requires a_ strict 
observance, at least for a time, of all 
the laws of héalth, abstinence from 
stimulating drinks and food, and 
sexual indulgences, and the hardening 
of the body by gymnastic exercises. 
Thus Horace says :— 


“A youth who hopes the Olympic prize to 
gain, 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain, 
The extremes of heat and cold must often 
prove, 
And shun the weakening joys of wine and 
love.” 


A corruptible crown. At best the 
victor won but a fading wreath that 
would last but a few days. The 
Apostle exhorted his disciples to 
contend for 


“That prize, with peerless glories bright, 
Which shall new lustre boast, 
When victors’ wreaths and monarchs’ gems 
Shall blend in common dust.” 
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corruptible crown ; but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, 26 
not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: 
but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection: lest 27 
that by any means when I have preached to others, I myself 


should be a cast-away. 


CHAPTER X. 


A Chapter of Warning to the Church from the Example of their Hebrew 
Forefathers, and the Presence of their own Immediate Temptations. 


Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 


26. The games of running and box- 
ing require respectively a goal as the 
- destination, and an object at which the 
blow was aimed. In these respects 
the Apostle running the Christian 
race and fighting the good fight of 
faith, found an appropriate illustration 
of his own career. Such comparisons 
would be very graphic and intelligible 
to his Corinthian friends who had 
often witnessed on the Isthmus near 
their city the runners and combatants 
in the great national games. Seateth 
the airy. He did not beat the air, he 
beat and subdued his own body, and 
brought it in subjection to the law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 

27. His chief opponent and com- 
petitor in this strenuous contest was 
himself, his lower nature, his body, 
i.e., the appetites and desires that 
make the body their chief engine and 
servant, what he elsewhere calls the 
law of the members, and the fleshly 
lusts which war against the soul. 
This was a thorn in the flesh indeed, 
and he had often prayed to be delivered 
from it, but he had been assured by 
the Lord, My grace is sufficient for 
thee. But the nature of the Apostle, 
fiery, impetuous and _ difficult of 
control as it was, added power and 
incisiveness to his character, . and 
enriched it with splendid elements of 
power, and sympathetic influence. 
Yet hard as was his contests with 


others, his greatest struggle was with 
himself. The peril was lest having 
been a herald to proclaim the Gospel 
to others, he should be himself disap- 
proved, or set aside. A figure taken 
from metals which when assayed, are 
pronounced reprobate, or wanting in 
purity, base, spurious. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Moreover. For this is a strong 
cautionary passage and its logical con- 
nection in the Apostle’s mind with 
what goes before, is to impress from 
the apostasy of the chosen people the 
danger the Corinthians were in, not- 
withstanding their great privileges, of 
going far astray. With Moses for 
their leader, with their grand ritual 
of worship, and the _ Providential 
cloud by day and fire by night which 
attended them, and the great spiritual 
principles underlying all like a rock, 
which received its culmination in 
Christ, yet the Jews were in spite of it 
all led into great sins. Privilege and 
position did not save them, neither 
will it you. History was but repeat- 
ing itself. The Corinthian Church, 
though it had the spiritual rock Christ 
himself as its foundation, was having 
its declension, as the ancient Church 
had, which had only the baptism of 
Moses in the sea and the cloud, that 
comparatively speaking were only 
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2 through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 


w 


and in the sea; and did all eat the same spiritual meat; 


4 and did all drink the same spiritual drink: (For they drank of 
that spiritual Rock that followed them: and that Rock was 
5 Christ.) But with many of them God was not well pleased : for 


a 


they were overthrown in the wilderness. 


Now these things were 


our examples, to the intent we should not lust after evil things, 
7 as they also lusted. Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of 
them: as it is written, The people sat down to eat and drink, 
8 and rose up to play. Neither let us commit fornication, as 
some of them committed, and fell in one day three and twenty 
9 thousand. Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also 


ro tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. 


Neither murmur ye, 


as some of them also murmured, and were destroyed of the des- 


symbols of this more profound reality 
of the Gospel and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

2-4. These were the advantages of 
the ancient Church:—the baptism in 
the cloud and sea; the spiritual meat ; 
the spiritual drink; the spiritual rock. 
The Apostle delights in cumulative 
statements, all these coming to their 
focus in Christ—the fulfillment and 
completion of all the hints and fore- 
shadowings of the Mosaic system. 
The Apostle had been too diligently 
instructed under the great rabbinical 
schoolmaster, Gamaliel, not to fall 
readily into the “typico-allegorical ” 
Jewish method of interpretation. This 
accumulation of spiritual blessings 
could afford no certain insurance 
against their own decline and apostasy 
which seemed to threaten, unless a 
reform could be effected. 

5. It is common to, say from the 
naturalistic point of view that the 
Hebrews were an exceptionally re- 
ligious race. Their monotheism Re- 
nan pronounces to be an attribute of 
the Shemitic race. Faith, Worship, 
Psalmists and Prophets were the 
legitimate fruits of the soil. But the 
history of the Jews, on the contrary, 
proclaims them a stiff-necked and 


rebellious people, held with difficulty 
to their faith by their great leaders, 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah and 
others. Monotheism was the inspira- 
tion of the few, not the easy faith of 
the multitude. It was the nursling of 
the desert and the storm. It was the 
implanted germ of heaven, not the 
native growth of the Hebrew race, 
slaves out of Egypt, roamers over the 
wilderness, rebellious against Jehovah 
time and again, until the lesson of the 
great Babylonian captivity confirmed 
them once for all in their loyalty to 
their sublime creed. But even then 
when the Christ came, he was rejected 
and crucified by the Jewish nation, 
because they were too narrow and 
bigoted to receive those larger ideas 
of the One God asa Father, and all 
mankind as brethren. which Jesus 
came to teach. 

5-10. Paul enters into a specifica- 
tion of the sins they committed which 
drew down the judgments and retribu- 
tions of heaven. ‘The historical refer- 
ences are to Num. xi. 33, Ex. xxxii. 6, 
Num. xxv. 1-6, xxi. 6, Ex. xvi. 1-12 
Num. xiv. 41, 45. 

9. Christ. Sinaitic and Vatican 
MSS. read the Lord, and the Alexan- 
drian, God. 
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troyer. Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples: and they are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall. There hath no 13 
temptation taken you but such as is common to man: but God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with the temptation also make a way to 


escape, that ye may be able to bear it. 


beloved, flee from idolatry. 


11. Ensamples, old English for ex- 
amples. The office is well defined 
here as intended for instruction and 
warning fo the world. Ufon whom 
the ends of the world are come. Ac- 
cording to the commonly-received 
interpretation Paul wrote this with the 
idea of the rapidly approaching end 
of the world, and consummation of 
all things. But in the intense spiritual 
enthusiasm of Paul and the other 
apostles, as well as Christ, may not all 
sense of duration have been compara- 
tively obliterated, and near and far, 
the present and the future have lost 
their perspective? In their concep- 
tion there were but two ages to the 
world. One was reckoned before 
Christ came, and the other was reck- 
_oned after Christ came. The phrase- 
ology of the prophetical writings 
would do much to explain for us what 
was meant by the second coming of 
Christ, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven, and with the powers of heaven 
being shaken, and the stars falling, 
and the sun and moon being turned 
into blood. Moral changes were sub- 
limely outlined and colored on cloud, 
and sky, and constellations. 

12. This was the moral of the 
whole chapter. It was caution, admo- 
nition, to put his converts on their 
guard. None were so likely to fall, 
as those who were wrapped up in 
their fond self-conceit and self-confi- 
dence. The lesson of ancient Israel 
was to the point. 7Z%ey were full of 
self-presumption. “ Jeshurun waxed 
fat and kicked.” But what a decline 


Wherefore, my dearly »4 


I speak as to wise men ; judge ye 1s 


and fall followed the chosen people, 


puffed up as they were with their 
boasted descent from Abraham! 

13. Here grace came in to help 
those who were tempted. Perilous as 
was the situation of the Corinthian 
disciples, fascinating and insidious as 
were the tempations which beset them 
in a voluptuous, worldly city, they 
were hedged in by a sure and safe 
defence. More were-they for them 
than they against them. “A mighty 
fortress is our God.” These tempta- 
tions were all the more dangerous, 
because they were plausible and 
insidious, and came in the guise of 
amiable social customs, and genial 
hospitality. 

14. The danger from idolatry was 
great in Corinth, the Paris of the 
ancient world. Splendid temples, 
fashionable vices, the rites of Venus 
made irresistible by a thousand beau- 
tiful priestesses, the warm, languid 
clime, the hoar of antiquity conse- 
crating what was most degrading — 
how should the little timid flock of 
Christians hold fast their purity and 
integrity in this almost universal — 
worship of the senses, this rehabilita- 
tion of the flesh, this splendor and 
fascination of the old Pagan idolatry ? 
What had Paul to offer that could 
compete with this magnificent seduc- 
tion to sensualism and pleasure ? 

15. He appealed as Christ did, to 
the reason and good sense of his 
readers. Both respected reason in 
their hearers and readers. Jesus says, 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye 
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x6 what Isay. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 


17 is it not the communion of the body of Christ? 


For we being 


_ Many are one bread, and one body: for we are all partakers of 
x8 that one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
9 which eat of the sacrifices, partakers of the altar? What say I 

then? that the idol is anything, or that which is offered in sac- 


20 rifice to idols is anything ? 


But I say, that the things which the 


Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and 


not what is right.” Almost the exact 
words of Paul here, “I speak as to 
wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

16. He takes an illustration as to 
the danger of having fellowship with 
idolatry from the power of that fel- 
lowship which Christians had through 
the communion, the celebration with 
bread and wine of the sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross of Calvary. By 
these affecting symbols they acted 
over the great tragedy. So now, the 
Christian Church brings home to 
every place, and to modern times the 
transactions of thousands of years 
ago. It was as if the cross of Christ 
were actually put as the test, the 
blood shed, the sepulchre received the 
lifeless body, and all was over. These 
scenes. were not old and dead, they 
went round the world, and in every 
place they constituted the high ritual, 
the ready illustration to prove the 
doctrine and set forth the life of 
Christ in its clearest work and suffer- 
ing, and highest lesson of self-sacrifice. 
_ 16-18. His argument in these verses 
is on this wise. He wishes to ad- 
monish them of the danger of hav- 
ing any thing to do with the popular 
idolatry. They were to shun all 
complicity and fellowship with the 
idol sacrifices. To confirm and 
lustrate the value of abstinence, 
he quotes the instances of the Lord’s 
Supper and the Jewish sacrifices. 
In both cases the idea of fellowship 
lay at the foundation of the act. The 
bread and wine in one, and the offer- 
mgs on the altar in the other, were 
virtually bonds of community of 


faith and interest. One bound the 
disciples of Jesus together, the other 
bound the disciples of Moses in a 
common cause. Was it not self-evi- 
dent that to participate in the ritual of 
the idol temple and altar carried with 
it, perforce, a like blending and identity 
ot faith and influence? 

19. Not that he placed the idol. 
ritual on common ground with the 
Christian or Hebrew ritual. They 
stood for something, ¢at stood for 
nothing. The idol and the idol ser- 
vice were alike emptiness and vanity. 
As Jeremiah ii. 11, and all the 
prophets bore testimony that the 
heathen gods were no gods, were in 
reality nothing, were fancies in the 
minds of men, corresponding to no 


objective reality in the universe. 
They were non-existent except as 
names. But the point was, when 


religions and religious services were 
founded upon them they were potent 
for evil, and became a kind of incar- 
nate diabolism. See an Essay on the 
Connection of Idolatry and Immorality, 
by Dr. Jowett, in Dr. Noyes’ Theologi- 
cal Essays. See also Rom. i. 

20. Both in the Old Testament and 
the New, the heathen gods were 
called demons, spirits of departed hu- 
man beings or deified men, not devdls 
as rendered in our received version. 
Ley; xvui. 7, Deut, x01. 17; 2 (Chron, 
xi. 15, Psalms. cvi. 37- So here, the 
word is not in the original devzls, but 
demons. The ‘term did not necessarily 
mean spirits, or gods, or any reality of 
the kind, but what mankind supersti- 
tiously thought were such. Brut the 
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I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils. Ye can- 2 
not drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye cannot 


be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table of devils. 


Do 22 


we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger than he? 
All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient: 23 


all things are lawful for me, but all things edify not. 


Let no 24 


man seek his own, but every man another’s wealth. Whatso- 25 
ever is sold in the shambles, that eat, asking no question for 
conscience’ sake: for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 26 


mischief was, this Gentile ritual of idol- 
atry diverted men’s faith and service 
from paying obedience and worship to 
the true God, and became almost uni- 
versally complicated with human sacri- 
fices, and licentious orgies. 

21. Hence the impossibility of 
uniting the Gentile and the Christian 
ritual. They were flatly contira- 
dictory to each other. If one was 
true, the other was necessarily false. 
There was no link of connection or 
sympathy between the two. 

22. Can we afford to come to an 
issue with God? Are we strong 
enough to set at defiance his will? 
The Greeks and Romans could 
tolerate any number of gods, they 
received hospitably every new god 
that came to light. But from the 
nature of the case there was only one 
truth possible. The Hebrews and 
Christians could not have this easy 
indifference. That God was the only 
God, was to them a _ tremendous 
reality, about which there could be no 
easy indifference, or toleration. 

23. But when it came to practical 
conduct, we were to study usefulness. 
Knowing that idols and idol services 
all were nothing, were but emptiness 
and vanity, it might be said it was 
lawful to eat meats offered to idols, 
because we knew that nothing had in 
reality occurred to change their na- 
ture, or contract for them any essen- 
tial impurity, or desecration. But in 
popular estimation it was otherwise. 
‘Therefore we must pay deference so 
far to public prejudices. It might be 


lawful, abstractly considered, with the 
Apostle’s knowledge of ‘the nothing- 
ness of the whole heathen economy, 
but as such was not the belief of 
society, it was not therefore expedient 
or useful for him to have any thing to 
do with these sacrifices, or seem in 
the least to countenance them, or to 
compromise himself with them in any 
way whatever. Omit in-both instances 
for me, as not authorized by the best 
authorities. : 

24. Wealth, is old English for wead, 
or welfare. No man must be so 
wrapt up in himself, so selfishly iso- 
lated from society, so intent on his 
own gain, pleasure, or repute, as to 
neglect to study to promote the wel- 
fare of all around him. While the 
worldly scheme of life, like the Ptol- 
emaic system of astronomy, makes a 
false centre around which all is made 
to revolve, the Christian scheme, like 
the Copernican, makes all revolve 
around the true centre and obey its 
attraction. Self is the centre of the 
worldly system, but God the’ central 
attraction of the Christian system. 
Omit every man as not having the au- 
thority of the best MSS. 

25, 26. Two cases are now pro- 
pounded. One is what to do about 
the meats offered in the market, the 
shambles, the slaughter-house. The 
presumption may be that much of 
them were from animals sacrificed on 
the‘heathen altars. But ask no ques- 
tions, and get entangled in no casuis- 
try. You have a right to buy and eat, 
God is the unstinted possessor of all 


— 
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If any of them that believe not bid you to a feast, and 


ye be disposed to go ; whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking 


28 no question for conscience’ sake. 


But if any man say unto you, 


This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that 
shewed it, and for conscience’ sake: for the earth is the Lord’s, 


29 and the fullness thereof: Conscience, I say, not thine own, but 


of the other: for why is my liberty judged of another man’s 


3o conscience? For if I by grace be a partaker, why am I evil 


3: spoken of for that for which I give thanks? 


from zenith to nadir. Therefore buy 
and eat, ask no questions, and you 
may enjoy the innocence of ignorance. 

27. But there is yét another supposi- 
tion still, a case of ignorance and 

-innocence. Suppose a heathen friend 
invite you to share his hospitality, and 
you are anxious to accept the invita- 
tion, go, and partake, and do not 
inquire into particulars. The meats 
set before you may be, or may not be, 
the product of the heathen sacrifices, 
no matter, as long as you are unac- 
quainted with the fact, you escape any 
responsibility, and carry a clear con- 
science. 

28. But, on the contrary, if you are in- 
formed that the meats which are set be- 
fore you have already played their part 
as sacrifices in the heathen temples, the 
case is altered. Then do not eat for 
two reasons—first, for the sake of him 
who gave you the information, for you 
may endanger his sense of right, and 
scandalize his conscience; and then 
for your own sake, because it is not 
compatible with the purest Christian 
spirit and sense of moral influence, to 
have any such connection with the 
usages of the heathen religion. “Touch 

not, taste not, handle not.” Zhe earth 
is the Lord’s, etc. The same general 
formula as in v. 26. In both cases a 
religious obligation came into play. 
Whether we forebore or did not for- 
bear to eat, we were always, under all 
circumstances, to remember that our 
food was due to Him, who was the 

_ creator and owner of all our gifts and 

blessings, and that for our use of these 
gifts of his we owe an obligation to 
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Whether therefore 


Him. This clause is, however, omitted 
in the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexan- 
drian MSS., and therefore lies under 
the strong suspicion of being spurious. 

29. But with the subtle instinct of a 
pupil of the rabbinical school of 
thought, he runs into other niceties of 
moral feeling. It was not his own 
conscience that was primarily at stake, 
but the conscience of the person thus 
informing him. The motive of absti- 
nence in the last case is to spare the 
conscience of the other party, which 
might be weakened, if he saw Paul 
deliberately eating of the idolatrous 
meats, knowing them to be such. 
for why ts my liberty, etc., i. e., aside 
from such regard to other people’s 
scruples, my liberty is not to be judged 
by what others may say or think. Yet 
it is a duty to stop short of going to 
the extreme verge of liberty. We 
must pause, and respect even the 
weak consciences of our brethren, lest 
they should be scandalized. 

30. If I eat and am thankful for the 
gift of heaven, why should I be 
called in question, or slandered for the 
very thing for which I give thanks? 
My conscience is clear. [I have been 
grateful for the gift of God, and it is 
no concern of others whether I eat or 
forbear to eat. 

31. The general principle is here in- 
ferred from the whole discussion. _ It 


‘was that a sense of religious duty 


should run through all our actions, 
even the most customary or casual. 
There was nothing in life that could 
not be turned to religious account. 
The great underlying order and pur 
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ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God: 
Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor 32 


to the church of God. 


Even as I please all men in all things, 33 


not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they 


may be saved. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Questions of Church Customs in relation to Women, and Ritual of Wor- 
ship and Communion. 


Bz ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ. 
Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all 2 


pose of all things was to man a moral 
order and purpose. The genius of the 
universe was a moral genius. All 
things in human life became subordin- 
ated, first or last, to a moral and 
spiritual Jaw, and were dependent on 
moral conditions, and stood related to 
God, as the master of righteousness. 

32. one offence. No cause of 
stumbling. To give no occasion to 
mislead or betray others morally was 
the lofty requisition of Christianity as 
taught by Paul. To be helpers to 
everybody, and hinderers of nobody, 
was his grand aim and teaching. 

33. This was the high ideal by which 
the Apostle lived. He put himself in 
subordination to others’ good. He 
sought not self-gratification, but what 
would conduce to others’ welfare. 
“T will not eat meat whilst the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.” “This,” says Stanley, “is 
the expression of his self-denial in its 
first fervor of love. The second stage 
of his example discloses it, in its more 
general form, under the strictest con- 
trol of forethought and sagacity ;— 
*T have become all things to all men, 
if by any means I might save some.’ 
The third and last stage is summed up 
in the words, often since repeated by 
preachers and teachers as a matter of 
course, but then uttered with all the 
freshness of real humility and awe, so 


unlike any hierarchical or philosophi- 
cal pretensions, so strongly contrasted 
with his own Apostolical greatness, 
that translators have tried to soften 
down the vehemence of the expression, 
I ‘bruise’ my body and bring it into 
‘slavery,’ lest when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be ‘ proved 
to be unworthy.’” 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. This verse is however out of its 
place and by the connection logically 
of the sense of it belongs to chap. x. 
The idea is, if my own example is not 
authoritative enough, I join to that 
the example of Christ, which I en- 
deavor to follow. As in the Hebrew 
saying, by the testimony of two or 
three witnesses should every word be 
established. The example and au- 
thority of Christ would to every 
Christian be the final make-weight. 

2. The Apostle was an adept in his 
treatment of mankind, and knew that 
the first principle of influencing them 
was to secure their good will. About 
to warn them of certain bad customs 
which had sprung up in the Corinthian 
Church, he first conciliated their 
favorable hearing by praising them for 
their general faithful observance of 
his instructions. He knew how to 
mingle praise with blame so as to 
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things, and keep the ordinances, as I delivered them to you. 


secure the best advantages of both. 
Paul was no sour ascetic, no vindictive 
censor, bitterly arraigning his brethren 
for their short comings, but rather a 
kind and considerate friend or father, 
counseling, advising, encouraging, re- 
buking, as he saw was most needful 
for the cause. 

2-16. This passage on a single 
topic, the position of women in the 
Corinthian Church, is hard to be un- 
derstood, because so little is really 
and definitely known of the habits and 
customs of that time and place, and 
what precisely the grievance actually 
was which the Apostle discusses. 
Such passages, too, are of local and 
temporal pertinency in a great meas- 
ure, and have no other bearing on 
the Church to-day and among us 
except in a general way as causing all 
things to be done decently and in 
order. It is to be remembered that a 
Christian Church in a heathen city 
was the observed of all observers, 
and its manners and morals would be 
keenly scrutinized. They were a city 
set on a hill, that could not be hid. 
Things that were lawful in themselves 
would not always under such circum- 
stances be expedient. In a city, too, so 
loose and licentious as Corinth, the 
relation of the sexes to each other 
became a matter of the greatest im- 
portance and delicacy. The quick- 
witted, susceptible mind of Paul takes 
in the situation. He realizes that it 
was a question of life and death with 
his infant Church then that it should 
in these things be above suspicion. 
There must be not the smell of the 
fire of sin upon its stainless garments. 
No impropriety even could be per- 
TocLed. 6 

The condition of women in most of 
the Grecian cities was peculiar. 
There were two classes broadly dis- 
tinguished from each other. The 
married women were keepers at home, 
not seen in society, or public assem- 
blies, taking no part in public affairs, 
or in schools of philosophy or art. This 
class included the great majority of 
women. But a muh smaller number 


‘Was an 


constituted another class in a very 
different position. These persons 
were often not exempt from scandal, 
but they associated with the first citi- 
zens of the state, generals, magis- 
trates, philosophers, with Pericles, 
Socrates, Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, and 
were distinguished for freer manners, 
for more intelligence, and they often 
took part in the counsels of the state, 
and the speculations of Philosophy. 
Aspasia, the companion of Pericles, 
illustration of this second 
class. Socrates is represented in one 
of the Dialogues as counseling one 
of this class. The cautions of the 
Apostle were to avoid the injury 
to the Church which would accrue, 
if women of the more public kind, 
dressed not like the matrons of the 
household, but in a freer and more 
masculine style, should become mem- 
bers of the Church, take part in its 
counsels and discussions, and put to 
shame and scandal the simplicity of 
Hebrew, not to say Grecian, manners 
and morals. Almost every verse of 
this passage touches doubtless upon 
some point relating to dress, style, 
behavior, position, or influence of 
this more public class of women in. 
the Grecian cities. To vindicate his 
injunctions he adopts of course the 
old rabbinical method of arguing 
with the Jews, viz. by appealing to 
the authority of the Old Testament, 
as the final umpire. By that inter- 
pretation, he makes a pyramid which 
has woman as the base, and God as 
the apex, man and Christ occupying 
intermediate places. There is no 
evidence that Paul in this passage de- 
signed to take any position, and place 
the Church in any attitude of antago- 
nism to what are called in these latter 
days the rights of woman. He has 
elsewhere said that “in Christ there is 
neither male nor female;” i. e., in the 
Church of Christ all souls stood upon 
a spiritual equality. But his advice 
here was provisional, conventional and 
local. He adopted the Hebrew 
account of man and woman as given 
in Genesis, and as a social matter, not 
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But I would have you know, that the head of every man is 
Christ ; and the head of the woman is the man ; and the head 
of Christ is God. 
his head covered, dishonoreth his head. 
prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered, dishonoreth 
her head: for that is even all one as if she were shaven, For 
if the woman be not covered, let her also be shorn: but if it be 
a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered. 
For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as 
he is the image and glory of God: but the woman is the glory 


or prophesying, having 
But every woman that 


Every man praying 


[CHAP. 


of the man. 
of the man. 
the woman for the man. 


a spiritual matter, he assigned her a 
subordinate position, so far as the 
manners of the Church were con- 
cerned. His argument was professed- 
ly from history, not from inspiration. 
It is Paul speaking as a man, not Paul 
speaking from the Lord, to use his 
own discrimination, with whom we 
have to do in this passage. 

3. The head of Christ is God. Paul 
could hardly with such a statement 
from his pen, have held the equality 
absolutely of Christ with God, as the 
Athanasian creed teaches in its doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

4, 5. This was the decisive point. A 
man covered was a dishonor to his 
sex, but a woman uncovered was a dis- 
honor to hers. And it was on account 
of the custom of the time and the 
place. It appears by this passage 
that women, as well as men, took 
part in the Church exercises of 
praying and preaching, and Paul does 
not here forbid it. What he does 
forbid, is that women should perform 
these acts without the modest mantle 
or feplum on the head which was, by 
the custom of the people, the sign of 
an honorable woman, a matron of 
family position. 

6. It was a mark of a bad woman 
to have the head shaved or shorn, or 


For the man is not of the woman, but the woman 8 
Neither was the man created for the woman, but 9 
For this cause ought the woman to 10 


the hair cut short. True matronly 
dignity required the head covered. 
There would then be no danger of 
identifying honorable women with the 
public class before spoken of. 

7. A man on the other hand should 
perform his duties in the Church with 
uncovered head. It is interesting to 
see how generally, throughout the 
Christian world, in all ages the advice 
of the Apostle has been followed, and 
how much it has done to mould the 
manners and dress even of successive 
generations. 

10. Few verses in the Scriptures 
have given more perplexity to inter- 
preters than this one. There are two 
principal difficulties, one relates to 
the meaning of the phrase have power 
on her head, and the other to the 
meaning of because of the angels. By 
the first is now generally understood 
the sign of power, or authority, i. e., a 
veil, mantle or shawl, which was 
thrown over her head, and stood as 
a sign of the headship of the man 
over the woman. Also, by the angels, 
was meant literal angels, who, agreea- 
bly to the Hebrew ideas of angels 
derived probably from the Persians, 
were supposed to supervise human 
affairs, and be present in the Church, 
or synagogues. Every thing was to 
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«: have power on her head, because of the angels. Nevertheless, 

neither is the man without the woman, neither the woman with- 
x2 out the man, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the man, 

even so is the man also by the woman ; but all things of God. 
13 Judge in yourselves: Is it comely that a woman pray unto God 
™ uncovered? Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a 
x3 man have long hair, it is a shame unto him? but if a woman 

have long hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is given to her 
x6 fora covering. But if any man seem to be contentious, we have 
17 no such custom, neither the churches of God. Now in this that 


I declare unto you, I praise you not, that ye come together not 


18 for the better, but for the worse. 


For first of all, when ye 


be done, therefore, decently and in 
order, not only on account of the 
presence of human beings, but also of 
the heavenly visitants. 

II, 12. But here again the Apostle 
restores the wavering balance. Men 
and women are equal before. God. 
Neither one can do without the other. 
Though in some unimportant matters, 
the man must take precedence, but as 
souls, both are on one level, both alike 
are from God, and under his impartial 
sway there is neither male nor female 
in Christ. 

13. But he appeals to their good 
sense. Let that decide. There is a 
principle even in common things, as 
dress and manners, and the rule is to 
follow what is comely and fitting. 

14, 15. He appeals to nature her- 
self. The long hair which is a glory 
to women, is a mark of effeminacy and 
shame toaman. ‘True fashion is but 
conformity to the intimations of 
nature through the human constitu- 
tion itself. 

16. This verse may be connected 
with the subject already discussed, or 
it may refer to the advice respecting 
the Lord’s supper which follows. The 
general sense seems to be, if any per- 
son is disposed to be strenuous and 
obstinate, and stickle for the covering 
of the man’s head, and the uncovering 
~ of the woman’s head in public, it is 
enough for me to say that we do not 


encourage any such custom, neither 
is it in accordance with the usages of 
the Churches. He dismisses the 
subject with this wave of authority. 

17-34. The second section of the 
chapter consists of a long discussion 
of the subject of the Lord’s supper, 
its origin, authority, use, the abuses 
that had grown up in the Church at 
Corinth, and the criticism and correc- 
tion of those abuses. This epistle 
was written probably before any one 
of the four Gospels, but we find here 
the same account of the institution of 
the Lord’s supper as in those writings. 

17. v. 2. Another respect in which 
he could not praise his Corinthian 
brethren, as he could in most things, 
was the loose manner in which they 
observed the great memorial rite of 
Christ. He enumerates no less than 
five abuses. 1. Contentions among 
the members, vv. 18, 19. 2. A disre- 
gard of courtesy and consideration for 
others, and the excess of some and 
neglect of others, v. 21. 3. Using 
the church as if it were a common 
house, or a club-room, v. 22. 4. A 
failure to recognize the sacred charac- 
ter of the memorial supper and a turn- 
ing it into a common feast, v. 29. 5. The 
weakly and sickly condition of the 
Church, produced by a disregard of 
the respect to be paid to so solemn 
and sacred a rite, v. 30. 

18, 19. Early in this epistle, chap. i, 
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come together in the church, I hear that there be divisions 
among you; and I partly believe it. For there must be also 19 
heresies among you, that they which are approved may be made 
manifest among you. When ye come together therefore into one 20 
place, this is not to eat the Lord’s supper. For in eating 2 
every one taketh before other his own supper: and one is 
hungry, and another is drunken. What! have ye not houses 22 
to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and 
shame them that have not? what shall I say to you? shall I 
praise you in this? I praise you not. For I have received of 73 
the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread: 
and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat: 24 


this is my body, which is broken for you: this do in remem- 


he had censured the Church, as split 
up into discordant factions, some 
claiming one leader and_ others 
another, even his own name being 
prostituted to this mischievous strife. 
Here he refers to it again, and the 
only consolation he could find in it 
was that in this agitation and conten- 
tion the better elements would be 
sifted out and made apparent. 

20, 21. Coming together therefore 
in one place, as you are accustomed 
to do, is no proper observance of the 
Lord’s supper, if in your unseemly 
haste you seize what is placed before 
you, and some eat and drink to excess, 
and others fail of getting any thing at 
all. By such habits of irreverence 
and self-indulgence, the genius of the 
institution is wholly lost, and instead 
of remembering the self-sacrifice and 
cross of Christ, you are giving way 
selfishly to the lowest sensual indul- 
gences, even to intoxication. These 
specifications t ‘Id in the most emphatic 
style what he meant further on by eat- 
ing and drinking unworthily. It ap- 
pears that it was a kind of “basket” 
meeting, or sacred love-feast, and 
each perso. brought something for 
the gersral stock. The exhortation 
of the Apostle was to have patience, 


place the food together, and not com- 
mence eating until all the company 
had assembled, and could join at 
once in the festival. : 

22. Their own houses were the 
proper places for entertainments of 
such a kind as they had fallen into, 
and there they could feast to their 
hearts’ content; but it was a sacrilege 
to the Church to use it for these un- 
worthy purposes, and a corruption of 
the Lord’s Supper to pervert it from 
the hallowed object of its first institu- 
tion to an occasion of luxury and 
dissipation. 

23-25. By what method Paul had 
obtained a knowledge of the origin of 
the ritual, and how the Lord had pre- 
scribed even the language of its 
observance, is only left to uncertain 
conjecture. More than once he speaks 
of these revelations and visions from 
the Lord, and there is no reason to 
doubt that Paul associated the sacred 
usage with a specific divine command. 
And the injunction given him he trans- — 
mitted to the Church. What made it 
more pathetic, and to every true heart 
more binding, was that the first occa- 
sion of the supper was on the very 
night of Christ’s betrayal. The gen- 
eral outline of the institution is the 
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After the same maner also he took the cup, 


when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in 
my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 


26 me. 


For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
27 do shew the Lord’s death till he come. 


Wherefore, whosoever 


shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, 


28 shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 


But let a 


man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 
29 drink of that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
30 Lord’s body. For this cause many are weak and sickly among 


31 you, and many sleep. 
32 Should not be judged. 


For if we would judge ourselves, we 
But when we are judged, we are 


chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned with 


same as sketched in the Synoptics, 
Matt, Mark, and Luke. The order, 
the language, the memorial feature, 
the abrupt, exclamatory sentences, as 
if dictated under great weight of 
emotion, and the perpetuity of the 
ordinance, are all tersely given. 

26. Till he come. The second com- 
ing of Christ, whatever that might be ; 
probably the overthrow of the Jewish 
ritual at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the succession in its place of the 
Christian system. 

27. The pivotal word is wzworthily, 
the whole force of the passage turns 
on that. And what he meant by an 
unworthy observance, he had already 
indicated above. It was forgetting 
the sacred memorial character of the 
festival, and making it a riotous and 
luxurious feast, in which some went to 
excess, and others failed even of the 
smallest modicum of the bread and 
wine. Such conduct made one guilty, 
as it respected the material elements 
of the communion, i. e., perverted 
them to a wholly unauthorized use, 
and sunk all the sacred character of 
the occasion in a disorderly riot and 
eXCess, 

28. To prevent such results, it was 
only necessary that a man should be- 
think himself, look into his own heart, 


and see with what motive and spirit 
he was acting, and then he would be 
prepared to keep the holy ordinance 
in its own high and sanctified spirit. 

29. Dr. Doddridge speaks of this 
verse as the most unhappily translated 
passage of any in the Bible. Probably 
it has been a terror to more conscien- 
tious and timid souls than any other. 
For the language in English is of the 
very strongest, and threatens eternal 
damnation to any one who should 
make the critical mistake of partaking 
of the sacred elements in an improper 
manner. But this awful penalty is set 
inits true and modified light when it 
is construed condemnation, not dam- 
nation, and when the sin is pointed 
out to be using the Lord’s Supper as 
an ordinary meal, and not recognizing 
or reverencing its religious and mem- 
orial import. The next verse shows 
what the results of the condemnation 
would be in the misfortunes and decay 
of the Church. 
, 30. Such persuasion would tend of 
course to weaken and prostrate the 
Church, and debilitate their faith, 
though the Apostle may mean more 
than that and predicate some tem- 
poral evils as sickness, as judgments 
or penalties for such abuse. 

31, 32. It were better to set out 
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the world. 
eat, tarry one for another. 
at home: 
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Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to 33 
And if any man hunger, let him eat 34 


And 


the rest will I set in order when I come. 


CHAPTER AII. 


The Discussion of the Subject of Spiritual Gifts. 


Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have 


with canvassing our own errors and 
sins and then we should anticipate 
and prevent the judgments which 
would otherwise be visited upon us. 
But even when worst comes to worst 
and we are judged, the object of the 
Lord’s chastening is to redeem us, and 
prevent our being exposed to the 
more unsparing condemnation of the 
world. 

33, 34. Here he takes up again the 
dropped stitches of his previous warn- 
ings, that he might give them “line 
upon line,” and by reiteration put 
them still more upon their guard. 
They were to have the courtesy and 
forbearance to wait till all were 
assembled; and if hungry, they should 
stay the eagerness of their appetites 
by previous refreshment at their own 
houses, and then their coming together 
would be characterized by the dignity 
and sanctity becoming a Christian 
assembly and rite, and they would not 
be exposed to condemnation. And if 
any thing more was needed, or any 
thing had been forgotten, he would 
attend to it at his approaching visit. 


CHAPTER XII. 


One of the difficulties in the Church 
of Corinth was partisanship. They 
ranged themselves under different 
leaders and banners and thus broke 
up the unity and order of the Church. 
Another bone of contention was in ref- 
erence to spiritual gifts in the Church. 
Thus far the Church at Corinth had 
been flushed with an unusually vital 


and energetic spiritual activity. Men, 
and women as well, had become 
utterers of the word. The voiceless 
stagnation of heathenism had been 
broken into a multiplicity of spiritual 
gifts of knowledge, power and speech. 


** Like morning, when her early breeze 
Breaks up the surface of the seas, 
That in their furrows, dark with night 

Her hand may sow the seeds of light.” 


*« Thy grace can send its breathings o’er 
The spirit dark and lost before ; 

And freshening all its d-pths, prepare 
For truth divine to enter there.’ 


But all these quickened energies of 
thought and will, gave abundant scope 
and employment for the Apostle’s dis- 
cretion and wisdom in bringing order 
out of confusion. There is no logical 
or formal transition from the ast 
chapter to the present one, but the 
connection by association of ideas 
seems to be from the set ritual of 
communion at the Lord’s supper to 
the freer and more’ complex inter- 
change and communication of  spir- 
itual gifts, and the necessity that there 
should be a sincere blending of inter- 
est and affection in order to make a 
genuine Church and brotherhood of 
Christian disciples. 

St. Paul then proceeds to trace all 
the forms and gifts of spiritual life 
even the humblest, to the great central 
source in God, and thus by their com- 
mon origin, and benevolent use, he 
seeks to harmonize them with one 
another, 

1. J would not have you ignorant. 
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you ignorant. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away 


unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led. Wherefore I give 
you to understand, that no man speaking by the Spirit of God 
calleth Jesus accursed: and that no man can say that Jesus is 
the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. Now there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit. 


istrations, but the same Lord. 


And there are differences of admin- 
And there 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 


are diversities of 


But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 


8 profit withal. 
dom ; to another the word of 
9 to another, faith by the same 


An emphatic way of saying J would 
have you informed. 

2. Dumb idols. These were con- 
trasted with the new and fruitful life 
which had broken out in the Christian 
Church; and which bore in its train so 
many spiritual gifts and powers and 
disorders as well. As ye were led,i.e., 
as ye were passively swept away: by 
this popular infatuation. 

3. But to take the opposite course, 
to join their fortunes to the Church, 
required the very spirit of God. To 
deciare loyalty to Christ in the midst 
of a city like Corinth, and refrain 
from the opprobrious words which 
were heaped upon his name in this 
pandemonium of sin and pleasure, put 
their Christian. manhood to its utmost 
test and tension. To achieve so great 
an end, human resolution must be sup- 
plemented by the very spirit of the 
Lord. 

4-6. The Apostle is preparing to 
harmonize the bickerings and feuds 
among his followers, by demonstrating 
that the varieties of spiritual privileges 
were all good in their place, none 
could be despised, none could be 
boasted of. They were all rays from 
the same glowing central sun, radii 
from the same centre, and however 
diverse in their manifestations and 
results, they were traceable to the 
same God and Father of all. 


For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wis- 


knowledge by the same Spirit ; 
Spirit ; to another, the gifts of 


7. But all these gifts are for a useful, 
not a vain-glorious object, or as an 
occasion of contention or mark of 
invidious distinction. The strife of 
parties, social intrigues, or controver- 
sies made of none effect what was one 


of the most prolific sources of the 


benefit and salvation of mankind. 
The profit was twofold, first to the 
individual, and then to the Church and 
community at large. 

8. These spiritual gifts were of 
knowledge, or healing, or of tongues. 
The distinction between the word of 
wisdom and the word of knowledge is 
not very plain, but such a discrimina- 
tion no doubt lay in the Apostle’s 
mind. Knowledge is wisdom in the 
making. One is practical and com- 
mon, the other deep and rare. Knowl- 
edge is theory, wisdom is_ theor 
reduced to practice, and qualified by 
experience. © 

9g. faith. This was a still farther 
and deeper action of the spirit. Faith 
was as much beyond wisdom as wis- 
dom was beyond knowledge. Knowl- 
edge opened the key of the intellect, 
and wisdom the moral nature, but 
faith was the act of the spiritual na- 
ture. Yealing. But this power did 
not end with exalting and benefiting 
the soul. It laid its healing hand 
on the body. Knowledge, wisdom and 
faith were a good school in which to 
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healing by the same Spirit; to another, the working of miracles ; 10 
to another, prophesy; to another, discerning of spirits; to 
another, divers kinds of tongues; to another, the interpretation 
of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the selfsame 


Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. 


For as the 2 


body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one body: so also is Christ. 
For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether 13 
we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free ; and have 


train up those who should be phy- 
sicians of the body, and calm its fevers, 
and feed its wants, and restore its 
strength. 

10. Miracles. These wonderful 
works called signs, and wonders, and 
miracles, were accompaniments of the 
Apostolic Church. They were wrought 
by Paul, and the other Apostles. They 
were appealed to as evidences of the 
truth and authority of the religion they 
taught, and bore “ confirmations strong 
as Holy Writ.” They stand as monu- 
ments of the transcendent day of the 
Church. The mass of mankind will 
continue to believe in them, however 
philosophers may doubt or disbelieve, 
or scientists seek to involve the 
Creator in the meshes of his own 
laws. However we may seek to 
merge natural and supernatural in 
one conception, the usages of lan- 
guage, and the common sense and 
faith of mankind have ever discrimin- 
ated between them. Whatever it may 
be to Him, whose glance is om- 
niscience, to us there is a natural 
order, and there is a_ transcendent 
exception and variety beyond and 
above that order, super nature, super- 
natural. Prophesy. Discerning of 
spirits. Tongues. Interpretation of 
tongues. These all betokened a supe- 
rior spirit-life, an exceptional power, a 
profounder intuition into men and 
things, a grasp of thought, foresight 
and insight beyond the common mark. 
What we call genius in literature is 
not objected to, though classed as 
marvellous, why should what we call 


inspiration be regarded with suspicion 
in religion ? 

11. These gifts are the resultant of 
two forces—God’s spirit and man’s 
free -agency. But the spirit made its 
own selection, and that was one reason 
why it was absurd and wrong to 
quarrel about the possession of these 
special functions. 

12. The Apostle then expands at 
considerable length, an illustration of 
the need of co-operation from the con- 
stitution of the different limbs and 
organs of the human body. This 
comparison was made by sop 
(Arrian) in Greek literature, and by 
Menenius Agrippa in Livy ii. 32, Sen. 
de tra ii. 31, Marc, Antoni., ii. 1, vii. 13, 
Clement Cor. i. 37. The Christian 
Church, like the body of a man, has 
different members, each having its 
own function assigned to it. And 
this very diversity of uses and capa- 
bilities makes the harmony and 
strength of the Church as it does that 
of the physical constitution. 

13. The fact of the unity of spirit 
in the origin of these gifts, went 
to prove the proper unity of their 
co-operation in their uses and mani- 
festations. It made no difference as 
to the nationality, religion, or condi- 
tion of these recipients of the divine 
grace, that gift itself blended all in 
harmony, no matter how heterogeneous 
the materials might be which were 
brought together under one organiza- 
tion. No single agent is so effectual 
in the world to unify the human race, 
and eventually to bring about a practi- 
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14 been all made to drink into one Spirit. For the body is not one 
15 member, but many. If the foot shall say, Because I am not the 

hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? 
76 And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of 
17 the body ; is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were hear- 
18 ing, where were the smelling? But now hath God set the 

members every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased him, 
19 And if they were all one member, where were the body? 
20 But now are they many members, yet but one body. 
2x And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 

thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
22 Nay, much more those members of the body, which seem to be 


23 more feeble, are necessary: and those members of the body, 


which we think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honour; and our uncomely parts have more 


24 abundant comeliness. 


For our comely parts have no need: but 


God hath tempered the body together, having given more abun- 
25 dant honour to that part which lacked: that there should be no 
schism in the body; but that the members should have the 


26 same care one for another. 


cal and actual brotherhood of the 
world, and reign of God, as the Chris- 
tian faith. 

14-21. The very fact which at first 
blush would seem most effectually to 
militate against the harmonious blend- 
ing of the different organs and 
faculties of the body in one, viz. its 
complicated functions and parts, is in 
the end the real basis of unity, and 
makes a body so complicated all the 
more co-operative and useful. So 
precisely in the Church. For the 
very reason that the Church combined 
such a wide range of spiritual activi- 
ties made it all the more possible that 
it should constitute a genuine institu- 
tion of mutiial helpfulness and well 
ordered union. Multiplicity in unity, 
is the law of the universe. 


And whether one member suffer, 


22-24. Not only does not the fact of 
many members with different offices, 
as the eye for seeing, the ear for hear- 
ing, the foot.for walking, the hand for 
working, antagonize the unity of the 
body, but the further fact of the 
inferiority or uncomeliness of some of 
the organs does not destroy the har- 
mony of the body, but really confirms 
it. Some of the most obscure are the 
most necessary; the least beautiful, 
the most useful. 

25, 26. The dependence and quick 
sympathy of one member of the body 
for every other member, is the fitting 
pattern of a living, united, and sympa- 
thetic Church. The limbs and organs 
of the human frame are in a common 
partnership of pain or pleasure, 
health or disease, life or death. The 
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all the members suffer with it; 
all the members rejoice with it. 
Christ, and members in particular. 
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or one member be honored, 
Now ye are the body of 27 
And God hath set some in 28 


the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 


diversities of tongues. 


Are all apostles? are all prophets? are 29 


all teachers? are all workers of miracles? have all the gifts 30 


of healing? do all speak with tongues? do all interpret? 


But 3: 


covet earnestly the best gifts. And yet shew I unto you a more 


excellent way. 


CHAPTER ATI. 


Paul’s Eulogy of Love. and Charity. 


TuHouGu I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 


bond is so perfect, that one nerve can- 
not agonize with distress, or exult in 
pleasure, without sending kindred sen- 
sations to every part of the frame 
of man. 

27. Christ is the body, and you con- 
stitute the limbs—each one in his place 
and with his function. /z particular, 
means that though they make but one 
body as a united whole, yet they are 
individually distinct members, each 
with its peculiar function; which in 
the following passage he goes on to 
identify and describe. 

28. The immense fruitfulness of the 
spiritual awakening in the Corinthian 
Church, was manifest by the profusion 
of spiritual activities and gifts. The 
Apostles, prophets or preachers, the 
humbler office of teachers, then a more 
distinct line of demarcation, and a 
further class of miracles, power of 
healing diseases, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongue, or language, 
constituted the dynamical forces which 
were working in the powerful organi- 
zation of the early Christian com- 
munity. 

29, 30. Each is limited to his func- 
tion. None transcends his sphere. 
Even the most exalted do not perform 


every thing. There is a division of 
labor. Ve ultra crepidam sutor. The 
harmony of the body depended on 
each part doing its proper work, and 
not interfering with that of others. 
The same was true of the Church. 
Each function should be fulfilled by 
the appropriate agent. 

The more excellent way he 
would recommend, was the way of 
charity. A laudable ambition should 
seek the best of gifts and privileges. 
This verse properly belongs to the 
next division of the subject. All 
offices, however exalted, paled before 
the glory of Love. 


Exe 


CHAPTER XIII. 


This chapter is the climax of the 
preceding chapter, and should not be 
separated from it. Interesting as 
might be the discussion about the gifts 
of the Spirit, the chavismazta, still more 
vital was the principle of the charis, 
the grace itself, agape, the love at the 
root of all such graces and gifts. This 
passage is well called by Meyer “a 
psalm of love,” and by Olshausen, “a 
triumphal song of pure love.” Paul 
was not a poet in form and rhythm, but 


_ 


~ a poet. 


‘less compared with love. 
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have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 


2 cymbal. 


And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 


stand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I have all 


faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I 


3 am nothing. 


And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 


poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 


4 charity, it profiteth me nothing. 


Charity suffereth long, and is 


kind ; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 


5 puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not-her own, 


in brilliancy of imagination, ardor of 
passion, and lyric spontaneity, he zas 
Love has been beautifully 
praised by many writers, but no where 
in literature with so grand a strain as 


“by Paul, no where with so lofty a 


moral tone, or so earnest a consecration 
to the master spirit of the universe. 
Thus, the author of the Song of Solo- 
mon says, vill. 7: “‘ Many waters can- 
not quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it: if a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it 
would utterly be contemned.” Tegner 
has said, “ Love is the root of creation, 
God’s essence, worlds without num- 
ber lie in his bosom like children. He 
made them for this purpose only, only 
to love and to be loved again.” Plato 
has discoursed of love in his “ Sym- 
posium,” or banquet, and Socrates is 
one of the interlocutors. Clement, in 
his 1 Cor. xxi, 4-7, says, “the height 
to which charity leads is inexpressible. 
Charity unites us to God. _ By charity 
were all the elect of God made per- 
fect,” etc. Conceive the immense 
contrast between Saul the persecutor, 
“breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter,” and Paul the Apostle, 
uttering this immortal hymn of love, 


“which has fired the ,heart of the 
world, and will still go on its way 


singing down the ages! 

1. Zongues. This is said in refer- 
ence to.“ the gifts of tongues,” spoken 
of in chap. xii. 10, 28. | Much as they 
might glory in the possession of such 
power, it was in reality utterly worth- 
Tongues 


were transient, love eternal. For 
tinkling, Stanley better reads clanging. 

2. This is an advance onv. 1. The 
same would be true if he had the 
brightest and the most coveted of gifts, 
ability to preach, penetration into the 
deepest secrets of the universe and 
God, and to crown all a mountain- 
removing faith. Matt. xvii. 20. 

3. Vo enhance his climax still more 
impressively, he cites charity and 
self-sacrifice themselves, in external 
acts and in martyrdom, and says that 
when cut off from the genuine inner 
principle of love, they are profitless. 

4. The repetition of the word 
charity three times adds rhetorical 
force to the passage, calling attention 
each time to the main theme and 
emphasizing it anew. This method of 
personification of qualities of char- 
acter or sentiments, is a common 
feature in the Scriptures, as of wisdom 
in Proverbs, and of sin, the law, and 
death and the grave by the Apostle 
himself elsewhere. Szuffereth dong 
i. e., is forbearing and patient long, 
and still remains kind, and does not 
give way to petulance at last. Lwvieth 
not, is free from envy and jealousy. 
Vaunteth not itself, etc., is free from 
boasting and pride. J/s not puffed up. 
Does not fall into the ready tempta- 
tion, incident to knowledge, to be 
unduly elated. 1 Cor. viii. 1. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up, but charity edifieth, 
buildeth up. ‘ 

5. Doth not behave itself unseemly, 
i. e€., in an eccentric, offensive, in- 
decorous manner. TZhinketh no evil 
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is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 6 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 7 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all’ things. Charity 8 
never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; 

whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 

knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we know in part, and we 9 
prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect is come, then ro 
that which is in part shall be done away. When I was a child, = 


I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child: but when I became a man, I put away childish things. 


For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 1 


Does not store up in thought evil, 
injuries, or grudges. Donnegan ren- 
ders the verb does not zmzfute evil. 

6. True love is not pleased, but 
pained by wickedness, and rejoiceth 
in truth and righteousness. Charity 
repels wrong, welcomes right, with 
the certainty of a magnet. 

7. Beareth all things, is proof against 
all reproaches, and persecutions, and 
vexations. Believeth all things,—not 
credulous, but confiding; not sus- 
picious, but frank. /7ofeth all things. 
Its horizon comprehends the future, as 
well as the present. It has illimitable 
anticipations. xdureth all things. 
Literally, to remain under. It has 
the heroism, of carrying the load, and 
not complaining of it. It respects the 
burden, because it is of the Lord. 

8. Charity never faileth. Literally, 
falleth. It never gives way, or gives 
out. Paul then contrasts with this 
enduring grace of charity the fleeting 
and fluctuating character of those gifts 
and accomplishments which are so 
much prized, and of which men are so 
proud. Prophecies, tongues, and know!- 
edge were only transient means, not 
ends; the scaffolding, not the temple 
itself. The principle itself infinitely 
outweighed the apparatus employed to 
energize the principle: Prophecies, 
tongues, and knowledge, were made 
for charity, not charity for prophecies, 
tongues, and knowledge. 


g. Our knowledge and prophesying 
are alike fragmentary, only charity 
comes full-orbed. Sentiment flies free 
of all impediments and limitations. 

10-13. The argument in these con- 
cluding verses, of the character of 
charity predicates that man’s moral 
and spiritual progress is symbolized 
by his natural growth from childhood 
to manhood; as at that early period 
we lisp and babble, so we do in mat- 
ters of knowledge, and faith, and hope. 
It is charity, love only that rises at 
once to the dignity and strength of 
manhood, when childish things are 
put away. As God is love, and he 
hath made all his works in love — 
for as the Book of Wisdom says, 
“Never wouldst thou have made any 
thing, if thou hadst not loved it” — 
he who possesses himself of this pri- 
mal, a frior?, and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the universe has, of course, 
the vantage-ground. Faith and hope, 
looking through the works of God,. 
a@ posteriort, can never reach what love 
has already mastered by looking down 
from God, and contemplating — his 
works and ways from this “coigne of 
*vantage,” his own divine spirit. The 
whole creation is instinct, and solid 
with the love of God. It is the mas- 
ter spirit that brought all things, all 
worlds and beings, into existence. He 
who is aglow with this primitive fire 
of the creation, has the sure key to its 
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now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 


133 known. 


And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 


but the greatest of these is charity. 


CHAPTER. XIV, 


Prophecy, or Preaching, is commended as preferable to, because more useful 
than, the Gift of Tongues. 


Fottow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts, but rather 


understanding and use. He has the 
clew to the mighty labyrinth, in which 
others wander and are lost. 

12. Through a glass, better, by 
means of a mirror. 

Isaac Taylor says of this chapter, 
that its moral beauty, and “the 
practical value of the sentiments it 
contains, might be fairly balanced 
against all that has been written on 
ethical subjects by the sages of Greece 
and Rome.” 

And F. W. Robertson sums up the 
lesson in earnest words. ‘He who 
treads the brilliant road of the highest 
accomplishments is, as a man, inferior 
to him who treads the path of Love. 
For in the spiritual world a man is 
measured, not by his genius, but by his 
likeness to God. Intellect is not 
divine; Love is the most essential of 
all the attributes of God. God does not 
reason, nor remember, but He loves. 
Thus, to the Apostle’s mind, there 
was emptiness in eloquence, nothing- 
ness in knowledge, and even in faith, 
uselessness in liberality and sacrifice, 
where Love was not. And none 
could be better qualified than he to 
speak. In all these gifts he was pre- 
eminent; none taught like him the 
philosophy of Christianity. None had 
so strong a faith, nor so deep a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. In no other writings 
are we more refined and exalted by 
‘the thoughts which breathe and words 
that burn.’ And yet in solitary pre- 
eminence above all these gifts, he puts 
the grace of Love.” 

“Here, therefore, we bring ‘the sub- 
ject toaconclusion. All gifts are to 


be cultivated; let no Christian despise 
them. Every accomplishment, every 
intellectual faculty that can adorn and 
grace human nature, should be culti- 
vated and polished to its highest 
capability. Yet these are not the 
things that bring us nearer God. 

““« Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God.’ ‘If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us, and His 
love is perfected in us.’” 

“You may have strong, eagle- eyed 
Faith: well—you will probably be 
enabled to do good things in life, to 
work wonders, to trample on impossi- 
bilities. You may have sanguine 
Hope; well—your life will pass 
brightly, not gloomily. But the vision 
of God as He is, to see the King in 
His beauty, is vouchsafed not to 
science, nor talent, but only to Purity 
and Love.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The brilliant burst of the Apostle 
in praise of charity, or love, is an 
episode. That concluded, he goes on 
with his main subject, Church man- 
ners and methods. The chapter is 
principally devoted to a eulogy of 
preaching, as superior to the more 
showy and coveted, but less beneficial 
gift of tongues. 

1. He gives one lingering note more 
to the strain on charity, as the grace, 
above all others, to be sought and 
cherished. But in seeking gifts, or 
as Locke prefers, in exercising these 
gifts, aim at those which will be use- 
ful, rather than showy; seek those 
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that ye may prophesy. For he that speaketh in an unknown 2 
tongue, speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no man 
understandeth him ; howbeit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries. 
But he that prophesieth, speaketh unto men to edification, and 3 


exhortation, and comfort. 


He that speaketh in an unknown 4 


tongue, edifieth himself; but he that prophesieth edifieth the 


church. 


I would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather s 


that ye prophesied: for greater is he that prophesieth than he 
that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church 


ee ——— 


which will edify, as for example, 
preaching. This was the Apostle’s 
own chief instrument; it was this 
that carried the Gospel with such 
power through the Roman empire 
from east to west, and planted 
Churches in so many of the cities 
of the ancient world. 

2. Most of the knowledge of the 
nature of “the gifts of tongues” 
comes from this and other chapters, 
where the Apostle discusses the sub- 
ject. It was “a sign” to convince 
those who did not “believe.” Preach- 
ing was to help those who were 
already “ believers ” and in the Church. 
“The gift of tongues” was mystical 
and unintelligible, appealing to the 
sense of wonder, not the understand- 
ing of the hearers. It was an ebuli- 
tion of the fresh, early enthusiasm of 
the Church, bubbling over with effer- 
vescent zeal and hopefulness, and 
hesitating at no achievement however 
wild, or extraordinary. Paul would 
not stamp out one spark of this 
abounding spiritual fire, but he would 
guide and methodize it. Above all, 
he would not allow the more strange 
and exceptional gift to monopolize the 
first rank, and throw the plainer, 
though more useful, gift of prophecy 
into the shade. 

3. The “edification ” which runs as 
a connecting staple and idea through 


this chapter, means that process in thes 


Christian life and character by which 
they are “built up,” and established. 
This is in accordance with that figure 
in the New ‘Testament of frequent 
occurrence, by which the art of char- 


acter-building is likened to archi- 
tecture. Jesus and Paul often use the 
image. Then there were the two addi- 
tional forces communicated in preach- 
ing, of impulse, “exhortation” and 
“consolation,” or “comfort,” in the 
active sense of that word. 

4. Edifieth himself, builds himself 
up in vain glory, but does not build up 
the Church. 

4-6. The predominant idea of this 
passage is, that “preaching ” was the 
more universal and benevolent act, 
going beyond and out of the indi- 
vidual to the Church at large, and in 
fact subordinating the gift of tongues 
itself, for that only became intelligible 
and practical when it received 
the interpretation given it by the 
preacher, by whom it was utilized into 
instruction, revelation, and knowledge. 
Stanley says, the gift of tongues 
was ‘“atrance or ecstacy, which in 
moments of great religious fervor, 
especially at the moment of conver- 
sion, seized the early believers; and 
this fervor vented itself in expressions 
of thanksgiving, in fragments of 
psalmody or hymnody, and _ prayer, 
which to the speaker himself, con- 
veyed an irresistible sense of com- 
munion with God, and to the bystander 
an impression of some extraordinary 
manifestation of power, but not nec- 
essarily any instruction or teaching, 
and sometimes even having the ap- 
pearance of wild excitement, like that 
of madness, or intoxication. It was 
the most emphatic sign to each indi- 
vidual believer that a power mightier 
than his own, was come into the 
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Now, brethren, if I come unto you 


speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 


speak to you either by revelation or by knowledge, or by 


7 prophesying, or by doctrine? 


And even things without life 


giving sound, whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinc- 
tion in the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or 


& harped? 


9 prepare himself to the battle? 


For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 


So likewise ye, except ye utter 


by the tongue words easy to be understood, how shall it be 
xo known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into the air. There 
are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and none 


1 of them is without signification. 


Therefore, if I know not the 


meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a bar- 
barian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me. 


12 Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek 


13 that ye may excel to the edifying of the church. 


Wherefore, 


- let him that speaketh in an unknown tongue, pray that he may 


m4 interpret. For if I pray in 


an unknown tongue, my spirit 


world; and in those who, like the 
Apostle Paul, possessed this gift ina 
high degree, “speaking with tongues 


more than they all,” it would, when 


combined with other more remarkable 
gifts which he possessed, form a 
fitting mood for the reception of 
“God’s secrets, mysteries,” and of 
“unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for man to utter,” “ being 
caught into the third heaven” and 
“into Paradise.” 
. 7-11. The Apostie illustrates. He 
says the only possibility of under- 
standing the meaning of sounds, 
_ speech, or music, is by distinctions of 
tone. This he affirms is true of musi- 
cal instruments, pipe, harp, or trumpet. 
It is also true of language. Hence 
the gift of tongues is valueless to the 


Church, unless accompanied by dis- . 


crimination and interpretation. Else 
the speaker and hearer will be as 
_ barbarians to one another, neither 
understanding the other, any more 
than a savage, Latin or Greek. You 


5 


might as well speak to the empty 
air, to the winds, as expect to be 
understood, or appreciated by such 
jargon. Thus the very fullness and 
overflow of the fervent life of the 
early Church exposed it to the evils, 
which the Apostle, prudent and self- 
contained, with all his enthusiasm, 
was obliged and was able to moderate 
and qualify. 

12. Usefulness was the test in such 
cases. If any practice did not edify 
the Church, and help build up charac- 
ter, that was reason enough why it 
should be laid aside. And what was 
true then, is also true now. “The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath.” What was true of 
the gift of tongues, was true of all 
spiritual gifts. Their value was in 
their utility in kindling and maintain- 
ing the spiritual life. That was their 
justification. 

13-19. To make his reasoning more 
pointed, he takes the case of prayer. 
The possessor of the gift must not 
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prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. What is it then? 
I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understand- 
ing also; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also. Else, when thou shalt bless with the spirit, 
how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned say Amen 
at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou 
sayest? For thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is not 
edified. 


all: yet in the church I had rather speak fivé words with my 


I thank my God I speak with tongues more than ye 


understanding, that by my voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. Brethren, be not 
children in understanding: howbeit, in malice be ye children, 
In the law it is written, With 
men of other tongues and other lips will I speak unto this 
people ; and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith the 


Lord. Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not to them that 


but in understanding be men. 


[CHAP. 


15 


17 


19 


22 


believe, but to them that believe 


be content unless he adds interpreta- 
tion to prayer and singing. Other- 
wise however fervid his supplications, 
however earnest his singing, though 
the feelings be excited, the under- 
standing will not be fructified. The 
history of fanaticism in every age and 
in all religions, even the Christian, 
adds confirmation to the cautions of 
the Apostle. The poorest of all ser- 
vices in the Church is to vent feelings, 
blind and headlong, springing from no 
rational source, and aiming at no in- 
telligible good. The ruin of Edward 
Irving, one of the most eloquent and 
in some respects apostolic preachers 
of his age, was due to this same gift 
of tongues, unchastened by _intelli- 
gence and order. Nor is the case a 
solitary one. The Apostle does not 
exaggerate when he says that five 
words of intelligible sense are worth 
more than ten thousand words, how- 
ever fervent or well meant in an 
unknown tongue, or mere aimless 
emotion, or zeal without knowledge. 


not: but prophesying serveth 


20. Here he exhorts them, in con- 
tinuation of the strain, to be manly, 


and not childish and foolish in this — 


matter. In your understandings be 
men, be complete, but in folly and 
wickedness be, if you will, not chil- 
dren only, but infants, babes. For 
any thing evil, be as helpless as they 
are. 

21. Jn the law. The law is here 
made to stand for the Old Testament 
in general. The quotation is evidently 
from memory, and by no means exact. 
“For with stammering lips and 
another tongue will he speak to this 
people.” Is. xxviii. rt. The Septua- 
gint has it, “By reason of the con- 
temptuous words of the lips, by means 
of another language; for they shall 
speak to this people, saying to 
them,” etc. 

22. The benefit of the gift of tongues 
was to interest those who did not 
believe, while the benefit of pro- 
phecy was to instruct those already 
within the pale of the Church. 


OO 
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i 
therefore the whole church be come together into one place, 
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not for them that believe not, but for them which believe. 


and all speak with tongues, and there come in those that are 
unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad? 
But if all prophesy, and there come in one that believeth not, 
or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all: 
And thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so 
falling down on his face, he will worship God, and report that 
God is in you of a truth. How is it then, brethren? when ye 
come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let 
all things be done unto edifying. If any man speak in an 
unknown tongue, let it be by two, or at the most by three, 
and that by course; and let one interpret. But if there be no 
interpreter, let him keep silence in the church; and let him 
speak to himself and to God. Let the prophets speak two or 
three, and let the other judge. If any thing be revealed to 
another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. For ye may 
all prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and all may be 
comforted. And the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets. For God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, 


23-25. The more the gift of tongues 
was multiplied, the more readily it 
would be made the pretext for regard- 
ing the Christians as gone mad with 
their enthusiasm. But it would be 
different with the personal and preach- 
ng appeal, the rational address, in 
which the prophets and preachers 
would have command and self-posses- 
sion of their own spirits. The 
»0intedness with which this last 
method would reveal the individual 
o himself, and Jay open his spiritual 
sondition, would bring him to convic- 
jon, and the reverent acknowledg- 
ment and worship of God. Thus 
sven the unbelieving, or illiterate man 
vould be brought within the fold. 
3ut the general rule holds. What- 
ver one has° to contribute to the 


general weal, be it song, teaching, 
tongue, revelation, or interpretation, 
the sole question is, Will it edify? 
Will it build up, or pull down? Will it 
strengthen, or weaken the cause of 
truth and righteousness? Tried by 
this test, it is to be feared that much 
of the modern administration of re- 
ligion, would be exposed to quite as 
caustic a criticism and censure as the 
ancient method received from Paul. 
27-33. In order to make the correc- 
tion more intelligible, he goes into 
particulars. As it respects the gift of 
tongues, let not more than two or 
three speak at the same assembly, 
taking turns, and let the interpreta- 
tion follow the utterance in each case, 
But should no interpreter be present, 
then let him with the gift of tongues 
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as in all churches of the saints. Let your women keep silence, 34 
in the churches ; for it is not permitted unto them to speak: but 
they are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the. 


law. 


And if they will learn anything, let them ask their hus- 3s 


bands at home; for it is a shame for women to speak in the 


church. 
came it unto you only? 


What! came the word of God out from you? or 36 
If any man think himself to be a 37 


prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 


write unto you are the commandments of the Lord. But if any 38 


man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 


Wherefore, brethren, 39 


keep silence, and commune with God 
and his own heart. In like manner, 
the prophets were to speak in their 
turn, say two or three, not to make 
the meeting tedious, and the people 
were to judge and weigh the value of 
their instructions. And if while this 
was going on, a member was ready to 
burst out with a revelation, then let 
the prophet give way and pause while 
the new speaker uttered his oracle. 
So by taking turns, all may be heard, 
all may prophecy in due time, all 
gather instruction, and all be consoled 
and cheered. 

31. Ye may all, etc. The original is 
stronger, you all can, you all have it 
in your power, by this arrangement, 
to give your word, and all to receive 
instruction in return. God is not the 
author of confusion. “Order is 
heaven’s first law,” and the Apostle 
would educate his converts to pro- 
mote this order in the churches of 
worship and instruction. 

34, 35. In pursuance of the same 
topic of reverence and order, he 
forbids women taking part in the 
speaking of public assemblies. Here, 
no doubt the Apostle speaks to the 
time and place, and speaks wisely and 
well. For women to rise and speak 
in a Grecian church would be to 
identify them with the erapa, or 
public women of Corinth, or Athens. 
Such a scandal would have been the 
ruin of the infant cause. The Church 
must not only be pure, but like 
Cxesar’s wife, above suspicion. Paul, 


however, did not in such matters 
legislate for the Church of all ages 
and countries, but only for then and 
there. The world has outgrown the 
Oriental ideas of the place and func- 
tions proper to woman, and it is now 
as honorable for a woman as it is for a 
man; for Mrs. Mott, or Mrs. Liver- 
more to bear their testimony in 
church, as for a Dr. Beecher, or Dr. 
Dewey, and they often do it as effec- 
tively and wisely. 

36. Paul here subsides into the 
general argument, which he has not 
forgotten all through his various epi- 
sodes, viz. his right as an Apostle to 
counsel and command the Churches he 
has planted and nourished. He would 
remind them that the Gospel origi- 
nated not in Corinth, “came not out 
from you,” and that they were not the 
only Church. They bore not the root, 
but the root them. 

37- In proportion as any one has 
attained high gifts and influence in 
the Church, he will be ready to defer 
to the advice which I have now given 
as having a divine sanction. Either 
as specific rule or general authority, 
it will command the assent of the 
Church, as commensurate with the 
word of Christ himself. ; 

38. But if any man be ignorant, etc., 
One of two senses, either taken as it 
stands, literally, if ignorant, let him 
continue to be ignorant; or if he is 
ignorant as to these high matters, God 
will be ignorant of him. 

39, 40. He sums up the whole 
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40 covet to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with tongues. Let 
all things be done decently and in order. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Afostle’s Discourse of the Resurrection and the Life Immortai. 


Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel which I 


preached unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein 


chapter in few words. Prophecy was 
eagerly to be coveted, and the gift 
of tongues was not to be forbidden. 
Both were good in their places, but 
the prevailing genius of the house of 
~ worship must be fitness and order. 
_ This conclusion is as applicable now 
as then, and no new centuries can 
essentially alter that one grand open- 
ing of the Epistle, in which he advises 
union, freedom from sectarian par- 
tialities and strifes, and their meeting 
in the spirit of the Lord, in whose 
name they were assembled for wor- 
_ ship and instruction. 


CHAPER XV. 


This passage, though constituting 
almost a treatise in itself upon one of 
the greatest themes which can engage 
the attention of the human mind, 
came up naturally in its place as a 
corrective of certain errors prevalent 
on the subject in Corinth. It therefore 
like the other sections of the Epistle, 
stands asa lesson taught the Corinthian 
Christians on practical grounds to 
meet the wants of that time and place. 
This consideration will make its 

interpretation more easy, and throw 
light upon some passages now diffi- 
cult to understand without this key. 
But we are never to forget the epis- 
tolary and rapid style of these works 
of Paul, and that he treated no subject 
exhaustively, but wrote to the wants 
of the day and hour, touching rapidly 
upon those topics which were most 
exigent, and best fitted to correct 
“immediate errors and wrong prac- 
tices. But what is wonderful is that 


mental ideas are due, in 


these compositions, thus struck off 
at a heat, have survived much more 
elaborate works, and been received 
by the world as containing the very 
bread of heaven for its hunger. 
But it has been because of the whole- 
souled earnestness of Paul, the broad 
scope of his intellect, his powerful 
style, and the warm and tender heart 
which glowed and burned through it 
all. If any thing can be done by 
these pages to awaken in the reader 
admiration and enthusiasm for so true 
and glorious a representative of Christ 
and his Gospel, the labor will be 
well repaid. 

There are two main divisions of the 
chapter, the first, including the dis- 
cussion of the fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection, its evidences, and the _infer- 
ences from it, and the second, from the 
thirty-fifth verse to the end of the 
chapter, of the mature of the change 
from this state of being to the im- 
mortal life. No question, however, 
can be entertained that Paul adven- 
tured far beyond any of the teach- 
ings of the four Gospels on the subject 
of the future life, and gave personal 
views of his own which were the 
result very Jargely of his Jewish instruc- 
tion, and which may find many points 
of resemblance in the Talmud. The 
imagery and illustrations are charac- 
teristically his own, but the funda- 
no small 
degree, to his education at the feet of 
Gamaliel, at least in their peculiar 
systematic form. Indeed, it is a very 
hard thing for us in the nineteeth cen- 
tury of Christian history, teaching and 
associations, so far to divest ourselves 
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ye stand ; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 2 
what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For 3 
I delivered unto you first of all, that which I also received, how | 
that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures; and 4 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day accord- 

ing to the scriptures: and that he was seen of Cephas, then of 5 


of them, as to go back to Paul of the 
first century, and read and interpret 
him in the very spirit of that period, 
and reconstruct the theology of the 
Apostle. 

1, 2. He recalls their attention, as 
he enters on the great theme, to what 
the character of his teaching had 
been, and how assiduously he had tried 
to indoctrinate them fully in the truth 
he had received, and of which he had 
been put in trust. Their remembrance 
of these doctrines was their safeguard 
for enabling them to hold fast their 
faith, and not make shipwreck of a 
good conscience. As Stanley has it — 
* that Gospel which you received, that 
Gospel on which you stand, ¢#at Gos- 
pel through which you are saved.” 
Moreover. But. A particle of transi- 
tion simply, or addition to what had 
been before said, not one of contrast, 
or of comparison. 

3,4. The death of Christ for our 
sins, and the resurrection of Christ, 


had been the two pillars of his 
preaching. According to the scrip- 
tures. Meaning of course the Old 


Testament. The repetition is a method 
of emphasis. The deliverance effected 
by Christ was by his resurrection, as 
much as, or more than by his death. 
Mankind through sin had fallen from 
their high estate. All died in Adam 
and went down to Hades the under- 
world. Jesus died and rose again, and 
delivered mankind, all who believed 
in him and followed him, from this 
gloomy world of shades, and carried 
them above to the celestial abodes. 
This constitutes the point of his argu- 
ment in the first part of the chapter. 
If Christ were not risen, then man- 
kind were as bad off as they were 
before; they had obtained no deliver- 


ance from Sheol, Hades, the dark, 
shadowy under-world, their immor- 
tality was gone, except as a kind of life 
in death, and death in life, such as the 
gloomy abodes of the shades offered. 
The work of Christ was then all in vain. 
And the case of the Christians was more 
pitiable than that of any body else, 
for they had fondly imagined that they 
had been delivered from this bondage 
of death, and had attained to the im- 
mortal life of the heavens—the life 
that would be worth living, and worth 
hoping for. But all that brilliant 
expectation and lofty faith received 
their death-blow, if Christ had not 
actually risen. 

5-8. He then proceeds to give the 
strong evidences of eye-witnesses, that 
Christ Aad risen from the grave after 
his crucifixion, He specifies six dis- 
tinct appearances: —1. To Cephas, 
i. €., Peter.” 2; Do the Twelve.) 3 bo 
the more than five hundred brethren 
at once, which probably refers to his 
manifestation in Galilee. 4. To James. 
5: To the whole band of Apostles. 
6. And- finally to Paul. In the Gos- 
pels the appearances of the risen - 
Christ are:—1. To the women early 
at the sepulchre, who came to anoint 
him. 2. To Peter. 3. To John. 4. To 
Mary Magdalene. 5. To the two dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus. 6. To 
the disciples at Jerusalem. 7. To the 
disciples with Thomas. 8. To the dis- 
ciples at the sea of Tiberius. 9. To 
the disciples at his ascension from 
Bethany. It is to be remembered that 
the account by Paul was not by one 
who was an é€ye-witness and disciple at © 
the time, and again, that his narrative | 
preceded by from three to five years 
the record in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, according to the best computa 
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6 the twelve: after that, he was seen of above five hundred breth- 
ren at once ; of whom the greater part remain unto this present, 


'7 but some are fallen asleep. 
8 then of all the apostles. 


9 as of one born out of due time. 


After that, he was seen of James ; 
And last of all he was seen of me also, 


For I am the least of the 


apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I 


ro persecuted the church of God. 


But by the grace of God I am 


what I am: and his grace which was bestowed upon me, was 


not in vain; but I labored more abundantly than they all : 


yet 


tions. Did any prejudice of Paul 
against the public participation of 
- women in the administration of re- 
ligion, prevent his mention of the 
repeated appearances of the risen 


_ Christ to the women at the sepulchre, , 


especially the first one to Mary Mag- 
_ dalene? Of the five hundred, the 
_ greater part still remained as living 
witnesses, only a few in the short in- 
_ termediate years had deceased. This 
' must have been a manifestation in Gal- 
- ilee. His appearance to Paul was in 
__the vision on the way to Damascus. 
One born out of due time. Literally, 
- an abortion. De Wette says that the 
testimony of the Apostle determines 
: the truth of the fact. 
6. After that. Better, besides. 
—  g11. He makes a little episode 
F again on the disputed point among the 
Corinthians of his apostleship. He 
puts forth his claim on two grounds: 
one, of the grace of God in choosing 
him to the work, and making him “a 
Bese] of election, or choice,” and the 
other is his abundant labors in the 
cause. But he humbly took .the 
- lowest seat in the apostolic council, 
_ because originally he had been a per- 
~ secutor of the Church, however abun- 
dant his labors had been since, and 
i however assured was the call to the 
: apostolate by the grace of God. Yet 
‘ even his successful labors he would 
not set down to his own account and 
_ honor, but to the favor of God and his 
assistance. But however it might be 
Betout the inculcation of the doctrine 
| of the resurrection, whether he or they 


had been its most efficient spokesmen, 
at any rate there could be no uncer- 
tainty as to the tenor of their preach- 
ing, or of the hearers’ faith ‘and 
conviction about the resurrection. 

The following Poros are from 
Stanley :— 

“This passage contains the earliest 
extant account of the resurrection of 
Christ. Thirty years at the most, 
twenty years at the least, had elapsed, 
—that is to say, about the same period 
as has intervened between this year 
(1857) and the French Revolution of 
1830; and, as the Apostle observes, 
most of those to whom he appeals as 
witnesses were still living; and he 
himself, though not strictly an eye- 
witness of the fact of the resurrection, 
yet, in so far as he describes the vision 
at his conversion, must be considered 
as bearing unequivocal testimony to 
the delzef in it prevailing at that 
time.” 

“Tn the preceding verses the Apostle 
had carried himself and his readers 
back to the time when he first came 
among them, and when they had 
eagerly embraced the message which 
he bore of the resurrection of Christ. 
He had recalled to them the enthusi- 
asm with which they had received it; 
the steadfastness with which they 
clung to it; the hopes which it held 
out to them. He had recalled also the 
very words (rive Aoyw) in which he had 
announced it; the successive scenes 
by which it had been attested; the 
appearances to Peter and James, the 
greatest of the elder apostles; the 
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Therefore x 


whether it were I or they, so we preach, and ‘so ye believed. 


Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say 1 


some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? 
But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not 3 


risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 4 


and your faith is also vain. 


Yea, and we are found false 15 


witnesses of God, because we have testified of God that he 


raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, if so be that the 


dead rise not. 


For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 16 


raised: and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are 17 


appearances to all the apostles in a 
body; the appearance to the whole 
company of believers, with some of 
whom they might themselves have 
conversed; the appearance, lastly, to 
himself — himself a living proof of the 
reality of the vision; the vision a cer- 
tain sign of the reality of his apostle- 
ship. On this one point, amidst their 
other differences of character and 
calling, himself and the other apostles, 
himself and his readers, were all 
agreed.” 

12. By this verse it appears that the 
doctrine of a resurrection, and a future 
life early met its opponents. Indeed 
in a city and community so luxurious, 
worldly and sensual as that of Corinth, 
how were it possible to be otherwise ? 
This appears to be the peculiar state 
of things which led to the discussion 
of the question of another life. It 
was the unbelief of the Corinthians 
that called out this glorious chapter, 
this impassioned lyric of Immortal 
Life. 

13. The Apostle argues backward, 
not forward, i. e., he does not assume 
that if Christ is not raised, then man- 
kind will not receive resurrection, but 
the reverse, if mankind are not raised, 
then he who is at the head of man- 
kind is not raised. ‘This implies cer- 
tainly that he made the resurrection of 
Christ the efficient cause of the gen- 
eral resurrection, and if the effect, the 
vaising of mankind, did- not take 


place, then the cause did not exist, viz. 
the resurrection, the reanimation, of 
Christ, which was instrumental to that 
effect. The two were indissolubly 
connected, deny one and you deny the 
other. This text associates Christ 
closely with humanity. Christ died, 
as men die. And if they are never to 
see life again, so far it invalidates the 
resurrection of one who shared in the 
attributes of humanity, and is its great 
Exemplar, and stands at its head, as 
its Moral Prince and Leader. The 
above method of reasoning is an 
instance of the reductio ad absurdum. 
He specifies the absurd consequences 
which would result if the resurrection 
of Christ were not admitted. 

14, 15. Still other serious results 
followed. For if Christ were not 
risen, it was to be inferred, 1. That 
the preaching of the Apostle was in 
vain. 2. That the faith of the hearers 
was also in vain, for they fully believed: 
what had been preached to them. 
3. A further consequence was that 
they were convicted of acting the part 
of deceivers and false witnesses, be- 
cause they had maintained that God 
did raise up Christ, but that could not 
be on the supposition of v. 12, that 
there was no general resurrection. 

16. The statement of v. 12, is so 
important in Paul’s judgment, that it 
must be repeated. 

17. Still another tremendous con-— 
clusion followed the denial of the 
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8 yet in your sins, Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
19 Christ are perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, 


20 we are of all men most miserable. But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept. 


21 For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 


resurrection from the dead. They 
not only had their faith taken away, 
but they fell back into their old sins. 
Just as they were rejoicing in their 
freedom from their trangressions and 
the consequences thereof, they were 
thrust back again into the dungeon, 
and the bolt turned upon _ them. 
Having argued from the denial of the 
general resurrection, to the consequent 
overthrow of Christ’s resurrection, he 
now shows what results would follow, 
- if Christ’s resurrection did not hold 
good. 

18. A more pathetic note was 
struck in the dirge that if Christ were 
not raised, then those that had fallen 
asleep in him, who had trusted in his 
promises, murmured his name while 

_ dying, and felt him to be “lovely ” when 
their heart and flesh failed them, were 
perished. No resurrection, no life, no 
hope forever! Blank annihilation had 
swallowed up the dear ones of their 
hearts and homes. This is not an 

argument to the intellect, but it is a 
_ powerful argument to the heart. 

19. Most miserable, not so, but most 
pitiable, most worthy of commisera- 
tion,, for the obvious reason, that 
haying been stimulated by such grand 
promises and hopes it became ail the 
more dreadful to have them all re- 
~ morselessly cut down, like flowers by 
_ the mower’s scythe. ‘The disciple of 
_ Christ having been raised higher 
would be dashed down, lower than 
_ others, if he had to renounce his faith 
in the immortal life. 

20. But Paul is not inclined to give 
way at all to these Corinthian misgiv- 
ings about the foundation doctrine of 
Christianity. He gathers strength for 

himself and others by simply reiter- 

ating the grand words of the Easter 
morning. “Christ is risen, Christ 


“'s risen.” He leads. off, not so 


hp \ 


‘a i/ 


much in order of time, but of distinc- 
tion, the new human race on earth and 
in heaven, to which death is but a 
circumstance, and thus abolishing, 
taking away death, he is prepared to 
expatiate in the succeeding verses 
on the glorious conditions of the 
life eternal, its spirituality, incor- 
ruptibility, glory, strength, and final 
victory over death, sin, and misery. 
The first fruits of them that slept. 
Agreeably to his programme of the 
order of the heavenly estate, mankind 
being all held fast in the bonds of 
death, in the dominion of Hades, the 
under-world, Christ the great Eman- 
cipator, first burst the bonds, Acts 
ii. 24, and thus becomes the first fruits 
of them that slept,—an image taken 
from the yearly harvest —and thus 
opens the passage, unbars the gates of 
déath and Hades, for all souls to fol- 
low him, and rise towards the celestial 
kingdom. ‘The first fruits were a 
small part, which was first taken 
and offered to God, and sanctified the 
whole mass which was to follow.” 
Locke.. 

21-23. Here is farther confirmation 
of our interpretation of the Apostle’s 
discourse. As death, i. e., condemna- 
tion to the under-world, by one man, 
Adam, became the universal destiny, 
so as universal a deliverance from the 
under-world was accomplished by 
another man, Christ. But precedence 
was given to Christ in this emancipa- 
tion. Each man in his own position, 
but Christ at the head. He led the 
great procession from Hades to 
Heaven. He unbarred the gates of 
the under-world, and delivered the 
spirits in prison. It is this victory 
which affords ground for the jubilation 


‘in v. §5 of this chapter. 


21. For since death was for man, 
so equally was the resurrection for 
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of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 22 


all be made alive. 


But every man in his own order: Christ the 2s 


first-fruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 24 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 


down all rule, and all authority, and power. 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. 


For he must 2s 
The last 26 


enemy that shall.be destroyed is death. For he hath put all 27 


things under his feet. 


But when he saith all things are put 


under him, it is manifest that he is excepted which did put all 


things under him. 


And when all things shall be subdued unto 28 


him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that 


put all things under him, that God may be all in all. 


Else 29 


what shall they do, which are baptized for the dead, if the dead 


man. Rom. ii. 27. dua, In. The 
cure was to be commensurate with the 
malady. 


24. The far-darting anticipation of 
the Apostle comes in here to sketch 
the very “last” things, the eschatology 
of the eschatology, as theologians 
might call it. Christ was the instru- 
ment to fulfill the Heavenly Father’s 
plan, reduce to order and obedience 
all rebellious spirits, inaugurate the 
completed kingdom or reign of God, 
and then resign his work and its mag- 
nificent results into the hands of the 
Great Sovereign of all. Two points 
“here are worthy of notice; the idea of 
an entire moral restoration, and the 
complete subordination of Jesus Christ 
to the Father. Neither the doctrine 
of the Trinity, nor that of Eternal 
Punishment, gains much countenance 
from this passage. 

24-27. In the specification of the 
various enemies that would be brought 
into obedience by the reign and work 
of Christ, vale, authority, power, and 
death, as the last of all, he intends to 
comprehend every thing which could 
come into collision with, or mar in any 
respect, the fulfillment of the divine 
purpose. Death, that ends all else, 
would itself be ended. That he is 


excepted, which did put all things under 
him, i. e., Christ, who had subdued 
all else, was himself subject to the 
greater dominion of God. 

28. A repetition of v. 24 in a little 
different form and order of the words, 
and implying more decisively than 
before the subjection of the son him- 
self to the one, universal, divine king- 
dom. God may be allin all. Almost 
the exact phraseology of Pantheism, 
or that God is all, and all is God, but 
Paul’s kind of pantheism did not sink 
God in his works, or impair human 
responsibility. 

29. Zlse. This refers to the alterna- 
tive of there being no resurrection, no — 
future life. Baptized for the dead. 
This verse is a complete puzzle to the 
commentators and lexicographers. 
Stanley enumerates thirteen different 
explanations, but adopts as his own 
what he considers as the “natural signi- 
fication” of this passage, viz. that it 
refers to asomewhat obscure custom 
of baptizing the living for the benefit 
or in behalf of the dead, or as Epi- 
phanius said, “lest in the resurrection 
the dead should be punished for want 
of baptism.” The explanation by 
Robinson in his Lexicon is, “why 
baptized into a belief of the resurrec- 
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so rise not at all? why are they then baptized for the dead? And 
31 why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by your rejoic- 
32 ing which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after 
the manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? let us eat and drink ; 


33 for to-morrow we die. 


Be not deceived: Evil communications 


tion of the dead, if in fact the dead 

rise not,” i. e., “if the dead rise not, 

why expose ourselves to so much suf- 
fering in the hope of a resurrection?” 

But Conybeare and Howson conclude, 
“on the whole therefore the passage 

must be considered to admit of no 

satisfactory explanation. It alludes to 
some practice of the Corinthians, 
which has not been recorded else- 
where, and of which every other trace 
has perished.” Dr. Palfrey connects 
the term “ dead,” though in the plural, 
with Christ, and supposes it signifies 
baptism for him, or in his name, and 

tefers to Matt. xi. 25, Luke x. 21, 

where the plural “ wise and prudent,” 

' and John iv. 38, “other men,” are 
used of one, i. e., Christ, as justifica- 
tion of a like employment of “dead” 
in the present text, in the plural num- 

ber, though it refers to one, viz. 

Christ. It is. the plural of dignity, 
pluralis excellentig. Rom. vi. 3-5. 

30. Why stand we,etc. Why did 
the Apostle and his associates place 
themselves in the post of danger, if 

there was no’resurrection, and no life 
beyond the grave? The Apostle evi- 
dently was not of the number of those 

who think that immortality adds no 
additional weight of sanction to en- 

- force virtue and moral obligation, or 

who would be willing to merge and 

lose their personal identity in the 
perpetuity and immortal life of the 

_ race in general. 

31. Your rejoicing. By metonymy, 
this signifies my rejoicing or boasting 
of you, of your excellencies, etc. He 
did not glory in his converts on his 

own account, but on account of Christ. 

“The Codex Alexandrinus reads, how- 

ever, our, (my) rejoicing, and this read- 

ing is adopted byGriesbach. / die 


daily, i. e., 1 am constantly exposed to 
death. Beyond the common casual- 
ties and exposures of life, he incurred 
additional perils on every hand by his 
confession of the Christian faith, and 
labors in its behalf. 

32. After the manner of men, or 
humanly speaking. 7 have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus. Not that there is 
any account, or reason to believe that 
Paul actually contended in the amphi- 
theatre with wild beasts, as was the 
custom in the gladiatorial shows, 
though the Christians were often 
exposed to this cruelty for their faith. 
The reference probably is to his con- 
flicts with powerful and ferocious 
adversaries, Jewish and Gentile. It 
would be an unequal and hopeless 
conflict, if his faith were limited to 
the horizon of this world. In that 
case, the Epicurean maxim would be 
the more natural, if the less heroic one 
to follow, let us get all the good and 
pleasure we can out of the present 
life, the passing day, for death is the 
end-all of our existence. The ordi- 
nary strength of human nature re- 
quires a larger outlook than this world 
can give, to sustain the noblest forms 
of virtue and = selfsacrifice. The 
martyrs have found in the hope of 
eternal life, motives adequate to carry 
them triumphantly through the most 
awful sufferings. The phrase, Let us 
eat, etc., is found in Is. xxii. 13. See 
also Luke xii. 19. Similar phrases 
are found in Horace and other writers 
of the Epicurean school. This was said 
to be the motto of Sardanapulus, the 
Assyrian king. 

33. Evil communications, etc. This 
Iambic strophe is found in a play of 
Menander, a Greek poet, called Zhazs. 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, 
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corrupt good manners. 


for some have not the knowledge of God. 
But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? 35 


shame. 
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Awake to righteousness, and sin not ; 34 


I speak this to your 


also refers it to the Greek dramatist, 
Euripides, Stanley thus paraphrases 
it. “Character, (manners) may be 
undermined by talk (communications) ; 
Honesty (good) may be undermined 
by roguery (evil).” Milton says it is 
from Euripides, 2. 152. 

34. Awake, etc. As much as to say, 
they had been put to sleep by their dissi- 
pation and self-indulgence, and needed 
arousing as much as a sleeper from his 
slumbers. Some of them had by their 
vicious lives, which he elsewhere re- 
proves, lost the sense of God, and 
brought shame and disgrace on the 
Christian cause. While he and others 
were vindicating the faith at the peril 
of their lives, these false brethren were 
deserving only of condemnation and 
ignominy for their unfaithfulness and 
betrayal of the Church. 

35. But onward from this verse to 
the end of the chapter he expounds 
more fully the circumstances, accom- 
paniments, and conditions of this 
stupendous change from the present 
state to the immortal life. He sketches, 
with a bold, free hand, the charac- 
teristics of the resurrection. It is 
not a cool philosophical statement, but 
an impassioned poem, like chap. xiii., 
a pean, a psalm of the Life Eternal, 
as that was a psalm of charity. Nor 
is Christianity at all responsible for 
the truth of every word and illustra- 
tion of this grand lyrical strain. It is 
not an article of a creed, but a flaming 
description of the most important 
event for us in the universe, our tran- 
sition across the river of death into 
the state of spiritual being. The views 
of Paul, as before hinted, were a mix- 
ture of his Christian assurance of the 
fact of another life beyond the grave, 
with his previous Jewish and rabbini- 
cal conceptions. The old human race, 
which had Adam as their representa- 
tive, had all been subject to death and 
Hades, where they were shut out from 
the celestial kingdom. The new 


human race, led by Christ, as its repre- 
sentative, were redeemed by him from 
this Hadean death, though they passed 
through the mortal change, and they 
and the spirits in prison, the old 
human race, would be redeemed by 
the risen Christ from the bonds of 
death, and raised up to the heavenly 
state, the dead in Christ having the 
privilege of first leading the way. 
1 Thess. iv. 16. This general outline 
of the Pauline eschatology, or doctrine 
of the last things, will explain not only 
the passage before us, but many other 
parts of the epistles and discourses of 
Paul. It indicates why he made Jesus 
and the resurrection such prominent 
topics of all his discussions, both with 
Jews and Gentiles. Acts xvii. 18, 31, 
xxiii. 6. Instead of making, as the. 
Christian world has done, the Atone- 
ment, a word which Paul seldom uses, 
the great salvatory process of the 
Gospel, it would be much more con- 
sistent, and could be sustained by 
numerous citations from Paul’s writ- 
ings, to assign to the Resurrection the 
chief rank as the great redemptive act 
of Christianity. It was the theme of 
the Immortal Life, as represented by 
Christ, which enlisted more than aught 
else the fervid soul of Paul, and 
kindled his eloquence to its brightest 
flame. But some man will say, etc. 
Here the Apostle meets the difficulty 
which lies at the root of most of the 
skepticism about another life. It is 
the details, the Aow, with what body, 
with what conditions and character- 
istics is this immense change to take 
place? Hence all the illustrations go 
to the point of making it possible, and 
more intelligible, vivid, and conceiv- 
able by such analogies as the present 
life affords. He would quicken the 
doubter’s halting imagination, start 
him out of his familiar and ordinary 
grooves of thought, and enable him to 
lay hold of the conception and faith 
of the immortal life by such things as 
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36 and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou 
37 sowest is not quickened except it die: and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain; 
38 it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain: but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his own 


39 body. All flesh is not the same flesh; there is one kind of 


flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and 


4o another of birds. 


There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 


terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory 
4: of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and 


another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for 


were familiar to his exverience here. 
But we must remember, it is illustra- 
tions he uses, not arguments. 

36. Zhou fool. On this as on other 
occasions the Apostle does not mince 
his words. The term carries the im- 
pression, not only of intellectual dull- 
ness, but of moral perversity, as is 
customary in its biblical use. Zaz 
which thou sowest, etc. The decisive 
word is ¢kow. Your own experience 
can teach you, if you will learn. It is 
by dying the seed is quickened. And 
it is by dying that the soul-seed is 
quickened into its higher life. 

37. Thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, etc. It is not the bare identi- 
cal kernel that you put in the ground 
that comes up again, be it of wheat or 
other grain. Poor and meagre would 
be the farmer’s crop and harvest, if he 
had no farther returns than what he 
commits to the soil. But new and 
more numerous grains of wheat spring 
up from the solitary kernel. Fresh 


~ and beautiful verdure comes forth from 


the decaying grain. “The valleys are 
covered over with corn.” So death 
and the resurrection which follows, do 
not give back to man simply what he 
was before, but clothe him with new 
and transcendent powers, a fresh har- 


‘vest of beauty and fruitfulness, and 
. unfold germs never known on earth. 


38. God giveth it a body, etc. The 
argument of analogy is, we need not 
torment ourselves with anxiety as it 


respects the nature of the body with 
which God will re-endow the soul after 
its change. We can see by the 
humble lesson of the field, that God 
takes care of the tiniest seed, that he 
gives each kind of grain its appro- 
priate vestment and verdure, and that 
none is neglected or forgotten. Wheat 
comes up as wheat, corn as corn, rye 
as rye, and each is clothed upon with 
its appropriate body. 

39. All flesh is not the same flesh, 
etc. He rises one stage from vege- 
table to animal life. Here we see the 
same divine fruitfulness of invention 
and variety. God shows even on the 
earthly scale of the structures of fish, 
bird, beast and man, his abounding 
skill and adaptation, his benevolent 
design in providing for every thing 
that swims, flies, or walks, in the nice 
adjustment of the creature to its 
sphere, and its sphere to the creature, 
and contriving such endless provisions 
for the sustenance, repair, comfort, 
locomotion, propagation, beauty and 
use of every thing that lives. Shall 
we limit a Creator of such boundless 
resources, as displayed even in this 
elementary sphere, and question his 
ability, or disposition to clothe our 
future selves as human beings with 
such appropriate bodies or vestures as 
will be best fitted for that advanced 
stage of our being? Matt. vi. 30, 
7SOly 18) 

40, 41. There are also celestial bodies, 
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one star differeth from another star in glory. So also is the 42 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption: it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it 43 


is sown in weakness, it is raised in power: it is sown a natural 44 


body, it is raised a spiritual body. 


There is a natural body, 


and there is a spiritual body. And so it is written, The first man 45 


etc. He advances a stage farther. 
He ascends from earth to heaven, 
from bodies on the earth, to bodies in 
the vast fields of space. The marvel- 
lous variety and affluence of the Crea- 
tor’s hand are not limited to vegetables 
and animals. The same profusion of 
skill is visible in the heavenly bodies. 
No two are just alike. All are differ- 
ent, one from another. The sun, the 
moon, and the stars can never be mis- 
taken, one for another. Each has its 
own size, constitution, radiance, revo- 
lution, law, and use. Can the Being, 
who has shown such infinite creative 
invention upon a scale so sublime and 
extended, be at a loss how to make 
provision for his human children in 
their transfer from the terrestrial to 
the celestial home? Can he not con- 
trive the proper tabernacle for the 
indwelling spirit as he has done here? 
Can he not suit its needs by a suitable 
environment and scenery of nature, 
as he has done here for its growth, 
education, and happiness? 

42. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead, etc. Observe that Paul does not 
answer the objector and caviller by 
describing exactly with what body we 
shall come to our heavenly estate. 
His terms are all general. He does 
not undertake to detail, and he does 
not profess to know precisely what the 
shape, size, substance, organs of the 
rejuvenated soul will take to itself 
under the formative hand of the Crea- 
tor. But the argument is, He can be 
trusted with his own work. He has 
done it so well, so richly eve, that he 
can be relied upon ¢heve. Even earth 
can supply hints and arguments for 
heaven. The magnificence of this 
world bears up the hope of a sublimer 
magnificence to unfold before the eyes 
of the immortals. 


42-44. The parallels which ‘the 
Apostle runs are therefore not de- 
signed, except as hints, suggestions, 
to eke out the conceptions of the 
glorified state. He had no spiritual 
spectroscope by which he could com- 
pare the substances of the celestial 
abodes with those of our present state. 
But what he could, and did do, was to 
indicate tendencies, to point to anal- 
ogies, to take the choicest which earth” 
afforded, and to employ those helps to 
assist the mind to grasp somewhat of 


.the glory, freedom, and blessedness of 


the soul-life. Against corruption, with 
which we have some acquaintance, he 
set zncorruption ; against dishonor, he 
ranged elory ; against weakness, power; 
against a zatural, or, more properly, 
a physical body, a spiritual body, some 
more refined, agile, subtle, and har- 
monious tabernacle for the spirit. 
And then he anchors himself on the 
fact that there is, there must be, a 
spiritual constitution fitted for the 
graduated, advanced human being, as 
his physical environment is fitted for 
his condition and education here. The 
argument is the convincing one of the 
law of progressive being, first the ele- 
mentary, then the more advanced and 
complete development. We see hints 
enough of this great principle, even in 
this life, to enable us to throw our 
bridge forward, and attach it to the 
eternal shore with great confidence 
and certainty. Vatural body means 
animal body. 

44. As there is a body adapted to 
animal life, so also there is a body 
adapted to spiritual life. : 

45-47. He takes surmises even from 
our earthly knowledge and experience 
which may help us to bridge over the 
finite to the infinite. The original 
progenitor of the human race was a 
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Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quick- 


46 ening spirit. 


Howbeit, that was not first which is spiritual, but 


that which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual. 


47 The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the 


48 Lord from heaven. 


As is the earthy, such are they also that 


are earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 


49 heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
so shall also bear the image of the heavenly. Now this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 


5: God ; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. 


Behold I 


shew you a mystery ; We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 


living soul; the second great leader of 
the new race was something more, a 
more highly and intensely vitalized 
being, a vivifying spirit, already half 
within the verge of the heavenly 
estate. And there was nothing forced, 
unnatural or unexpected in all this 
process. It was the order of nature 
herself, building on her own work and 
foundation; first natural, physical, 
then spiritual, super nature, super 
physical, supernatural; not unnatural, 
but nature fulfilled, nature raised to 
the highest power and maximum, car- 
ried out to the ultimate. Agassiz said 
the humblest mollusc prophecied man, 
because its structure hinted its ultima- 
tion in the perfection of the vertebrate 
type, as the completion of the pro- 
gramme of which it was the primary 
outline. .So the physical man, man as 
we know him here, prophecies the 
completion of the type in spiritual and 
celestial being and beauty. Zhe fist 
man, etc. The same figure of the 
~ earthly Adam and the heavenly Christ ; 
the weak and tempted progenitor, and 
the heaven-empowered Saviour, is 
brought forward again as the favorite 
contrast. But the verse refers to one 
and the same man, first living an 
earthly life, secondly raised to an im- 
mortal, self-perpetuating life. 

48-49. This same law parts off 
characters, as well as stages and steps 
of being. Some already here are 
heavenly, and anticipate, as it were, 


their heavenly estate, they put on 
even with the earth-clothed garments 
features of spiritual radiance and 
beauty. Others remain of the earth, 
earthy, and do not emerge from the 
physical life into the heavenly to any 
great extent. But the progress in the 
course of Providence must come, and 
come to all. The we of the Apostle 
seems to stand for the human race. 
There is a natural order, to which we 
are swept on by a power greater than 
our own, an organic change from 
earthly conditions to heavenly condi- 
tions, a laying aside of the mortal, and 
putting on of immortality, when death 
shall be swallowed up in victory. 

50. With still increased earnestness, 
calling to his brethren, he catches a 
glimpse of the glorified state, and sees 
there an exemption from the flesh and 
blood, which have so weighed us 
down here, but which were the fitting 
and useful garments for our earthly 
childhood. But we have outgrown them 
now. Werise to a new spiritual man- 
hood. Flesh and fleshly things cannot 
pass the quarantine of heaven. We 
cannot rise to the beatific state with 
these bodies of flesh and blood, the 
identical ones we had on earth. 

51, 52. A mystery. What had been 
a secret, a mystery, he now unfolds, so 
that it is a mystery no longer. He 
goes on to use the imagery of an army. 
We are like soldiers sleeping in their 
tents who are suddenly, as in the 
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In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the se 


last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this cor- 53 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. So when this corruptible shall have put on incor- 54 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, ss 


where is thy victory? 


twinkling of an eye, awaked by the 
bugle call, which summons them to 
rise and prepare for action. God’s 
mighty archangel will blow his trum- 
pet over the sleeping hosts of the 
innumerable dead, and they will 
spring into life and follow their 
great captain, who has won the vic- 
tory over death and the grave, and 
enter with him into his divine king- 
dom and inheritance. Because this is 
poetry, it does not follow that it is not 
essentially fact. What is solidly true 
is the grand, the sublime change, the 
springing from death, corruption and 
the grave, to the immortal life. To 
make it picturesque and impressive to 
men immersed in sense and _ fast 
bound in the chains of the letter, and 
feebly grasping the immense reality, 
he brings the pageantry of the mili- 
tary host, startled to their feet by the 
trumpet’s blast, and making them- 
selves instantly ready to follow their 
commanding general. Ezekiel has the 
imagery, XxXvil. Io. 

53. The principle was so important 
that it must be reiterated. The condi- 
tions of earth must be exchanged for the 
conditions of heaven. Flesh and blood 
must give way, the mortal must put on 
immortality. The grand climacteric 
would be to have our earthly house of 
this tabernacle dissolved, and to be 
clothed upon with our house from 
heaven. 

54, 55: In this tremendous change 
would be the fulfillment of the predic- 
tion that death and Hades would be 
overthrown. They would find a 


The sting of death is sin; and the 56 


mightier than themselves. Death, that 
had conquered all, and laid humanity 
low in the grave, in Hades, for that is 
the word, would itself give way before 
the risen Christ who could not be 
holden by its bonds, but who would 
rise and lead the imprisoned, but now 
emancipated millions from their dark, 
under-world existence, a condition of 
half-life and half-death, onward to the 
kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world. So it would 
come to pass that as in Adam all died, 
all fell to the lot of Hades, in Christ 
all would be called forth to life and 
immortality. O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, etc. Literally, Hades, 
often and improperly translated “ hell,” 
but meaning the under-world, the 
Hebrew Sheol. Hos. xiii. 14. He 
chants victory over the mighty, but 
now overthrown powers, the Titans of 
the earth-world. | 

56, 57. What had added its chief 
poignancy to this Hadean fate, was 
sin. And what gave vividness and 
strength to the sense of sin was the law. 
The law revealed men to themselves. 
They saw themselves in its mirror, and 
were ashamed. The thorn of remorse 
was the sharp revelation of duty. 
But from this mortal despair Jesus 
saves us; he shows a forgiving father, 
he shows how repentance can bring 
forgiveness. He reassures the prodi- 
gal son to return to his father’s house, 
and convinces him that he will meet 
a welcome there. However much he 
has lost, and however much he may 
yet have to suffer from old habits, and 
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But thanks be to God, which giveth 
58 us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Therefore, my 


beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 


ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that yom 


labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


CHAriIER XVI. 


Concerning the Contributions of the Church, and Personal and Private Mat- 
ters, with Salutations to Friends. 


Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given 


inveterate tastes, and raging appetites 
and passions, that have been cosseted 
and petted, when they should have 
been restrained and governed, yet the 
supreme obstacle is removed. ‘The 
cordial understanding ” is restored, the 
father’s love is guaranteed, the by- 
gones shall be by-gones, hope shall 
take up its magical wand and point 
the way to new peace, joy and prog- 
ress. While on the side of sin, law, 
death, and the grave therefore, all 
is dark and hopeless, on the side of 
Christ, grace, forgiveness, deliverance, 
love, and immortal life, all is bright, 
and full of hope. This is the cheerful- 
ness of religion: strange that in its 
true character and mission it should 
ever be associated with gloom or re- 
pulsiveness. All its great words are 
full of cheer,—life, light, love, hope, 
faith, blessedness, heaven, Father, im- 
mortal life, God, Christ. 

56. The strength of sin ts the law. 
The law, by its burdensome rites, 
showed how great an evil sin is. 

58. And the soul-cheering exhorta- 
tion from such a discourse is s steadfast- 
ness of trust and faith, and fruitfulness 
in character and life, conscious that 
the end will justify the means, that no 
stroke of this work can be in vain, and 
that he who gives himself up to this 
service of God will enjoy the knowl- 
edge and hope of his truth here, and 
in the world to come everlasting life, 
the crown and consummation of all 
the beatitude of heaven. 

6 


CHAPTER XVI. 

I, 2. Paul, discoursing of the sub- 
limest subjects known to men or 
angels, can drop at once into the atti- 
tude of a practical counsellor about 
affairs of common life. He did not 
leave his doctrine without a moral and 
an application. “The work of the 
Lord,” in which they were to abound, 
xv. 58, was just such helpfulness as he 
here specifies, aid to the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. For he was too sagacious 
not to know that ‘faith without works 
is dead, being alone,” being by itself, 
and that all they could do for Jeru- 
salem, would be repaid manifold to 
Corinth. But if not, if no good did 
rebound to Corinth, still all the same, 
Jerusalem must be relieved, for “ man- 
kind are all of a family.” Given order 
to the churches of Galatia. Acts xviii. 
23, Gali, To), Benge), says, aural 
commends the example of the Gala- 
tians to the Corinthians, the example 
of the Corinthians to the Macedonians, 
the example of the Macedonians and 
Corinthians to the Romans. Great is the 
force of example.” Upon the first day 
of the week. ‘The observance of Sun- 
day by the Christians receives its 
earliest mention here. The early 
Churches seem to be as zealous in 
works as they were earnest in faith. 
Paul would reduce benevolence to a 
regular system, take it out of the 
chances of mere fitful and spasmodic 
generosity, and enlist it as an instru- 
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order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first 2 
day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 


hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 


And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your letters, 3 


them will I send to bring your liberality unto Jerusalem. 
if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with me. 


And 4 
Now I will 5 


come unto you, when I shall pass through Macedonia: for I 


do pass through Macedonia. 


And it may be that I will abide, 6 


yea, and winter with you, that ye may bring me on my journey 


whithersoever I go. 


but I trust to tarry a while with you, if the Lord permit. 


ment of cultivating constant interest 
in others, and the spirit of unselfish 
self-sacrifice. When I come. He did 
not visit Jerusalem till he had been in 
Corinth, and writing from there to the 
Romans, xv. 25, 26, he speaks of his 
contemplated journey to Palestine. 
See also Acts xxiv. 17. Robertson 
says, “Observe again: Galatia and 
Corinth were now interested in the 
same object. It was not merely 
Corinth united to Jerusalem, or Gala- 
tia to Jerusalem, but Jerusalem, 
Corinth, and Galatia were linked by a 
common object to each other. You 
have seen a magnet applied to a mass 
or iron filings, and watched the multi- 
tude of delicate points all adhering to 
each other, through the invisible in- 
fluence which, sent throughout them 
all, makes each in its turn a magnet. 
To scattered races and divided peoples, 
to separate castes and ancient enmi- 
ties, Christ was the magnet which 
united all. His Spirit gave to all a 
common interest, and that is the 
closest bond of union. As suggested 
here, the different parts of Christen- 
dom were made to feel together. 
Benumbed and _ paralyzed till then, the 
frame of humanity was suddenly made 
to throb with a common life.” 

Thom says, “It is said that the 
manifestation of a brotherly interest 
by one Community towards another, a 
general direction of effectual sympa- 


For I will not see you now by the way; 7 


But I 


o 


thy toward distant sufferers, is peculiar 
to Christianity. It dates with the 
Gospel, and appears there for the first 
time, as a new fact in history. There 
is no parade made of it in the records, 
nor any claim of appropriation on this 
new development of the spirit of 
humanity.” 

3. 4. We see how wisely the Apostle 
deters to their judgment about the 
mere details. He was only anxious 
that the thing should be done. He 
would enlist them in the work, not 
only of giving, but of attending to 
the appropriation of their gifts. The 
great secret of a useful Church, isa 
working Church, a Church in which 
every one, man, woman and child, has 
a place, has a part to fulfill, and is 
led to co-operate in the promotion of 
the good of the whole, and to feel 
that each one is important in_ his 


sphere, that the widow’s mite is equal, — 


or superior in its place, to the rich 
man’s offerings. 

5. J shall pass through Macedonia. 
Acts xix. 21, This journey he after- 
wards took, 2 Cor.i. 15-17,-Acts xx. I, 
though after some delay. 

6-8. His plan was to stay in Ephe- 
sus, where he then was, and where he 
wrote this epistle, till Pentecost, or 
the month of May. After that he 
would cross over to Macedonia, then 
he thought of spending the following 
winter in Corinth, and further, he 
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For a great door and 


effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries. 


x0 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you without 


1 fear; for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do. 
no man therefore despise him: 


Let 
but conduct him forth in peace, 


that he may come unto me: for I look for him with the breth- 


wz ren, 


As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to 


come unto you with the brethren: but his will was not at all to 
come at this time ; but he will come when he shall have con- 


13 venient time. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 


hoped that some of the Corinthians 
would aid, or accompany him on his 
further missionary tour, whithersoever 
that might lead him. 

g. Great opportunities offered, and 
great obstacles rose in his way—two 
reasons for activity and co-operation. 
The adversaries were numerous in- 
deed — Jews and _ heathen, open 
assailants and false brethren, the gov- 
ernment and the populace, philosophy 
and superstition, the priests of idola- 
try, and the Jewish rabbis, the civil 
authorities and the military power — 
were alike warring against the fol- 
lowers of the humble Nazarene. What 
hope, to all human appearance, was 
there that Paul and his little band of 
missionaries could meet and master 
such a phalanx of foes? It seemed 
like shooting arrows against Mount 
Olympus. 

10, 11. Acts xvi. 1-3, xix. 22, 1 Tim. 
iv. 12. His advice is that they should 
co-operate with Timothy, for he wasa 
young man, and needed encourage- 
ment; and they should consider that 
he was carrying on the same work in 
which Paul himself was engaged, and 
however young and _ inexperienced 
Timothy might be, they were to bear 
it in mind that he was to be honored 
for his work’s sake, respected for his 
official position. He elsewhere warns 
this same son of his to maintain the 
dignity of his high calling, and let no 
one despise his youth. 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
But Paul needed his assistance, and 


wished that he might be escorted to 
him under the wing of some of the 
brethren, or it may mean, I and the 
brethren look for him. 

12. Paul had also desired that 
Apollos, who had been concerned 
originally in the establishment of the 
Church there, might visit it again in 
company with others, but Apollos had 
other purposes at that time. And 
Paul does not force his will. His 
spirit was very unlike that of subse- 
quent ministers of Christ, who, under 
the title of popes, bishops and arch- 
bishops, have lorded and kinged it 
over God’s heritage, and made im- 
plicit obedience to their behests the 
condition of salvation or perdition. 
Small countenance is given in the 
Epistles of Paul to conceiving of any 
but the most simple and _ unforced 
management of the early churches; 
something very much like our modern 
Congregationalism. Probably Apollos 
dissented from Paul’s project lest his 
presence at Corinth would encourage 
the faction, calling itself by his name, 
which must have been repugnant alike 
to his Christian spirit and his common 
sense. 

13, 14. The Apostle could well 
afford to give these precepts of watch- 
fulness, faith, and charity, to others, 
for they were illustrated vividly in his 
own life. He did not ask others to do 
what he was not prompt and earnest 
to do himself. He takes his figures 
from the games, in which vigilance, 
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men, be strong. Let all your things be done with charity. 14 
I beseech you, brethren, (ye know the house of Stephanas, that 15 
it is the first-fruits of Achaia, and that they have addicted them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints,) that ye submit yourselves %6 
unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us, and laboureth. 
I am glad of the coming of Stephanas, and Fortunatus, and 17 
Achaicus : for that which was lacking on your part, they have 
supplied. For they have refreshed my spirit and yours: there- 38 


fore acknowledge ye them that are such. The churches of 19 


Asia salute you. 


Lord, with the church that is in their house. 


Aquila and Priscilla salute you much in the 


All the brethren 20 


alertness, steadfastness, playing the 
man, and nerving himself for the 
battle, recall the proper qualites to be 
exhibited in the combatant of the Isth- 
mian stadium. But one bright quality, 
which was almost unknown in the 
games, was to rise to the front rank in 
the Christian code, viz., charity. Here 
was the quietus to the contentions of 
opposing sects, and rival leaders, that 
were tearing the Corinthian Church to 
pieces, and threatening the very exis- 
tence of this promising branch of the 
new faith. 

15, 16. The heart of the good Apos- 
tle comes out strongly in his saluta- 
tions and exhortations at the close of 
all his epistles. However sharply he 
chides, the smile on his face ere long 


shows that he cherished warm and - 


tender feelings at heart towards all. 
But he had his favorite friends, and 
he shows the beauty and loveliness of 
his affections. Stephanas was ten- 
derly associated with the beginning of 
his work in Greece, and the fact that 
his household had devoted themselves 
to service in the Church (deaconate) 
claimed his especial gratitude. These 
titles of usefulness and early conver- 
sion furnished grounds of greater 
deference due to them on the part of 
the rest of the Church. All such 
persons had a patent of nobility in the 
Christian book of heraldry, and were 
entitled to unusual honors and respect- 
ful regard. 

17, 18. Even the servants, as they 


are conjectured by their names to be, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, were enno- 
bled by their Christian calling, in 
which conditions bond and free were 
alike sunk out of sight, and they came in 
for a joint share of dignity and respect 
with the noblest. The Stephanas of 
v. 17, is supposed to be not the same 
as the Stephanas of v. 15, but the 
slave or freed bondman of the first 
Stephanas, and falling, with his asso- 
ciates Fortunatus and Achaicus, under 
the head of the household. Zhey have 
supplied. They have refreshed. In 
some respects they had done not less, 
but even more than others. They had 
anticipated and supplied wants of 
which others had not been sensible, or 
for which they had been backward. 
They were to be honored and _ re- 
spected on the principle, that he who 
would be greatest among you, should 
be your minister, that is, your ser- 
vant. , 

19. Asia, not Asia Magna, Asia the 
great, or Asia Minor, Asia the little, 
but a still less Asia, a Roman province 
of Asia Minor. These salutations 
indicate the close and fond ties which 
united the struggling bands of Chris- 
tians. While the world frowned, love 
and kindness were found at home, in 
the Church, in the house. Aguzla and 
Priscilla. Acts xviii. 2. 18, 26, Rom. 
xvi. 3, 2 Tim. iv. 19. Much in the 
Lord. Stanley paraphrases, “a full 
Christian greeting.” 

20. The Oriental salutation was 
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21 greet you. Greet ye one another with an holy kiss. The salu- 
22 tation of me Paul with mine own hand. If any man love not 


23 the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema, Maran-atha. The 


24 grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen. 


you all in Christ Jesus. 


The first epistle to the 


My love be with 


Corinthians was written from 


Philippi, by Stephanas, and Fortunatus, and Achaicus, 


and Timotheus. 


with a kiss. Paul adds the epithet 
“holy,” as signifying its. transference 
to the Christian Church, and there 
practised in the proper spirit congenial 
with the pure character and holy pur- 
poses of the new faith. 

21. Mineown hand. His own signa- 
ture. The letter otherwise was written 
by an amanuensis, who was_ probably 
Sosthenes. 1 Cor. i. I. 

22. Anathema. Accursed, anathe- 
matized. Had the spirit of persecu- 
tion, the old leaven, quite died out of 
the heart of Paul? It probably means, 
let him be separated from you. This 
and no more. Maran-atha. Literally, 
the Lord hath come, or the Lord will 
come, or is coming. The language is 


very ambiguous, and it is by no means 
certain what is meant. Perhaps this 
is aS near as we can get it: The 
Lord is at hand, therefore take heed 
lest you incur his reprobation if you 
do not become his disciples. 

The grace, etc. The term is 
equivalent to, ‘‘let the spirit of 
Christ” rest on you. Let the favor, or 
goodness, or mercy of Christ rest on 
you. 

24. My Jove. The word in the 
original is not mere lover’s love, or 
friendly love, but spiritual, moral love, 
agape, love which has in it a moral 
quality. It is love that has its root in 
Christ and God. 


23. 


The subscription is not correct or 
genuine. The Apostle wrote from 
Ephesus, not Philippi. The Sinaitic, 


Vatican and Alexandrine MSS. have 
the subscription, “ The First (Epistle) 
to the Corinthians.” 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


TITLE. 


In the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrine manuscripts, the title 
is simply, “The Second to the Corinthians.” 


AUTHORSHIP. 


No doubt is entertained by critics entitled to confidence, that 
this Epistle is genuine, and was, like the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written by the Apostle Paul. The proofs are the 
voice of Christian antiquity in the works of Irenzus, Athenagoras, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and others; the assertion of 
the first verses of the Epistle, and its internal character, in tone, 
style, methods of reasoning, and illustrations, historical and 
biographical references, doctrine, and aim, and its connection 
with the first Epistle, and with the personal history of Paul. The 
characteristics of the Apostle are impressed on every verse. 


CONTENTS. 


The unity of the Epistle is very much broken, and the topics 
are not arranged in a regular sequence, But the work is mainly 
occupied with an account of his apostolic labors and perplexities, 
his feelings of anxiety for his converts, and his suspense as to 
the reception by them of his first Epistle, the collection for the 
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churches in Judea, the vindication of his apostolical authority» 
and the concluding salutations. 


DATE. 


While the precise date cannot be fixed, a pretty good approxi- 
mation may be made to it. The almost unanimous opinion of 
scholars fixes it at from a. D. 56 to a. p. 58. It could not have 
been long after the composition of the first Epistle. That date 
was fixed at A. D. 55 to A. D. 58. It was fourteen years from the 
time of his conversion. Chap. xii. 2. 


OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


When Paul, who was then at Ephesus, wrote his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, it was his intention to stay there till Pentecost. 
But the riot of Demetrius and his fellow-workers broke in upon 
this resolution, and he left earlier, and went to Macedonia, by 
way of Troas, and there he anxiously awaited the coming of Titus, 
to learn what had been the effect of his first letter on the mercurial 


‘Corinthians. No steamers, nor telegraphs, nor telephones could - 


then hasten the news from city to city. Slow and tedious were 
the hours, and days, and months of delay and painful suspense. 
At length Titus arrives, and brings the glad tidings that the first 
Epistle of Paul had in a great measure effected its object. Paul 
then writes in a short time this second Epistle of congratulations 
and affectionate entreaties and counsels. On his return, Titus 
conveys this Epistle to Corinth, and preparation is made for the 
visit of the Apostle, and the collection of alms for the poor 
Christians of Judea and Jerusalem. 


CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


It is not a doctrinal or argumentative Epistle, like that to the 
Romans, or that to the Galatians, but a personal, pastoral, and 
advisory, apologetical letter, as of a friend to friends, and as of a 
shepherd to his flock. It is full of Paul— Paul anxious, Paul 
rejoicing, Paul reprimanding, Paul praising. 


THE 
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Christian Greetings and Anxieties for the Brethren in Corinth. 


PavuL, an apostle.of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and 
Timothy our brother, unto the church of God which is at 


2 Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achaia: 


grace be 


to you and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord 


3 Jesus Christ. 


Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ;" 
4 who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort where- 


5 with we ourselves are comforted of God. 


For as the sufferings 


1. Paul sets his apostleship in the 
front, not as his own, but as an office 
entrusted to him by God,—a fact 
never to be forgotten. Z?mothy. He 
took the place apparently of Sosthenes, 
the amanuensis of Paul in the first 
epistle. A// the saints, etc. Achaia 
included a large district of Greece 
at this time. If there were not other 
Churches, at least there were indi- 
vidual Christians scattered here and 
there through the country. The old 
Achaia was a rim of land on the 
Corinthian Gulf in the northern 
part of the Peloponnessus. But the 
Achaia of Roman times included the 
' whole of the Peloponnessus, and of 
Ellas with the adjacent islands in fact 
all of Greece except Macedonia. 


2, 3. These grand words have been 
so long the common-places of the 
Church, that we forget their high and 
striking import to those just coming 
out of the darkness of heathenism, or 
the bondage of Hebrew formalism. 
They reflooded the dark world with 
the light and love of God. They gave 
a tender sense of the all-encompassing 
and merciful Providence and grace of” 
the Heavenly Powers. 

4, 5. The spirit of self-sacrifice and 
consecration 1s recognized as a duty 
even in our griefs and trials. The 
very comfort we seek is not solely for 
ourselves, but it is to make us better 
able to minister to others in their 
afflictions. ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give,” is a motto which is needed 
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of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 


Christ. 


And whether we be afflicted, it is for your consolation 6 


and salvation, which is effectual in the enduring of the same 


sufferings which we also suffer: 


or whether we be comforted, 


it is for your consolation and salvation. And our hope of youis 7 


steadfast, knowing, that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so 
shall ye be also of the consolation. For we would not; brethren, 8 
have you ignorant of our trouble which came to us in Asia, that 
we were pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that 
we despaired even of life: but we had the sentence of death in 9 
ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God 


which raiseth the dead: who delivered us from so great a 10 
death, and doth deliver: in whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver us: ye also helping together by prayer for us, that for 


in things both sacred and secular. 
Spiritual blessings, like the manna of 
old, spoil in keeping too long. Com- 
munication, reciprocity is the rule of 
life — be it of things of earth or things 
of heaven. 

6,7. The Apostle could neither be 
afflicted, nor comforted, but what it 
would redound to the welfare of his 
Corinthian brethren. They were in 
one common ship. The interchange 
was complete. They were members 
of one body, Christ, and if one mem- 
ber suffered, all the members suffered 
with it. It was in this genial atmos- 
phere of sympathy and love, that the 
knots and tangles of their difficul- 
ties and embarrassments with one 
another could best be smoothed out, 
and a cordial understanding restored 
and preserved. Suffering and conso- 
lation went as two angels hand in 
hand, only one was of a shaded and 
the other of a shining face. 

8. Trouble which came tous in Asia. 
It is reasonably supposed that Paul 
here refers to that storm of persecu- 
tion which burst upon him in Ephesus, 
related in Acts xix, in which he might 
well suppose that his end had come. 
Ephesus was situated in Asia —the 
small province in Asia Minor so 


called. Mr. Wood, an English ex- 
plorer, has disinterred the ancient city, 
and discovered the ruins of the mag- 
nificent temple of Diana, on account 
of which the great uproar took place. 
It was the diminished sale of the 
silver shrines, or models of this fa- 
mous “wonder” of the world, that 
awoke the mob - spirit in Ephesus, and 
came near ending the Apostle’s life 
and mission. The seven wonders of 
the world were the Colossus of 
Rhodes, the Temple of Diana, the hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon, the Mau- 
soleum of Caria, the Pyramids of. 
Egypt, the Statue of Olympian Jupi- 
ter by Phidias at Athens, and the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva. 

g. 10. Brought to the very jaws of 
death — sentence of death — danger of 
death, we found deliverance’ in 
heaven, not in earth. 1 Cor. xv. 32. 
No wonder the yells of that Ephesian 
rabble for hours, should remind him 
of the roar of the wild beasts, as they 
were let out of their lairs to prey on 
their victims in the amphitheatre, at 
the gladiatorial shows. 

11. Heavenly aids were to be sup- 
plicated for, as well as human sympa- 
thies. As many had shared in the 
benefit, it was no more than fair that 
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the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many persons, 


x2 thanks may be given by many on our behalf. 


For our rejoicing 


is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 


God, we have had our conversation in the world, and more 


3 abundantly to you-ward, For we write none other things unto 


you, than what ye read or acknowledge; and I trust ye shall 


4 acknowledge even to the end ; as also ye have acknowledged us 


in part, that we are your rejoicing, even as ye also are ours in 


15 the day of the Lord Jesus. 


And in this confidence I was 


minded to come unto you before, that ye might have a second 


16 benefit ; and to pass by you into Macedonia, and to come again 


out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be brought on my 


17 way towards Judea. 


When I therefore was thus minded, did I 


use lightness? or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me there should be yea, yea, 


18 and nay, nay? 


But as God is true, our word toward you was 


many should unite in the expression 
of gratitude for the same. Paul had 
experienced a wonderful deliverance. 
He wanted others, as well as himself, 
should be grateful, and especially his 
dear flock in Corinth. 

12. But in the last resort, in spite of 
all outward tumults and persecutions, 
he could retire within, and meet the 
approving voice of his own conscience. 
He had put self and worldly interest 
aside, and had done his best to walk 
by the heavenly light and grace, and 
in regard to the Corinthian brethren 
he was especially clear in his record 
- inthis respect. S%mzplicity, holiness. 

13,14. The Apostle did not hold 
one opinion in private, and put 
another in his letters, he had no 
esoteric and exoteric distinctions of 


truth. The sense you find in my let- 
ters that is the sense I write. We are 
at one in our understanding. In fact, 


you have already committed your- 
selves in this direction, and have testi- 
fied to a like joy in us, as we have in 


you, as before the solemnities of the 
great day which is approaching. We 
can here trace a play on words. 

15, 16. Stimulated by this mutual 
interchange of confidence and affec- 
tion, the Apostle had at first purposed 
to journey to Corinth, and renew the 
benefits which he had already done 
them on the previous occasion. Thus 
minded, he had planned his journey, 
first to visit Macedonia, then Corinth, 
and finally to go to Jerusalem with 
the collection made by the brethren 
for the poor of the Church there. 

17, 18. Probably some evil- minded 
persons in Corinth had accused him 
of fickleness and capricious temper in 
changing his mind, and making new 
plans. He repels the, charge, and 
asserts that he adhered to one pur- 
pose throughout and he invokes the 
all-seeing Witness as proof of his 
steadfastness of purpose. It was in 
details only he had seemed to be 
unstable. Was he swayed, as they 
insinuated, by worldly considerations ? 
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not yea and nay. For the son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 19 
preached among you by us, even by me, and Silvanus, and 
Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him was yea.. For all 20 
the promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, unto the 
glory of God by us. Now he which stablisheth us with you 2 
in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God ; who hath also sealed 22 
us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. Moreover, 23 
I call God for a record upon my soul, that to spare you I came 
not as yet unto Corinth. Not for that we have dominion over 24 
your faith, but are helpers of your joy: for by faith ye stand. 


CHAPTERS IT. 


Paul’s Suspense in regard to the Effect of his First Epistle is turned into 
Joy, and his Exhortations are to be forgiving and pitiful. 


But I determined this myself, that I would not come again 


God forbid. He paltered with no 
double sense. He was driven about by 
no winds of caprice. 

19, 20. He would think it unbe- 
fitting his connection with Christ, the 
true and steadfast one, whose life and 
word were based on unshaken cer- 
tainty, to be a whiffler, or a waverer. 
Amen. Hebrew for “so be it.” It is 
true. Let it be true. The promises 
of God are not changeable, or untrue, 
but everlasting pillars of strength. 

21. Christ — anointed —a contrast 
of words in the original, God who 
holds us to fidelity to His anointed, 
hath anointed us. 

22. And higher up even than Christ, 
in God himself resided that absolute 
veracity, and certainty, whose spirit 
descending into their hearts assured 
and reassured them of the truth, and 
established them in the eternal spirit 
itself, with whom there is no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning. Zurnest. 
Literally, earnest money, such as was 
given to servants who were hired, to 
clinch the bargain. 

23, 24. So far from being actuated 
by a trifling, careless, or changeable 


feeling in regard to his contemplated 
visit to Corinth,—resolving to go, and 
then resolving not to go,—it was, on 
the contrary, with the utmost consider- 
ation and deliberate judgment, he 
resolved not to go. I wished to 
spare your feelings. I did not wish to 
come till I was assured that your 
affairs were properly regulated, and 
would no more need my rebukes. 
Not for that, etc. Converted though 
you were, largely by labors of mine, 
you stood on something stronger than 
my personal faith or method. Nothing 
short of the rock of self-assured faith 
could prove your sure foundation. 
Else all would be driven by the wind 
and tossed. 


CHAPTER’ II. 


This chapter especially reminds one 
of the Epistle to Philemon. There is 
a similar display of diverse feelings, 
joy and anxiety, a like delicate cour- 
tesy, a yearning compassion and 
tenderness, an almost overwrought 
sympathy, tears and _ regrets, yet 
mingled with praise and gratitude for 
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‘tinuation of the same topic. 
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For if I make you sorry, who is he then 


that maketh me glad, but the same which is made sorry by me? 


3 And I wrote this same unto you, lest, when I came, I should 
have sorrow from them of whom I ought to rejoice; having 


4 confidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all. For out 
of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with 


many tears; not that ye should be grieved, but that ye might 
know the love which I have more abundantly unto you. 
5 But if any have caused grief, he hath not grieved me, but in 


the successes which attended his 
labors. Paul’s letters have the earnest 
of an zwmortal influence in them, be- 
cause they image on a great scale the 
perplexity and interplay of awakened 
faculties, the grand symphonies of 
modern complicated Christian life and 
emotions. The early stages of human 
development exhibited a few strong 
but narrow sentiments, simple, crude, 
and harsh. Time and culture bring 
refinement and varieties of mood and 
passion. Paul plays on the human 
heart with a master’s hand, touching 
chords before unused, bringing out 
notes unheard before, combining and 
harmonizing sounds once deemed dis- 
cordant, and calling forth latent 
energies, unknown even to the indi- 
vidual, until they were summoned 
forth by the Apostle’s sympathetic 
genius. 

This chapter is-connected by sub- 
ject with the preceding, and should 
not be separated fromit. It is a con- 
The 
division into chapters and verses has 
marred, or nullified, the meaning of 
many passages of Scripture, and this 
is an exemplary instance. 

ize ieauiness. Sorry.  lhese 
words are the same in the original, 
j. e., a noun and verb from the same 
root. The idea is that he had come 
to the resolution not to visit Corinth 
until he found means of congratula- 
tion and joy, not of reproof and sor- 
row only. It would be of no use to 
visit them for the purpose of scolding 
them, or lamenting over them merely. 


He would in that case bea grief to 
himself and a grief to them. Hence 
he would stand off at a distance, and 
see what the effect was of his remon- 
strances in the first Epistle. Then he 
would be prepared to visit them, if his 
advice were in some measure followed, 
with comfort to them and to himself. 
But he could have no comfort or joy 
from them, if the very persons to 
whom he was to look for such comfort 
and joy, had been discomposed and 
made sad by his reproofs. 

3. And his intention in writing the 
first epistle was just that; it was to 
remove all cause of sorrow and dis- 
comfort, by repentance and reforma- 
tion, from those who ought to be his 
joy. For their interests were so bound 
up together that they must rejoice or 
sorrow together, as one heart and one 
mind. 

4. Then he tells them how much he 
had suffered on their account in writ- 
ing the first letter, and what tears he 
had shed, and he recites it all to them 
now, not to renew their trouble and 
grief again, but to attest his great 
affection for them, which abounded 
more and more through all these 
trials. 

5. Here is another of the fine 
Pauline discriminations of thought 
and feeling. He refers to the case of 
the offending member of the Church, 
whom he delicately forbears to name, 
more than to say, “such a man,” and 
thus puts no perpetual! stigma upon 
him, nor pillories him to an eternal 
in-memoriam of shame. Still further, 
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part: that I may not overcharge you all. Sufficient to such a 
man is this punishment, which was inflicted of many. So that 
contrariwise, ye ought rather to forgive him, and comfort him, 
lest perhaps such an one should be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you that ye would confirm 
For to this end also did I write, that I 


might know the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all things. 


your love toward him. 


To whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive also: for if I forgave 
any thing, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in 
the person of Christ ; lest Satan should get an advantage of us: 
for we are not ignorant of his devices. Furthermore, when I 
came to Troas to preach Christ’s gospel, and a door was 


opened unto me of the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because 


i130 


and with rarer courtesy he says, that 
the sorrow caused him by this case of 
discipline was chiefly because it caused 
them sorrow; and not to overstate 
the matter, because they were sorry 
that it gave the Apostle sorrow and 
trouble. It displays remarkable con- 
trasts of qualities that one embarked 
in so stupendous an enterprise as the 
conversion of the world, should de- 
scend, or may we not better say, 
ascend, to such refinements of senti- 
ment and tender regard for the feel- 
ings of others. Robertson punctuates, 
“if any have caused grief, he hath not 
grieved me, but in part (that I may 
not overcharge,) you all. 
- 6-8. The offender having been pun- 
ished, whatever the penalty was, and 
repentance and reformation having 
taken effect, it became a duty to re- 
store him and renew friendship, confi- 
dence and fellowship. Too much 
hardness and coldness might drive him 
to despair, or force him back into his 
old sins. The Apostle, wise with all 
his impetuosity and impulsiveness, 
would mingle mercy with judgment, 
and seek to make the reformation per- 
manent by love, and renewed sympa- 
thy. This is the doctrine of grace, 
illustrated by the practice of grace. 

g. And then, as if to lighten the 


case of the offender, he ingeniously 
represents his message as less for the 
rectification of the criminal, than it 
was to test their own fidelity and obe- 

dience. 

10, 11. His own forgiveness would 
keep pace with theirs, and whatever 
he forgave, he forgave it, not for his — 
sake only, but for their sakes, and he 
did it as if in the place of Christ. This 
was a good instance to illustrate what 
was meant by d/nding and loosing, viz., 
not literally, but in spirit, as if stand- 
ing zz loco Christ’, in the place, and 
with the temper of Christ. Matt. 
xvi. 19, xviii. 18. Satan. The incar- 
nation of evil, the sum total of the 
wrong. It was convenient to have a — 
generic name, and Satan, the old ~ 
term, meaning adversary or accuser, 
was a good one for the case. By over- 
doing the matter of -discipline, they 
might drive the sinner farther into 
sin, and harden him in wickedness. 
Dangers and evils were always threat- 
ening, and they must’ be on_ their 
guard against so cunning a foe. 

12, 13. The geographical informa- 
tion he gives here so casually helps 
explain the whole Epistle. He had 
despatched the first letter. He was 
doubtful how it would be received. 
He awaited the coming of Titus, to _ 


x6 and in them that perish: 
unto death : 


learn what its reception was. But the 
tumult at Ephesus drove him out of 
that city. He proceeds to Troas, and 
thence to Philippi in Macedonia, 
_ where he writes this second epistle to 
Corinth. For Titus had come in the 
‘meantime and reported favorably of 
_ the effect of the first epistle, and the 
_ practical results which it accom- 
_ plished. 
14. The coming of Titus and his 
encouraging report calls forth this 
doxology. With his soul filled to the 
_ brim with religious emotion and de- 
vout sentiments, the least agitation 
-would make it overflow i in praise and 
_ thankfulness. In this exuberance of 
_ .feeling he forgot all his defeats and 
_ disappointments, and they too became 
enrolled in the catalogue of his vic- 
tories. Nothing cow/d happen to him 
adversely in the prosecution of his 
holy propagandism. . All obstacles 
were transformed into helps and co- 
adjutors. 70 triumph. To lead cap- 
_ tive in triumph —a figure taken from 
the custom of leading the captives 
_ taken in war in a triumphal procession 
_ for the glorification of the conquerors. 
15, 16. And a continuation of the 
above figure is pursued in _ these 
verses. he wretched captives led in 
; , _ the victor’s train were ‘some of them 
at a certain point in the procession 
conducted aside to immediate execu- 
_ tion, while the lives of others were 
spared. To the one class the incense 
burnt as the procession of triumph 
_adyanced, was a savor of death unto 
_ death, while to those who were spared, 
_ the same smoking perfumes became 
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I found not Titus my brother : 
14 went from thence into Macedonia. 


15 ifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every place. 


; and to the other the savour of life unto life. 
17 who is sufficient for these things? 
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but taking my leave of them, I 
Now thanks be unto God, 


which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh man- 


For we 


are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved, 
to the one we are the savour of death 


And 
For we are not as many, 


the savor of life unto life. Though 
Paul seldom draws illustrations from 
the natural world, he is facile and apt 
in working up the customs and _ inci- 
dents of human life to flash light on 
his page and relieve its baldness. 
The Apostle likens himself to the 
burnt spices, carrying with them a 
sweet odor, but to one class a re- 
minder of death and to the other of 
life. Who ts sufficient for these things ? 
Well might the fervid zeal and in- 
domitable spirit of the Apostle some- 
times give way to misgivings and 
doubts, when he saw the vast magni- 
tude of the work, and the tremendous 
responsibilities involved in it. It was 
no mock humility, we may be sure, 
which dictated such queries. It was 
no blind impulse that urged him 
forward; he knew the dangers, he 
weighed the obligations, and he pre- 
pared himself to meet them, not in his 
own strength, but in the strength and 
spirit of Christ. 

17. A renewed statement of the 
sincerity and singleness of eye and 
heart with which he consecrated him- 
self to preaching the Gospel. The 
figure of speech is, that he did not 
“peddle the truth.” He did not play 
the huckster. Such verses have 
become so theological and set, that 
we forget the intense vital heat that 
throbbed through such declarations, 
as the very life -blood through the 
heart. Once this was all real “to the 
Apostle as life and death, and every 
word was as a pulsation from his 
inmost being. This heart to heart 
reality is what makes us never weary 
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which corrupt the word of God: but as of sincerity, but as of 
God, in the sight of God speak we in Christ. 


CHAPTER IIit. 
Paul vindicates the Excellence and Dignity of his Ministry. 


Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need we, as 
some others, epistles of commendation to you, or letters of com- 
mendation from you? Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, 2 
known and read of all men: forasmuch as ye are manifestly 3 
declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not 


with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not in tables of 


stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart. 


And such trust have 4 


we through Christ to God-ward: not that we are sufficient of 5 


in reading Paul, in spite of his obscure 
sentences and hard sayings. 


CHAPTER® IT: 


The local troubles at Corinth give 
occasion to the Apostle to speak in 
general of the great mission of Chris- 
tianity, and the part he was taking 
in it. 

1-3. He wishes to sink himself in 
the greatness of the cause. It was 
not for personal reasons that he had 
spoken of his own labors. Do we 
begin again to commend ourselves ? 
1 Cor. ix. 15, 21. His enemies might 
say, here he is at his old custom, 
of eulogizing himself and_ boasting 
of what he has done. He _ brings 
no letters of introduction, or com- 
mendation, as Apollos, and other 
preachers do; he asks for no endorse- 
ment from the other apostles. But he 
says, I need none such, you Corin- 
thian Christians are my letters and my 
endorsement. The comparison he 
then makes, is a somewhat mixed 
metaphor. First, the Corinthians are 
his letter, written on his own heart, 
held in the deepest love and gratitude. 
Then again they were, as it were, the 
signs manual, the signature of Christ 
himself, universally seen and read, 


Then, he enlarges the comparison, as 
this writing was not in ink, but in a 
higher type of the spirit, an epistle of 
Christ, whose minister he was. The 
writing too was not as the command- 
ments of Moses were, written on 
stone, but on the tablet of the heart 
itself with all its vivid sensibility, and 
life. 

4. But this feeling was not self 
confidence, but faith in Christ, leading 
on to God. The perspective of the 
Apostle is always clear-cut and true. 
It is through Christ, the subordinate, 
to God, the Principal. There is a 
tendency now to disown the interme- 
diate link of this connection. But 
mankind are not so far advanced that 
they can do without Christ. The same 
reason that originally existed why his 
mission was required to show them 
the Father, still exists to a great 
extent to perpetuate, and freshen 
that knowledge. For most men to 
leave Christ out of their religion, is to 
leave the Father out and the Father’s 
love, and return to a kind of nature- 
worship, whose priestess is Science, 
and whose gods are Force and Law. 
This is the Neo- Paganism threaten- 
ing these latter days. 

5. The experiences of the Apostle 
had taught him humility, and de- 
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ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency 


6 is of God; who also hath made us able ministers of the new 


testament; not of the letter, 
7 killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 


but of the spirit: for the letter 
But if the ministration of 


death, written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the 
children of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of 


Moses for the glory of his countenance ; which glory was to be 


8 done away: how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 


9 rather glorious? 


For if the ministration of condemnation be 


glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness exceed 


xo in glory. For even that which was made glorious had no glory 


xr in this respect, by reason of the glory which excelleth. 


For 


if that which is done away was glorious, much more that which 


12 remaineth is glorious. 


pendence on God. He was fully 
aware that of himself he could do 
nothing. He had had abundant proof 
that “it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps.” 

6. He had been arrested at an 
eventful moment, and the whole 
course of his life changed. He had 
not chosen the work for himself. God 
had chosen him for the work. Having 
such a deep and original calling, right 
out of the heart and spirit of God 
himself, he could not be other than a 
spiritual interpreter of the word and 
doctrine of God. Any dead-letter 
conformity would have taken him 
back directly to his old and abandoned 
position. But he had come to a new 
dispensation of the spirit, a new testa- 
ment or covenant, a new taith, a new 
point of view, and the letter must be 

- interpreted, not literally, but in a fresh 
and higher sense. Perhaps no verse 
in the Bible is moré important than 
this, as it respects the interpretation 
of its great spiritual revelations. A 
literal understanding of each text and 
saying of the Scriptures would lead to 

a thousand difficulties and contradic- 
tions. The Western mind of Europe 
_and America but feebly comprehends 
the immense figurative cast of the 


7 


Seeing then that we have such hope, we 


Oriental prophets, psalmists, and law- 
givers. Jesus, Paul himself, and John, 
in the New Testament, have been ter- 
ribly misconstrued by interpreters 
adhering to the letter, and forgetting 
the spirit. For a bald, literal interpre- 
tation does verily £2// the spirit and 
sense of Scripture. “ The Mosaic law 
is no quickening system compared 
with Christianity,"—a Hebrew com- 
parison. 

7-11. He sets the new and old dis- 
pensations in contrast with one another. 
Glorious as was the Mosaic: religion, 
it was inscribed on stone, its voice 
was that of repression, the tone was of 
condemnation of sin and commending 
negative laws, ¢how shalt not; but the 
Christian Gospel says, thou shalt do 
so and so, and leads on to practical 
righteousness, the most important re- 
sult of all. ‘Che Mosaic system was a 
transient one, and would, as soon as 
Christianity came, be gradually sup- 
planted by it. If Mosaism was so 
glorious, even in its decay, how much 
grander must that system be which 
was to take its place? 

12. Kindled by such reflections, 
urged by the immense interests at 
stake, Paul could be no trimmer or 
compromiser ; he was prepared, even 
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use great plainness of speech: and not as Moses, which put a 13 
vail over his face, that the children of Israel could not stead- 
fastly look to the end of that which is abolished: but their » 
minds were blinded: for until this day remaineth the same 
vail untaken away in the reading of the old testament; which 


vail is done away in Christ. 


But even unto this day, when 15 


Moses is read, the vail is upon their heart. Nevertheless, when 6 
it shall turn to the Lord, the vail shall be taken away. Now 
the Lord is that Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 

there is liberty. But we all, with open face beholding as in a x8 


in the face and eyes of his enemies, to 
vindicate his apostleship. At the 
hazard of appearing self-assertive and 
boastful, he must plainly announce his 
great mission, and in view of the 
glorious ends proposed by Christian- 
ity, so much more glorious than 
Judaism, he must declare the whole 
counsel of God. 

13-16. The general sense of this 
passage is, that the Mosaic system, 
good as it was for the time being, was 
symbolic, preparatory, prospective. A 
certain obscurity rested on Mosaism 
just as a vail wrapped the face of 
Moses himself, so that the people 
might not be too much dazzled with 
the divine brightness which shone 
from his presence. Up to that time 
the vail of obscurity still hid from the 
Jews the. real import of their own 
Scriptures. They mistook the Christ 
when he came; they had not made 
themselves masters of their own sys- 
tem. But when the Jews should be. 
come converted to Christianity, the 
vail of obscurity would be removed. 
They would understand that Christ 


fulfilled the old religion, every jot and. 


tittle, and did not destroy the Law or 
the Prophets, but was himself the 
most glorious vindicator of their real 
deep intent and prospective purpose. 
When there shall be a returning to 
the Lord in spirit and in truth, and 
Israel shall come back from his 
blindness of mind and hardness of 


heart, then the vail of obscurity will 
drop, and Israel will be illuminated by 
the true light of life in Christ. 

17. The Lord is the (not that) spirit. 
The spirit and God are one and the 
self-same being. By getting rid of 
that’ barren mode of interpretation of 
their Scriptures, which led the Jews to 
understand Christ’s coming as literally 
that of a King, a temporal and con- 
quering Messiah, and his mission 
that of a ruler whose kingdom was of 
this world, and whose servants would 
fight, room and range was opened for 
the true idea of Christ as a spiritual 
teacher and moral Saviour, whose 
kingdom was in men’s hearts and 
lives. That would be true liberty, 
true emancipation, “soul liberty,” the 
liberty and happiness of the children 
of God. 

18. Open face, i. e., with unveiled 
face, as is said in v. 16, “the vail shall 
be taken away.” Thus looking as 
into a mirror, they would behold the 
glory of the Lord, the glorious pur- 
pose which God had in sending his 
Son into the world, and the glorious 
fufillment of the purpose by the life, 
teachings and death of Christ. Be- 
holding that glory, gazing intently on 
that ideal and transcendent loveliness 
of Christ, they would be transformed 
into the same likeness, passing from 
glory to glory, from brightness to 
brightness. Dr. Arnold says, “the 
mere contemplation of Christ shall 
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glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 


from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 


CHAPTER, ‘TV; 


The Apostle continues to describe, and to defend, his Mission as an Apostle 
and Preacher of Christianity. 


THEREFORE, seeing we have this ministry, as we have received 

2 mercy, we faint not; but have renounced the hidden things of 
dishonesty ; not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully ; but, by manifestation of the truth, com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 

3 God. But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost: 
4 in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 


5 Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them. 


For 


we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 


transform us into his likeness.” Stan- 
ley says, “the Christian’s life is the 
reflex of the glory of Christ and of 
God.” , 


CHAPTER IV. 


1, 2. Entrusted with so responsible 


an office, as that of an Apostle of. 


Christ, he was strengthened to perse- 
vere. He renounced all the current 
artifices by which men sought to-suc- 
ceed in their selfish schemes. . His 
great instrument was the truth. His 
appeal was not to men’s selfishness, or 
to their mere superficial desires, but 
to the deep moral nature within, to 
reason, to “conscience,” to human 


nature itself as unvejled by the spirit 


and presence of God. He resumes 
here what he dropped in chap. iii. 4 
and 12, and enlarges more fully upon 
the great work he had in hand, and 
the spirit in which he was trying to 
carry that work on. Instead of con- 
science, better consciousness. 


3, 4. His theme is still of the veil- 
ing and unveiling of the truth. If the 
Gospel was obscured to any it was to 
those who are already in a lost, im- 
moral, uncongenial state, and who had 
on account of their bad lives and low 
moral taste no relish for so elevated a 
system of morals and religion, as that 
of the Gospel. Zhe God of this world, 
i. e., Satan. Schoetgen quotes from 
the Talmud. “The first God is the 
living God, the second God is Sam- 
mael.” John xii. 31, xiv. 30, Eph. 
vi. 12, Phil. iii. 19. Christ who is the 
image of God. If Christ is the image 
of God, he cannot be God himself. 
The first step is that they believe not, 
and then they were prepared to go 
farther and have their minds so 
blinded that they would not receive 
the truth. Even the blaze of the 
glory of God in Christ, could make 
no impression on those who would 
not see. 

. They were not themselves the 
light, they only transmitted the light. 
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For God, who com- 6 


manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 


in the face of Jesus Christ. 


But we have this treasure in 7 


earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of 


God, and not of us. 


We are troubled on every side, yet not 8 


distressed ; we are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 9 
but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; always bear- 10 
ing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 

also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body. For we 


It was the glory of the preacher not 
to hold up himself, his opinions, his 
example, to his hearers, but Christ, 
Christianity. They were Christ’s ser- 
vants, literally slaves; so far from 
aggrandizing himself, Paul was willing 
to submit to any and every indignity, 
slight, persecution, menial service, 
hardship, toil and trouble, in order to 
serve his master, and hasten the com- 
ing of his kingdom on earth. 

6. The God of Creation is the God of 
Christianity. He who originally said, 
Let there be light, has shined in men’s 
hearts with the moral glory of Christ. 
This is super-nature, something better, 
brighter, lovelier than nature, a more 
interior light and love of God, a sub- 
lime and transcendent moral creation, 
entirely its own, superadded to nature’s 
self, and fulfilling, and carrying out, 
what nature had hinted at, but not 
completed. 

7. Treasure in earthen vessels. This 
comparison. has been supposed to 
refer to the custom of keeping gold 
and silver coins in such vessels. The 
case of certain sovereigns is cited to 
that effect. So the riches of the Gos- 
pel were entrusted to the keeping of 
weak and imperfect men, mere ves- 
sels of earth, compared with the price- 
less treasures of truth and love in 
Christ. “ Like a rich jewel in a cheap 
casket, the Gospel is borne about in 
frail human bodies.” Compared with 
the fine gold of Christ’s spirit, his 


apostles even were but coarse, clay 
vessels. The glory of Paul was not 
that he was Paul, great as was his 
learning, mighty as was his genius, 
and all-sacrificing as was his life; but 
it was that he was the herald of the 
Gospel to millions of the Gentiles, the 
light-bringer to generations, and ages, 
and nations, to the end of the world. 

8, 9. The Apostle was not a poet, 
but he was a painter, i.e., he knew 
how to use lights and shades to make 
his picture distinct, and to give it deep 
perspective, and to set things in such 
vivid contrast that one would inevit- 
ably suggest the other, in fact he sug- — 
gests a series of paradoxes. Troubled 
on every side. The image is taken 
from the pressure of a crowd, or the 
want of room; as we should say now, 
“crowded in every direction.” Yet 
not distressed, “yet not straitened for 
room.” We are perplexed. We are 
at a loss, bewildered, as when one 
comes to two roads, and is doubtful 
which to take. But not in despair. 
Not utterly bewildered, or totally at a 
loss with ourselves. Persecuted. Pur- 
sued with evil intent. But not for- 
saken. But not left behind, i. e., to be 
overtaken by the enemy. Cust down, 
thrown as in wrestling. But not de- 
stroyed. But not slain. 

10, 11, The Apostle’s life is depicted 
as a ceaseless crucifixion. As he says, 
elsewhere —“I die daily,” “in death 
oft,’—“we are killed all the day 
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which live are always delivered unto death 
that the life also of Jesus might be made 
3 mortal flesh. So then death worketh in us, but life in you. 
3 We having the same spirit of faith, according as it is written, I 
believed, therefore have I spoken; we also believe, and there- 


Io! 


for Jesus’ sake, 
manifest in our 


shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with 
For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
might through the thanksgiving of many redound to the glory 
16 Of God. For which cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 


_ day. For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 


long”—“ dying I live.” But it was not 
a barren, and aimless suffering. It 
“was one way to bring out in clear 
colors the life of Jesus; the “ mortal 
flesh” was put to a good use, when it 
became the organ through which 
shone more distinctly the glorious life 
and spirit of Christ. 

12. And then he considers the bear- 
ing of his sufferings on the life and 
character of his converts. Following 
up his long series of antitheses, he 
says, his sufferings and dying daily 
contributed to the greater spiritual 
_ life of his brethren. In proportion as 
he died, they lived; as he suffered, 
‘they enjoyed; as he was defeated, 
‘they conquered; as he lost all, they 
gained all; as he lost life, they won 
_iife. 
A 13, 14. But bad as our case is, it is 

not hopeless. We have the faith to 
~ believe that all shall issue well. As 
the Psalmist said, Ps. cxvi, 10, that he 
spoke as he believed, so do we speak 
as we believe. And we: believe that 
for this suffering, and dying, and life- 
long martyrdom, there is coming a 
glorious day when we shall be raised 
_ up and he who caused Jesus to rise 
_ from the tomb, shall bring us also 
from the dead, and present us with 
you before the Eternal Presence. 


eth forus a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 


15. AM things—abundant grace,— 
thanksgiving of many —redound to the 
glory of God. Paul invented in the 
exuberance of his enthusiasm and the 
overflow of his spirit, almost a new 
kind of superlative—an aggregation 
of intense terms —each rising higher 
than the last, and adding something to 
all that had gone before. It is a lad- 
der of praise, each step rising higher 
than the Jast, and losing itseif in the 
glory of God on high. 

16. Here, amid all he suffered, was 
the fountain of his ever - renewing 
strength. Whatever might become 
of the body, the life of the spirit, the 
inward man, the man proper, as dis- 
tinguishable from the jacket of flesh 
he wore, was ever coming up new, 
sloughing off the old and worn out, 
taking on fresh life, beauty, and holi- 
ness from glory to glory. If he died 
daily, he lived daily more and more. 
If flesh was failing, heart was 
strengthening; if part of him was 
sinking ever with steady gravitation 
to the grave, the nobler part was 
gravitating and aspiring as surely to 
the skies, and following the heavenly 
attraction upward. ? 

17, 18. And then rising on the 
wings of his magnificent vision, he 
sees that earth is but a mote, life but 
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while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 8 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are 


temporal ; but the things which are not seen are eternal. 


CHAPTER CY. 


His Ministry in the Light of Immortality and Responsibility to God. 


For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 


a second, all suffering and trial as noth- 
ing, and less than nothing in compari- 
son with that flood of eternal glory, 
which he saw coming down from 
the heaven of heavens to meet him, 
and wrap him in its voluminous folds. 
In that superlative vision the things 
that are seen vanish out of sight in 
their insignificance, and are seen no 
more, while the invisible and eternal 
realities crowd the whole field, and 
leave no room for the transient and 
fleeting interests of life to appear. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. We know, i. e., we believe with 
such strength of conviction that it 
amounts to knowledge. If we will 
consider. it, we know in fact.things by 
the whole range and register of our 
faculties, be they of the body, or the 
soul. We know things of sense by 
the senses, things of the soul by the 
soul. Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned by spiritual faculties. We 
know the things of reason by reason, 
the things of conscience by conscience, 
the things of affection by affection, 
the things of beauty by taste, the 
things of faith by faith, the things of 
hope by hope. None of our faculties 
are infallible, but if we use them 
properly, all of them are reliable. 
They are all we have, and the best we 


have, and to denounce them is to 
blaspheme Him who made them. He 
has put no falsehood in them. God 


has planted no lie in the heart of man. 
All our powers work for good, not 
evil, truth, not error, unless perverted 


by us. The philosophy that teaches 
us that we can know things onl 
through sensations, and not chia 
spiritual faculties of reason, con- 
science, affection, faith and hope, is a 
narrow and earth- bound philosophy, 
and neither does justice to the powers 
of human nature, nor the facts of his- 
tory. It was a truer philosophy of 
Jesus who said, “this is life eternal Zo 
know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” 
affirming thus in the most emphatic 
manner the possibility of knowing 
God and Christ. Zarthly house. In 
the Greek, the house upon the earth. 
Tabernacle. Tent. The Apostle’s 
trade of tent-making naturally sug-— 
gested this figure by which the human 
body, which below he compares to a 
garment, is here likened to a tent, 
stretched over us. Were dissolved. 
Were broken up, or separated into 
parts, as a house is when it is taken 
to pieces. A building of God, etc. 
He contrasts Goa’s building with one 
made with hands ; the one in heaven 
with the one we have on earth; and 
its eternal character as compared with 
the one exposed to dssolution here; 
the exduring mansion with the shift- 
ing tent. F. W. Robertson says, “St. 
Paul beset by persecution, the martyr — 
of the Cross, daily flying for his life, 
in perils by land and sea, drew immor- 
tal comforts out of all his trials. 
Every sorrow gave him a keener sight 
of the things invisible. Every peril, 
every decay of the outward, strength- 
ened in him that inward man “ risen 
with Christ,” which is the earnest of 
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dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with 


2 hands, eternal in the heavens. 


For in this we groan, earnestly 


desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
3 heaven: If so be that being clothed we shall not be found 


4 naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being.bur- 
dened: not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 


; that mortality might be swallowed up of life. 


Now he that 


hath wrought us for the self-same thing is God, who also hath 


our immortal life. With this hope he 
was comforted, and with this eternal 
existence growing within him, he was 
buoyed up above the thought of weak- 
ness, or of dismay. A time would come 
when all should be changed: this 
earthly house should be dissolved; 
but he fainted not: for he says, “ We 
know that .... we have a building 
of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” The 
hope of immortal life was his, and 
with that he was consoled. 

“That hope was not a selfish one. 
There are some who say that to live a 
high life here, in the hope of immor- 
tality hereafter, is an unworthy object ; 
that it is more noble to do good, and 
to act well, and be content to perish. 
Strange perversion! Is the desire for 
food, for the sake of food, selfish? Is 
the desire of knowledge, for the sake 
of knowledge, selfish? No! they are 
appetites each with its appointed end: 
one a necessary appetite of the body, 
the other a noble appetite of the mind. 
Then, is the desire of immortal life, 
for the sake of “more life and fuller,” 
selfish? No! rather it is the noblest, 
purest, truest appetite of the soul. It 
is not happiness nor, reward we seek ; 
but we seek for the perfection of the 
imperfect —for the deep, abounding 
life of those who shall see God as He 
is, and shall feel the strong pulsations 
of that existence which is Love, 
Purity, Truth, Goodness: to whom 
shall be revealed all the invisible 
things of the Spirit in perfection!” 

2-4. In this, i.e. in this my body, 


as directing attention to it. The 
Apostle, burdened and _ toil-worn, 
looked forward with earnest longing 
to the great change, which he may 
have anticipated as near at hand. 
But he indulges in no presumption, 
his judgment of himself is humble. 
See Philip. iii. 11. He trusts when the 
mighty transition comes, he may be 
found worthy of the new and more 
exalted organism. Before he knew, 
now he hopes. Stanley paraphrases 
this passage thus: “I desire this in 
the fond, the confident hope, that 
when the time comes, as come it will, 
for this change of earthly for heavenly 
garments, I shall not be left a naked, 
disembodied spirit; for the groans 
which I utter in the tabernacle of the 
body are not so much because of the 
oppression of this outward frame, not 
so much from a wish to be entirely 
freed from the mortal part of our na- 
ture, as from the hope that it will be 
absorbed in a better life.” 

5. Observe he does not refer this 
change to Christ as the agent, but to 
God. Wrought, as if with labor and 
effort. The agent is the spirit of God. 
Earnest of the spirit. The word 
translated earnest is derived from the 
Phoenicians, who were the founders of 
commerce, and signified a “pledge,” 
or “earnest money.” The verb from 
which the noun is derived signified to 
give “earnest money,” or make a de- 
posit beforehand to insure the ful fill- 
ment of a bargain. It was used also 
to signify a pledge of affection from 
a bridegroom. 
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given unto us the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are 6 
always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord: (for we walk by faith, not by 
sight :) we are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with the Lord. Wherefore we 9 
labour, that, whether present or absent, we may be accepted of 
him. For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 10 
Christ ; that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 
Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men; 


but we are made manifest unto God ; and I trust also are made 


6-10. Wot by sight. Sight is the 
widest reaching of our senses, but 
faith transcends even that comprehen- 
sive power. The inference from the 
foregoing vivid realization of the im- 
mortal life is here stated, in a few 
salient points. 1. Always confident, 
or better, always bold, or of good 
courage or cheerful. 2. We walk by 
faith, or as in chap. iv. 18, we look at 
the things which are not seen, except 
by the spiritual eye. We trust in the 
higher guidance of the Spirit. 3. Wi 
ling rather to be absent from the body. 
Deatn has no terrors, for it exchanges 
the seen and temporal for the nearer 
presence of God. 4. We labor that 
we may be accepted. Our anxiety is no 
longer about living, or dying, but it is 
that we may be accepted by the Arbi- 
ter of our destiny. 5. Zhe judgment 
seat of Christ. He who has been made 
acquainted with the principles and 
spiritual laws which Christ taught, will 
be judged by that higher standard. 
His own conscience thus instructed 
will hold him to a higher and stricter 
account. As Jesus said, John xii. 48, 
the word that I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him in the “last day.” 
The image of a “judgment seat” is 
taken from Roman customs, in which 
the judge was seated on a lofty plat- 
form, or bench, at the end of the 
Basilica, from which he could be seen 
by the spectators, and from which he 


pronounced sentence. 6. Jn his body, 
or through his body. Here, as in the 
discourses of Christ, the principles of 
decision in determining the characters 
and lives of men are not, as usually 
taught at the present day in most Chris- 
tian Churches, belief in certain dog- 
mas, or creeds, belonging to this, or that 
Church or sect, orthodox or heretical, 
observing certain religious ceremonies, 
or the repetitions of prayers and 
other services, but the grand result is 
made to hinge on character, life, deeds, 
“that he hath done.” 

11. Zhe terror of the Lord. Here 
is where the Calvinistic pencil of the 
King James’ translators dashed on the 
text a darker shade of apprehension 
thaa was in the Apostle’s mind. 7Zer- 
ror implies bewilderment, loss of one’s 
senses or self- possession, but Robin- 
son gives @ofo¢ here the sense of 
“deep and reverential feeling of ac- 
countability to God or Christ.” Filled 
with this profound awe ourselves, we 
are prompted to impress it on other 
men, and to persuade them to give 
heed to the judgment of Christ, the 
searching discrimination that will be 
passed on all human conduct accord- 
ing to the eternal principles of his re- 
ligion. But we are made manifest unto 
God. While we are thus engaged in 
our work of missions and propa- 
gandism, and are impressing on men 
the conditions of eternal life, we are 
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For we commend not ourselves 


again unto you, but give you occasion to glory on our behalf, 
that ye may have somewhat to answer them which glory in 


#3 appearance, and not in heart. 


For whether we be beside our- 


selves, it is to God: or whether we be sober, it is for your 


x4 cause. For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
15 thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: and 
that he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and 


16 rose again, 


Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the 


flesh: yea though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 


~ 17 now henceforth know we him no more. 


Therefore, if any man 


ourselves open to the inspection of 
God and also made manifest, felt, in 
your consciences. 
tion and hope. 

12. He reverts here to the old sub- 
ject of chap. iii. 1-3, of letters of 
introduction, or commendation, and 
he adroitly says instead of boasting 
himself, he would give ¢em an oppor- 
tunity of boasting in his behalf against 
his enemies. He would thus enlist 
his converts to fight his battles for 
him, and vindicate his cause, and shut 
the mouths of those who in outward 
show make great pretensions, but 
really had no heart in the work, nor 
sympathized as the Apostle did with 
his struggling Church. Instead of 
give you occasion to glory on our behalf, 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. read 
but give you ( Vatican reads zs) occa- 
sion to glory on your behalf. 

13. Paul more than once had been 
charged with being carried away by 
his enthusiasm beyond reason, and he 
was fully aware how emotional his 
nature was, but whatever alternations 

*or extremes it was exposed to, it was, 
he asserted, always held faithful to two 
points, fidelity to God, and service to 
man. 

14,15. The love of Christ, etc., the 
love of Christ for men, not the love of 
men for Christ, the active, not the 
passive sense of love, is to be under- 


Such is my convic- 


stood here. They, the Apostles, were 
acting under the same love as Christ 
had manifested for men. They stood 
in Christ’s stead. And seeing he 
thought the case one of such extreme 
emergency that he was willing to die 
for men, it behooved men, and es- 
pecially his apostles who had taken up 
his work, to view the matter in the 
same light, and consecrate themselves 
in a high spirit of service to his cause 
who had died and been raised again. 
All were dead— All died. Gal. ii. 20. 

16. In this matter we adopt no 
worldly, or fleshly point of view. 
Granting even for the time being, that 
we have known Christ in the flesh, we 
know him no more in the flesh, or the 
lower, temporal point of view. “He 
had ascended up on_ high, leading 
captivity captive, and giving gifts 
unto men.” And if this is the case 
with Christ, @ fortiori, it is all the 
more the case with regard to all 
others. “He puts it in the strongest 
way, and says he does not care to 
know any body in the flesh, not even 
Christ.” Stanley. Have known Christ 
after the flesh, etc. This relates not 
to personal knowledge of Christ, but 
to a carnal, or world!y estimate of the 
Messiah, the Jewish conception of a 
temporal Deliverer. 

17. Such new exaltation had been 
given to men through Christ, that 
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be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away ; 


behold, all things are become new. 


And all things are of God, 18 


who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was 19 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them ; and hath committed unto us the word of 


reconciliation. 


Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 20 


though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s 


stead, be ye reconciled to God. 


they were no longer the same beings 
as before. It was as if the old crea- 
tion had been rolled away, and a new 
heavens and a new earth had taken 
their place. Creature. Better ren- 
dered “creation.” The Christian 
lives in a new world, a new creation, 
and he is himself a new creation. 

18, 19. He marks the several rela- 
tions of God, Christ, and his Church, 
and apostles in lines too deeply and 
clearly cut to be mistaken. 1. God is 
the sole, supreme author of it all. 
2. Christ is his agent and Mediator 
through whom the work is done. 
3. The apostles are his ministers to 
take up his work and carry it on. 
4. And the great consummation is the 
harmonizing of the will and ways of 
men with the will and ways of God. 
Few passages condense in one short 
sentence a more comprehensive state- 
ment of the whole Gospel movement 
than this verse 18. And to make all 
sure, he puts it in the next verse rg all 
over again, viz. God the august source, 
Christ his reconciling Mediator, the 
work done to efface sins which stood 
in the way to confidence, and recon- 
ciliation, and the ministry the efficient 
agency to perpetuate the work on 
earth. 

20, And in this verse it is all argued 
over again from a practical and horta- 
tory point of view. He has been 
giving his sermon; he now makes the 
application and improvement. And 
he is urgent, incisive, and persistent. 


For he hath made him to be zr 


As the representative of Christ, stand- 
ing in his place, as if pleading not 
only with 47s persuasion, but higher 
even with God’s urgency, he besought 
them to make their peace with God, 
to be at war no more with Him, and 
his laws and their own true life, but to 
become his children, and dwell in 
Him by love. 

2t. As an offering was made because 
of sin, so Christ died because of sin. 
Sinless himself, Christ died on ac- 
count of sin, Made him to be sin for us. 
Dean Stanley paraphrases it thus. 
“ He was enveloped, lost, overwhelmed 
in sin and its consequences, so far as 
he could be without being himself 
sinful.” . ... “ Here as elsewhere the 
object of Christ’s sufferings is the 
moral restoration of man,—that man 
might, in Christ, be united to God in 
God’s highest attribute of righteous- 
ness.” He adds that “the phrase 
‘righteousness of God’ includes the 
sense of acquittal.” Certainly it does, 
but the great error of the Christian 
world has been that it placed the idea 
of acguittal first and chief, and the 
righteousness secondary. ~The object 
of the Church has often been to get 
rid of the consequences of sin by a 
vicarious offering, rather than to clear 
away the szz ztse/f. Then indeed the 
consequences themselves of sin would 
cease, the righteousness of God would 
flow in, and “acguzttal” would nec- 
essarily follow. Thus rightly under- 
stood it is a moral atonement, a recon- 
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sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the right- 


eousness of God in him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Paul urges his own Labors, Dangers, and Sufferings in the Cause as Rea- 
sons why his Flock should not go astray, but persevere in the Good Work 


before them. 


WE then, as workers together with him, beseech you also 


2 that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. 


( For he saith, I 


have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of salvation 
have I succoured thee: behold, now is the accepted time ;_be- 
3 hold, now is the day of salvation.) Giving no offence in any 
4 thing, that the ministry be not blamed: but in all things 
approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, 
s in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprison- 


ciliation of man to God, not of God 
to man, which Christ effects, and then 
sin and all its effects drop like a mill- 
stone into the sea and are no more. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Paul would put himself as it 
were in the place of God, and exhort 
the disciples that they should not lose 
the great blessing of Christianity by 
their unfaithfulness. This apprehen- 
sion of danger was not unnatural 
when he remembered by what perils, 
social, political and moral, they were 
surrounded, and how dark had been 
the sins which had found entrance 
already even into the Church. He 
strengthened his own position by asso- 
ciating it with the ‘Providence and 
Grace of the Most High, and at the 
same time interprets that care of 
heaven over them by pointing out the 
channel through which that Grace was 
descending upon them. 

2. For he saith, i. e., God. See 
Is. xlix. 8, in the Septuagint. He was 
speaking to the Jews, to whom the 
words of the Holy book were the end 


of controversy. The Messianic age 
the Prophet had sketched was upon 
them. Could they be so blind, or 
hardened, as not to make the most of 
it? The accepted time, the day of sal- 
vation was no remote opportunity, 
buried in a distant future, but its sun 
was now shining upon them in all its 
splendor. 

3. Giving no offence, i. e., NO OCCa- 
sion to temptation, or sin. He returns 
from this short episode to his own 
ministry, which he strove to keep high 
and pure, and free from reproach. 
While borne on a rushing tide of zeal 
and “enthusiasm for humanity,” he 
was most cautious to avoid every 
thing which would put a stumbling- 
block in the way of others. What 
wide extremes and contrasts of excel- 
lence the Apostle spanned! 

4, 5. First there were his suffer- 
ings, the martyr side of his ministry. 
These he enumerated still more 
graphically and minutely in chap. 
xi. 23-29. Was it strange that when 
the iron entered so deeply into 
his soul, not once, or twice, or thrice, 
but often over and over again, that he 
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ments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings; by 6 
pureness, by knowledge, by long - suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the 7 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report 8 
and good report ; as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown and 9 
yet well known; as dying, and behold, we live ; as chastened, 
and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet 10 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things. O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our ™ 
heart is enlarged. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 2 
straitened in your own bowels. Now for a recompense in the 13 
same (I speak as unto my children,) be ye also enlarged. Be 1 
ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what fel- 
lowship hath righteousness with unrighteouness? and what 


should speak of it many times, and 
bear it on his heart and nerves as a 
perpetual reminder? Was ever sor- 
row like his sorrow? 
flesh time to heal from one scourging 
before it was lacerated by another, or 
one burden had been lifted from his 
soul, before another bore down upon 
him, heavier than the last. Paley, no 
mean reasoner, deemed the argument 
from “labors, dangers and sufferings ”’ 
so conclusive that he repeats the 
proposition nine times as the head of 
as many chapters in his Evidences, to 
maintain the strength of the testimony 
of the early witnesses for Chris- 
tianity. 

6,7. He passes from the outward 
sufferings to the inward gracés and 
virtues, which he tried still to keep 
uppermost, even in this tempest of 
persecutions and trials. These cre- 
dentials of his apostleship, he felt 
ashamed to bring forward, as if osten- 
tatiously boasting, but his enemies 
had forced him to do it. 

8-10. Then he flies to his usual fig- 
ure of antithesis, and sets in contrast 
and paradox the wonderful extremes 
which met in his career, of shame on 


Hardly had his. 


one hand and glory on the other, life 
and death, joy and sorrow, to the 
end. 

tr. Once launched on the swelling 
tide of his emotions, he hardly can 
stop, but bursts out in this moving 
apostrophe to the Corinthians, as if 
his heart would break if it did not 
have vent. Paul mightily moved the 
ancient world, because he was mightily 
moved himself. And all ages since 
have felt the grand sweep and concus- 
sion of that spirit, so intense, so con- 
secrated, so anchored in God, yet so 
sympathetic towards mankind. 

12, 13..If there was any draw-back, 
or narrowness to this flow of generous 
and uncalculating love, it was on their 
part, not on his part. For @ recom- 
pense in the same, i. e., if they wished 
to respond to his affection for them, 
they could do it by enlarging their 
hearts towards him. 

14. The transition is charactéristic- 
ally Pauline, but not illogical. The 
break in connection is not so abrupt, 
as would at first appear, and as it has 
been represented by some commenta- 
tors. He had spoken in vy. 12 of the 
impediments which obstructed perfect 
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x5 communion hath light with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an 
16 infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols? for ye are the temple of the living God ; as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will be 
x7 their God, and they shall be my people. “Wherefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 


8 touch not the unclean thing ; 


and I will receive you; and will 


be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 


saith the Lord Almighty. 


CHAPLER Vil, 


Paul continues the Strain of his Affectionate Praise and Tender Love to his 
Corinthian Brethren. 


Havinc therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, per- 


sympathy between them, obstacles not 
on his part, but on theirs. He speaks 
here more at length of these preven- 
tives of a full flow of love and confi- 
dence. Exhorting them in v. 13 to be 


_ “enlarged,” to open their hearts toa 


complete interchange of love and con- 
fidence, he now exhorts them to 
remove those immoralities, enstrange- 
ments, and unrighteousnesses, which 
above all else prevented the reciprocal 
affections, which disciples of a com- 
mon master should entertain for one 
another. 

15. Christ with Belial. Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS. read Beliar. One may 
be taken as a specimen for all. The 
purest and the worst are contrasted. 
Some qualities that are abstract, some 
that are concrete are used to give force 
to the appeal. 

16-18. No more marked opposition 
could be suggested to a Jew of good 
to evil, than of his proud temple, the 
holy temple of Jehovah, Israel’s God, 
to idols.. We can scarcely understand 
the depth of scorn and hatred with 


which Paul looked on idolatry at that 
period of the world. God hath said, 
ete, ev. xxvii. 1, 12, Isl nreos 
2 Sam. vil. 14. Phrases and parts of 
sentences are taken from these various 
sources, and combined in the same 
verse. Ye are the temple.  Sinaitic 
and Vatican MSS. read we are temples. 
So if these practical hints were heeded 
by them, if they put away the unclean 
thing, reformed more thoroughly their 
lives, they would then be able to join 
in perfect sympathy with Paul, and 
become co-workers with him and 
God. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. These Old Testament promises 
quoted above from the prophets, en- 
couraged them to persevere in the 
divine life, and reach after perfection. 
But all this was to be done under a 
“reverent sense of responsibility to 
God,” for such is the meaning of the 
fear of God. But this verse is the 
proper ending of the last chapter, and 
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fecting holiness in the fear of God. Receive us; we have 2 
wronged no man, we have corrupted no man, we have defrauded 
no man. I speak not this to condemn you: for I have said 3 
before, that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. 
Great is my boldness of speech towards you, great is my glory- 4 
ing of you: I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in 


all our tribulation. 


For when we were come into Macedonia, 5 


our flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side ; with- 


out were fightings, within were fears. 


Nevertheless God, that 6 


comforteth those that are cast down, comforted us by the com- 
ing of Titus; and not by his coming only, but by the consola- 7 


should not be separated from it, as it 
is by the arbitrary act of the trans- 
lators. 

2. From the last severe paragraph, 
the Apostle melts again into tender- 
ness, and finds no terms strong enough 
in which to express his regard for his 
converts. He resumes the topic of 
affectionate entreaty, which had been 
dropped at chap. vi. 14. The critics 
who judge Paul by their own cool, 
calm minds, find it hard to reconcile 
these abrupt and even violent episodes 
with the regularity of a continued and 
orderly letter. But tried by the 
standard of his own impetuous nature, 
they are the most natural and_ ex- 
pected manifestations of his genius in 
the world. Receive us. Literally make 
room for us, 1. e., in your hearts. He 
then denies flatly the charges pre- 
sumed to be made against him by his 
enemies of injuring, corrupting, or 
defrauding any one. He lets his per- 
sonal disclaimer have its natural and 
just weight. 

3. He does not make such an asser- 
tion to put them in an unfavorable 
position, and expose himself to the 


suspicion of condemning them. No, 
he loved them too well for that. He 


had a life-and-death sympathy with 
them. Living or dying, he bore them 
in his heart. 

4. No moderate terms could express 
their dearness to each other. And as 
the result of that blessed union, he 


was free in his speech with them, he 
gloried in them, he felt great satisfac- 
tion and peace in thinking of them, 
and in spite of all their troubles he 
was raised into an ecstasy of delight 
when he remembered his Church at 
Corinth. It has been observed that 
here for the first time he used the 
singular pronoun JZ, where before he 
employed the plural we. 

5. When we were come into Macedo- 
nia. It was after the Ephesian 
troubles, see Acts xx, and just at the 
juncture of his Macedonian trials and 
struggles, that the scene of the text is 
laid. Our flesh had no rest —i. e., my 
poor, weak, mortal self. From with- 
out persecutions, contests lay in am- 
bush, and from within the perplexities 
and uncertainties of his mission beset 
his mind. 

6. But just at the greatest depres- 
sion, God whose attribute it is to 
comfort those who need it, sent the 
messenger of relief in Titus. Just 
when the darkness was densest, light 
came from heaven in the cheering 
message of his friendly assistant. 

7. The consolation wherewith he was 
comforted in you, i. e. I was com- 
forted because he received comfort 
from you. Your earnest desire. Your 
earnest longing for me. Your mourn- 
ing, 1. e. Your lamenting that you 
had displeased me. Your fervent 
mind, literally zea/, enthusiasm for 
complying with the Apostle’s wishes. 
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tion wherewith he was comforted in you, when he told us yout 


earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent mind towards me; so 


8 that I rejoiced the more. For though I made you sorry with a let- 


ter, I do not repent, though I did repent : for I perceive that the 


same epistle hath made you sorry, though it were but for a sea- 


9 son. 


Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye 


sorrowed to repentance: for ye were made sorry after a godly 
xo manner, that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. For 


godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented 
xx of: but the sorrow of the world worketh death. For behold 
this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what 
carefulnesss it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, 
_ yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement 
desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge. In all things ye have . 
2 approved yourselves to be clear in this matter. Wherefore, 


So that I rejoiced. In addition to the 
satisfaction which Paul had in wel- 
coming Titus, was the favorable 
report he could bring of the tone and 
temper of the Church at Corinth. Be- 
fore he was in the dark how they 
would receive his corrections. 

8. After writing his letter the Apos- 
tle felt alarmed, thinking perhaps his 
plain rebukes might produce a break 
between him and his converts at Cor- 
inth. But he had been reassured now. 
He was no longer sorry at the plain 
way he had taken to rebuke them for 
their misconduct. They had taken it, 
as it was meant, not in a resentful, but 
submissive and teachable spirit, so as 
to profit as much as possible by his 
criticisms upon their errors. 

g., The rejoicing of the Apostle was 
that having committed the offence, 
and being reproved for it, they had 
accepted “the situation,” and made 
the best of it. They had a genuine 
repentance, and a reformation conse- 
quent upon it, and thus they made the 
most and the best of their condition, 
and received no harm, but the best 
that could be got from their position 
they had got. In all this Paul had 


been their helper and guide. Repert- 
ance, in the original is @ change of 
mind, a rethinking, a thinking again. 

to. Repentance is not despair, is not 
loss, detriment, but extrication from 
the difficulty, and the income of new 
benefit and blessing. Worldly sorrow, 
repentance, unrelated to God and 
eternal realities, hopeless despondency, 
only make bad matters worse, and 
result in spiritual death, or deadness. 
Men in that condition rush into sui- 
cide, as Judas did, and as the jailor at 
Philippi tried to do. 

11. The Apostle then emphasizes 
the particulars of their favorable 
change. All those feelings and senti- 
ments had been roused within them, 
which he their best friend could de- 
sire; whether towards him, or the 
past, or their own consciences, or in 
regard to the chief offender, or by 
way of resolutions for the future, or 
apprehension of the visit of Paul, or 
self - vindication — all had been as he 
could desire. As it respected. the 
most flagrant offence, they had excul- 
pated themselves completely. 

12. Here the Apostle used the com- 
mon Hebraism and paradox. Not 
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though I wrote unto you, I did it not for his cause that had 
done the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered wrong, but that 
our care for you in the sight of God might appear unto you. 
Therefore we were comforted in your comfort: yea, and exceed- 13 
ingly the more joyed we for the joy of Titus, because his spirit 


was refreshed by you all. 


For if I have boasted any thing to 


him of you, I am not ashamed ; but as we spake all things to 
you in truth, even so our boasting, which I made before Titus, 


>) 


is found a truth. And his inward affection is more abundant 1s 
toward you, whilst he remembereth the obedience of you all, 


how with fear and trembling ye received him. 


I rejoice there- 16 


fore that I have confidence in you in all things. 


that it was not in part his object in 
writing to correct the wrong doer, and 
redress the wrong done, but ‘at was 
not so much his object, as it was to 
rectify the relations at large existing 
between him and the band of Corin- 
thian brethren. 7s chief object was 
more general and radical; not to save 
one man, but to save the whole Church 
and put it on the right basis. He would 
call out the zeal and earnestness of 
the Church from being latent, and 
open anew chapter in their own re- 
ligious experience. 

13. But that the circle of benefits 
might be complete, he draws Titus 
into it. His spirit, as well as mine 
and yours, caught the happy con- 
tagion. 

14. All anxiety lest the Corinthians 
would not come up to the estimation 
which Paul had given Titus of them 
had been dispelled. The Apostle had 
had no occasion to be mortified, or to 
be ashamed of his disciples, even his 
boasts of them had been made good. 

15. Then further, Titus was repay- 
ing all he had received, and becoming 
more and more attached to his Corin- 
thian friends, as he witnessed the 
trembling solicitude with which they 
received him. 

16. This is the sum of the whole. 
This critical passage of their lives 
had turned out all right. Good had 


issued from it in every direction and 
interest, and to every person con- 
cerned, to Paul, to Titus, to the Cor- 
inthians, to the chief sinner, to the 
cause of Christ, to the glory of God. 
“This passage gives in the most 
lively form the human personal sym- 
pathies of the Apostle. His great 
consolation, after that which he de- 


rived from communion with Christ,. 


was the restoration of confidence 
towards his converts and intercourse 
with his friend. His life is the first 
great example of the power of Chris- 
tian friendship.” Stanley. 

“There was one thing in the char- 
acter of St. Paul, which often-escapes 
observation. Carlyle calls him ‘an 
unkempt Apostle, Paul;’ and some 
say of him, ‘He was a man rude, 
brave, true, unpolished.’ We all know 
his integrity, his truth, his daring, his 
incorruptible honesty. But besides 
these, there was a refined and delicate 
courtesy, which was forever taking 
off the edge of his sharpest rebukes, 
and sensitively anticipating every 
pain his words might give; so that to 
have been rebuked by him would have 
been less painful than to be praised by 
most other men. 

“There is a rough, rude, straightfor- 
ward honesty which is just and up- 
right, which can say these words as 
St. Paul did: ‘I have wronged no 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Paul commends the Liberality of the Macedonian Christians as an Example 
worthy to be followed by the Corinthian Church in relieving the Poor 


Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 

2 bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how that ina great 
trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy, and their deep 

3 poverty, abounded unto the riches of their liberality. For to 


man.’ Perforce we respect such in- 
_ tegrity. But Christianity requires 
~ something more: not gold only, but 
__ gold thrice refined; not a building of 
_ precious stones only, but of exquisite 
_ polish also; for there is a rough way, 
anda gentle way of being true. Do 
not think that Christian polish weak- 
ens character, as polish thins the dia- 
mond. The polish of the world not 


_ only saps strength of character, but 
~ makes it even unnatural. 


Look at St. 
Paul, with all that grace of a feeling 
__ almost feminine in its sensitiveness — 
_ was there ever any thing in human 

character more daringly impassioned, 
_ more full of noble energy and child- 
_ like impulsiveness! That is what the 

grace of Christ can do.” Robertson. 


, CEAPTER: VILLI. 


__ Many motives mingled in the appeal 
~ which Paul now made for a contribu- 
tion to relieve the distress of the Syrian 
and Palestinian Christians. It was 
paying back in temporal gifts for 
_ benefits which they had spiritually re- 
_ ceived. It was one of the best means 
to make the Church flourish, to set it 
"On a career of beneficence. Paul 
_would by a generous emulation arouse 
- the philanthropic sentiment in Corinth. 
_ He no doubt wished to ease the feel- 
ings growing out of the hard debate, 
as to whether -Gentiles should be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of Christianity 
without passing under the yoke of 
- Moses, by the sympathetic and sub- 
stantial relief rendered to the Jerusa- 


8 


lem Church by the Corinthians. He 
knew that where people give their 
money, they give their interest, and 
he would bind the busy traffickers and 
pleasure-seekers of a luxurious city 
to the distant capital and country of 
the Christ and his band of apostles 
and disciples. 

1. We do you to wit. We make 
you to know, or we certify you.. The 
grace of God.. So jealous is he to save 
the people he commends from self- 
congratulation, or vain glory, by. re- 
ferring all their good actions to the 
suggestion and favor of God. 

2. Great trial of affliction— deep 
poverty. Arnold in his Roman Com- 
monwealth says, ‘ Macedonia had lost 
the benefit of its mines, which the 
Roman government had appropriated 
to itself, and was suffering from the 
weight of its taxation.’’ But in propor- 
tion to their own distress they felt more 
keenly the distresses of others. Often 
it is the poor, or at least those of mod- 
erate circumstances, who according to 
their means give more for benevolent 
purposes, or in support of Churches 
and philanthropic institutions, than 
the millionaires. The passion to have 
and to get grows apace with what it 
feeds upon, while those who are 
conversant with the hardships of life 
feel a quicker sympathy with, and ex- 
tend a readier hand to those who are 
struggling in the same hard lot which 
they have already experienced them- 
selves. , : 

3. What added still more merit to 
their open-handedness and graceful be- 
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their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their power, they 
were willing of themselves; praying us with much entreaty, 4 
that we would receive the gift, and take upon us the fellowship 


of the ministering to the saints. 


And this they did, not as we 5 


hoped, but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and unto us 
by the will of God: insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he 6 
had begun, so he would also finish in you the same grace also. 


Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, in faith, and utterance, 7 
and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in your love to us, see 


that ye abound in this grace also. 


I speak not by command- 8 


ment, but by occasion of the forwardness of others, and to 


nevolence was that it was spontaneous, 
they were willing of themselves. They 
had fulfilled the precept, “God loves 
a cheerful giver.” 

4. Praying us with much entreaty. 
They reversed the usual conditions of 
almsgiving. Instead of waiting to be 
asked to give, they asked the Apostle 
to be the almoner of their charities 
for the poor saints in Judea. They 
took the initiative and onus of obliga- 
tion on their own shoulders, and begged 
the Apostle to act as their agent in this 
generous act of Christian fellowship. 
The Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. read 
“with much entreaty beseeching of us 
the grace and the fellowship.” 

5. Wot as we hoped. _ Not as we an- 
ticipated, or feared. Kling says, “ be- 
yond our expectations.” Gave their 
own selves. This is the best kind of 
giving, for in giving oneself all else is 
included up to life itself. All charity 
in which the element of self-sacrifice 
is thrown in, is twice told charity. 
Benevolence that costs nothing, is 
worth nothing. It is the supreme 
beneficence of the Great Giver that 
he imparts himself, gives his Holy 
Spirit, his own nature to his chil- 
dren. 

6. Paul unwilling to snatch such 
honors from his earnest assistant, 
would have Titus go on and finish in 
Greece what he had begun in Mace- 
donia. 


7. As ye abound etc. Was there 


a touch of irony in this seeming praise 
or did the Apostle really seek to 
foster these virtues in them by pre- 
suming on their existence, and praising 
them for being thus richly endowed 
with graces and virtues? He was a 
master in both arts, how to blame and 
how to praise, and most skillful in 
using them for furthering his converts 
in Christian attainments. But he 
would round out the diadem of excel- 
lences by adding this royal one of 
alms- giving, this distant philanthro- 
phy, which crossing the boundaries of 
race, nationality, and country, could 
find objects to love and care for and 
aid in a city far over the sea. This was 
to shut down the kingdom of heaven 
over all nations, and make all men its 
citizens, “helpers. of one another’s 
joys and bearers of one another’s bur- 
dens.” The Vatican MS. reads “and 
in our love to you” instead of the 
received version, “and in your love 
to us. 

8. He did not exact this charity, he 
left ‘them free to choose; it was ‘not a 
case of inspiration and divine author- 
ity, but of Christian advice. Forward- 
ness of others. The prompt action of 
the Macedonian Christians had led 
him to wish to do as much at Corinth 
as they had done at Philippi. Zo 
prove the sincerity of your love. 
strengthener and test of their love too 
it was a fit agency and occasion. This 
practical demand coming along had 
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For ye know the grace of our 


Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich. 
ro And herein I give my advice: for this is expedient for you, who 


have begun before, not only to do, but also to be forward a 
1 year ago. Now therefore perform the doing of it; that as there 
was a readiness to will, so there may be a performance also out 


12 Of that which ye have. 


For if there be first a willing mind, it 


is accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to 


x3 that he hath not. 


For I mean not that other men be eased, 


14 and you burdened: but by an equality, that now at this time 


your abundance may be a supply for their want, that their abun- 


dance also may be a supply for your want: that there may be 


thus furnished motive and aid to 
burnish up anew the old lessons of 
loving our neighbor as ourselves, and 
finding our neighbor in every needy 


person, and every suffering man 
woman, and child, be they far off, or 
near by. 


9. Though he was rich, etc. Dr. Pal- 
frey paraphrases thus: “ Rich as he was 
in the communicated gifts of God, he 
became poor and lived without the 
comforts of life in order that you might 
by his self-denial become rich.” Philip. 
li. 5-5. Jesus gave himself to the cause 
of human deliverance and happiness, 


‘and poured out his rich gifts of power, 


wisdom and love, freely as water to 
win the world back to its loyalty to 
God, the Father, and to man’s own su- 
preme interest of virtue and holiness. 
That consummate example must ever 
be to his followers a fresh stimulus 
to every act of benevolence. Jesus, 
our Master, would help the suffering if 
he were here; but we stand in his place 
as his representatives on earth, and 
must not allow his cause to suffer by our 
delinquency and go by neglected, be- 
cause we are so deeply immersed in 
our pleasures, our gains, our ambi- 
tions, or our strifes. 

10, 18. He would bring their gener- 
ous plans to completion. They had 
been forward and earnest in resolu- 


tions, as long as a year ago, and he 
would now urge them to fulfill their 
plan, and execute the work. The 
eleventh verse repeats in stronger 
terms what he said in the tenth. 

12. But he qualifies and guards his 
statements so that his exhortations 
shall all be reasonable and practicable. 
He does not call upon them to do im- 
possibilities. Duty is limited by 
power and opportunity. They were 
to give according to their ability. 
The widow’s mite, given with love, 
freighted with a desire to bless, would 
weigh as much in the sure - judging 
scales of God as the costliest offer- 
ings of the rich. Titus could attend 
to the. details of the contribution, but 
the Apostle would do a work of 
preparation beforehand in the hearts 
of the givers themselves that they 
might not fail of the best blessing of the 
work, “a willing mind.” Luke xxi. 1-4. 

13, 14. With delicate sensibility he 
touches a latent objection that might 
arise, that he was imposing a needless 
burden on his friends; which he fore- 
stalls by assuring them that he had 
looked at the matter all round, and 
that he wished not to favor one party 
more than another, or burden some 
and ease others. He wished both 
might so enter into brotherly relations 
with one another, that there might be 
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equality : as it is written, He that had gathered much had noth- 
ing over ; and he that had gathered little had.no lack. But 
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thanks be to God, which put the same earnest care into the 


heart of Titus for you. 


For indeed he accepted the exhorta- 17 


tion ; but being more forward, of his own accord he went unto 


you. 


And we have sent with him the brother, whose praise is 


in the gospel throughout all the churches; and not that only, 19 


but who was also chosen of the churches to travel with us 


with this grace, which is administered by us to the glory of 


the same Lord, and declaration of your ready mind: avoid- 


ing this, that no man should blame us in this abundance which 


is administered by us: providing for honest things, not only in 2x 


the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men. 


And we 


have sent with them our brother, whom we have oftentimes 


proved diligent in many things, 


but now much more diligent, 


a reciprocity of benefits, as each should 
severally need, Jerusalem now, per- 
haps Corinth hereafter. God’s ap- 
pointment is the servant’s hour. The 
Corinthians could not tell how soon 
they might need just such aid as Jeru- 
salem was now asking. 

15. Such was the distribution of 
manna of old. Ex. xvi. 8. 

16,17. This young assistant Titus 
had already been zealous in the mat- 
ter, as much as Paul himself was, and 
had gone forward of his own accord 
with spontaneous energy to accom- 
plish the work. Paul never gets far 
away from /ersons in any of his plans 
however ardent, or his argumentations 
however prolonged. He is charmed 
to be near human beings. 

18,19. Zhe brother whose praise, 
etc. Many conjectures have arisen 
who this person might be; some of 
the ancient Fathers referring the ex- 
pression to Luke, others regarding the 
identification as now impossible. ‘The 
easily conceived advantage of sucha 
union of persons in such an important 
matter obviously was that less chance 
would be given of even the suspicion 
of malfeasance. Two and two Jesus 
sent his evangelists, and they were 


mutual supports to one another. Gos- 
pel. This word is found sixty times 
in Paul’s epistles, and sixteen times 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 
This does not refer to a Gospel al- 
ready written, but the glad tidings 
published abroad.  Sinaitic and Vati- 
can MSS. read “of our ready mind,” 
instead of received version “of your 
ready mind.” 

20. Vo man should blame us. The 
principle of Paul was not only to 
avoid evil, but even “the appearance 
of evil.” Aware how critical and 
fault finding men are, how suspicious 
of evil, he would remove the possi- 
bility of being accused of misappro- 
priating funds, by associating others 
with himself, so that witnesses should 
not be wanting to all that was done. 

21. The honesty of his transactions 
should be plain not only to the All- 
seeing God, but to short-sighted 
mortals. The practical and common 
sense and under side of the Apostle’s 
character was in full activity, as well 
as that upper plane which took 
cognizance of spiritual and eternal 
realities and interests. 

22-24. It would appear by these 
verses that while one of the messen- 
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23 upon the great confidence which I have in you. Whether any 
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do inquire of Titus, he is my partner and fellow-helper con- 
cerning you: or our brethren be inquired of, they are the mes- 
24 sengers of the churches, and the glory of Christ. 


Wherefore 
shew ye to them, and before the churches, the proof of your 
love, and of our boasting on your behalf. 


CHAPTER. IX 


Lixhoriation to the Corinthian Church to make up the Comers Ger for the 
Poor Brethren of Judea. 


_ oa eo ae ee 


For as touching the ministering to the saints, it is super- 
_ 2 fluous for me to write to you: for I know the forwardness of 
| your mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 


that Achaia was ready a year ago; and your zeal hath pro- 


\ 


_ 3 voked very many. Yet have I sent the brethren, lest our 


gers was more eminent than the 
others, as one whose praise was in all 
the Churches, there were other breth- 
ren to go in the commission to convey 
the alms to their destination. And 
if any doubt arose respecting the re- 
sponsibility of these men and their 
reliability, the Apostle was ready to 
endorse them’ as trustworthy. They 
were good men and true, who had 
often been tested and proved sound, 
and they were the accredited messen- 
gers of the Churches and the glory of 
Christ. Apollos has been conjec- 
tured by some to be one of the com- 
missioners of charity. 

24. It remained that the Corinthians 
should receive them in the same spirit 
of confidence in which they were 
sent. Their duty was to manifest 
publicly that they honored and trusted 
these men, and thus maintain the 
reputation which Paul had commended 
them as possessing. Conscious of 
every chord in the instrument, and the 
wide range of human feelings, and the 
nicety of the tones that came forth from 
them the Apostle looked before and 
after, appreciated the tenderness and 
delicacy of human relations, and paid 


deference to the nicest graces and cour- 
tesies of human intercourse, as well 
as to the stalwart virtues and the 
staple principles—*that true gentle- 
man, the Apostle Paul.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. Zt is superfluous. He touches 
the subject further, and as it were 
casually, as if of course it were need- 
less for him to dwell upon it. He 
would go on the presumption that 
they knew as much about it, and were 
as much interested in it as he was. 

2. L boast of you to them. So assured 
he was about the matter, that he had 
already committed them to his friends 


‘abroad in Macedonia, and had actually 


made their example by anticipation a 
means of rousing others to their duty. 
Macedonia — Achaia. These were 
the two provinces into. which under 
Roman rule Greece had been divided, 
Corinth being the capital of Achaia, 
and Thessalonica the capital of Mace- 
donia. 

3, 4. Have [ sent the brethren, The 
commissioners sent by the Apostle 
were to prompt them to be ready, and 
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boasting of you should be in vain in this behalf; that, as I 
said, ye may be ready: lest haply if they of Macedonia come 
with me, and find you unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) 
should be ashamed in this same confident boasting. There- 
fore I thought it necessary to exhort the brethren, that they 
would go before unto you, and make up beferehand your 
bounty, whereof ye had notice before, that the same might be 
ready, as a matter of bounty, and not as of covetousness. 
But this I say, He which soweth sparingly, shall reap also 
sparingly ; and he which soweth bountifully, shall reap also 
bountifully. Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth 
a cheerful giver. And God is able to make all grace abound 
toward you ; that ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, 
may abound to every good work: (as it is written, He hath dis- 
persed abroad ; he hath given to the poor: his righteousness 


[CAP. 


remaineth for ever. 


Now he that ministereth seed to the sower, 10 


justify the pledges which he had al- 
ready given beforehand and which he, 
not to say they, would be ashamed to 
retract, having once been made. Then 
when the Apostle and his associates 
came down from Macedonia they 
would be mortified by no failure, and 
could take the funds directly to the 
suffering poor in Jerusalem, as they 
had planned to do. 

5. The Apostle in his exuberant dic- 
tion repeats the main points again to 
impress them by reiteration. He re- 
minded them by special messengers. 
He wished them to be ready. He had 
given them notice beforehand. He 
did not wish them to give as if by 
necessity, but of generosity. “The 
Apostle presses upon them, 1. Speed. 
2. Readiness. 3. Bounty.” Stanley. 

6. And he would re-enforce his 
words by his own authority elsewhere 
given) (Galevi.i7, 1 Cor. ixs1t. As 
is the sowing, so shall be the reaping. 

7. Paul was anxious that the contri- 
bution should be made, but still more 
anxious that it should be made with 
the right purposes and feelings. It 


was not the gift so much that would 
do good, either to giver, or receiver, 
as the temper of the donor, the tem- 
per of liberal feeling, self-sacrifice, 
and cheerful benevolence. The Sep- 
tuagint, Prov. xxii. 7, says, “ God loves 
a cheerful and liberal man.” 

8. This is a remarkable verse. Kin- 
dling at the thought of the all-beneficent 
God, Paul adds epithet to epithet to pic- 
ture forth his abounding grace to his 
children. He repeats the a//s again and 
again to intensify this idea of his 
cheerful gifts and manifold mercies — 
all grace, always, all sufficiency, all 
things, every good work, way, macav, 
TAVTL, TUVTOTE, TACAY, 

9, 10. As it is written. Ps. cxii. 9. 
Now he that ministereth seed, etc. 
These two verses are incorrectly en- 
closed in brackets in our English ver- 
sion, but they are no more parenthetical 
than many other parts of Paul’s in- 
volved and complicated sentences. For 
he sweeps so wide a compass of sug- 
gested and associated thoughts, and 
side issues, and runs out so many lines 
of rich and independent illustrations, 


_ poor would be relieved. 
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both minister bread for your food, and multiply your seed sown, 
xx and increase the fruits of your righteousness 


3) being enriched in 


every thing to all bountifulness, which causeth through us thanks- 
12 giving to God. For the administration of this service not only 


unto all men : 


supplieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also by many 
73 thanksgivings unto God. While by the experiment of this minis- 
tration they glorify God for your professed subjection unto the 
4 gospel of Christ, and for your liberal distribution unto them, and 
; and by their prayer for you, which long after you, 


15 for the exceeding grace of God in you. Thanks beunto God for 


his unspeakable gift. 


CHAPTER =X. 


The Apostle mingles Rebukes with his Commendations. 


‘Now I Paul myself beseech you, by the meekness and 


gentle- 


that some method of interpretation 
must be adopted, not to cut these off 

as unrelated parts of his discourse, 
but to weave them into the grand web 
of the whole, all the more grand and 
beautiful from the very complexity 
and richness of the secondary thoughts, 
which are merged in the total plan and 
pattern. 

Ir, 12. He takes up the stitch 
dropped at v. 8, and argues that in 
proportion to their generosity in giv- 
ing would be the increased gratitude 
which he would feel to God, who had 
put this grace so abundantly in their 
hearts. Two great services would 
thus be accomplished in one. 1. The 

2. A more 


_ overflowing thanksgiving would be 


‘e 


rendered unto God by them for their 
kind benefactors. So good would be 


done all round, and new bonds and 
_ ties of union would be knit between 
_ God and his children, and among his 
_ children themselves. 


13, 14. Experiment, experience. 
_ The recipients of your favors will also 
have reasons for praising God for the 
_ obedience which belongs to the con- 
‘fession of your faith in regard to the 
Gospel of Christ, and your liberality 
to them and to all men, and the 


— 


prayers of those who are relieved b 
you, will all the more fervently bless 
God for his grace so abundantly mani- 
fested in you. 

15. Thanks be unto God, etc. What 
that gift is, is a question. Crosby 
says, “salvation through Christ.” 
Hammond and Whitby say, “this ad- 
mirable charity.” Kling, “the great 
gift of redemption.” But we need not 
cut so close. The Apostle in an ex- 
alted frame of mind, surveying the 
results of Christianity in such acts of 
charity, bursts out in a doxology of 
praise to God for his bounteous na- 
ture, his gifts, his benevolent side 
turned towards man, his unspeakable 
beneficence, be it of this immediate 
grace, or of that mighty and enriching 
Gospel which carried in its ample 
bosom and -train the promise and 
potency of a thousand benevolences, 
not only to the poor saints at Jerusa- 
Jem, but to all nations and all ages. 


CHAPTER X; 


The Apostle at this point turns a 
sharp corner and addresses the Cor- 
inthian Church in a much more per- 
sonal and severe way. The transition 
is so great, that various conjectures 
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ness of Christ, who in presence am base among 
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you, but being 


absent am bold toward you: but I beseech you, that I may not 2 
be bold when I am present with that confidence, wherewith I 
think to be bold against some, which think of us as if we 


walked according to the flesh. 


For though we walk in the 3 


have been made by critics to rationalize 
it, and maintain the consistency of the 
epistle, as the text affords little or no 
clue to the difficulty. What should 
have led to this change in the Apos- 
tle’s tone and temper may never be 
known, but the fact remains. Olshau- 
sen supposes that he had hitherto 
addressed “the better intentioned ” in 
the Church, but now directs his re- 
marks to his “adversaries.” DeWette 
and Meyer have a similar explanation. 
Stanley inclines to admit some pause 
of time or thought between the ninth 
and tenth chapter, in which the Apos- 
tle may have received fresh intelli- 
gence of a more decided opposition ; 
or on reflection more matured he may 
have reconsidered the attitude of the 
Church as more serious and_ hostile 
than he at first felt it to be, and hence 
his altered strain. 

Some critics conjecture that the 
epistle is not homogeneous, and _ that 
here is where one of the fragments is 
joined on. Farrar is inclined to think 
that a messenger bearing unfavorable 
news had arrived from Corinth, and 
that the change in Paul’s spirit was 
due tothe fact that he had learned 
there was a more determined opposi- 
tion against him}; hence his irony and 
invective. 

Conybeare and Howson hold “that 
the twofold character of the epistle is 
easily explained by the existence of 
the majority and minority in the Cor- 
inthian Church, and that this twofold 
character pervades the whole epistle; 
“polemical passages occur throughout 
the eariier portion also.” ° Chap. i. 
15-17, li. 17, lil. 1, V. 12. 

We may also add that this feature 
of abrupt transitions in tone and in 
style is so characteristic of the Apos- 
ue, and occurs so frequently in smaller 
de-rees in all his writings, that we 


cannot find any great difficulty in 
resolving the present instance into a 
general law of his mind, rather than 
as due to any one particular cause. 
Letter writing too, in all cases, admits 
of abrupt changes of tone and maiter. 

1. L Paul myself. 
the plural hitherto, but now employs 
in the more excited state of his feel- 
ings, the singular as more direct. Zhe 


meekness and gentleness of Christ. — 


Before entering the field of contro- 
versy, he would turn himself, and 
would direct his readers to that 
standard of virtue in the Master which 
should take the bitterness and the 
sting out of their differences. Am 
base among you, etc. 
their estimation of him. 
course is said ironically. 
quotation from 
enemies. 


This of 
It was a 
the sneers of his 


2. “But he hopes they will not by | 


their conduct force him to show when 
he came, the bold reliance on his own 
authority wherewith he reckoned to 
deal with some who measured him by 
the standard of the flesh.” He trusts. 
when he reaches Corinth their con- 
duct will not compel him to be what 
they say he is when absent, bold; or 
as Stanley interprets, “I pray that 
you may not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my power from the 
times when I am absent to the times 
when I am present with you.” But it 
is an obscure passage. ' 
3. For though we walk in the flesh, 
etc. We live in the world as other 
men do, subject to the infirmities of 
the body, the flesh, but our Christian 
enterprise is not carried on so, we 
draw upon higher and _ heavenly 
sources. Stanley paraphrases, “ al- 
though we are treading the pathway of 
the world, it is not from the armory of 
the world that we derive our strength.” 
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4 flesh, we do not war after the flesh: (for the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
5 down of strong holds ;) casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
6 Christ; and having in a readiness to revenge all disobedience, 
7 when your obedience is fulfilled. Do ye look on things after 


the outward appearance? 


If any man trust to himself that he 


is Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that, as he is 


8 Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s. 


For though I should boast 


somewhat more of our authority, which the Lord hath given us 
for edification, and not, for your destruction, I should not be 


4. This verse is placed as paren- 
thetical in our received English ver- 
sion, but it is in reality no more so 
than many other passages in Paul’s 
writings. What the carnal weapons 
were we may learn from 1 Cor. i. 20-22, 
“the wisdom of this world,” “the wis- 
dom of the wise,” “the signs” and 
wonders. And what were weapons of 
God, and of heavenly temper were, 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, his 
life, his death and resurrection. “We 
do not use a worldly soldier’s weap- 
ons,—we contend not with force, but 
with the meekness of wisdom, and the 


_persuasiveness of truth.” 


5. The victory would be complete. 
For the. strongholds of worldly power 
and wisdom, imaginations, or better, 
reasonings, the sophistries of theorists 
and speculatists, the proud thoughts 
of man that’ matched themselves 
against divine wisdom, the lofty as- 
sumptions of superior insight—all, 
all were to fall before the truth as it 
was in Jesus, and become subject— 
even every thought — to the obedience 
of Christ. Zvery thought. Alford, 
Luther, “human 
reason.” 

_ 6. Stanley thus paraphrases, “and 
those who resist shall be punished like 
the last remnants of a defeated insur- 
rection. To effect all this, I wait only 
till Iam assured of your submission, 


that I may not confound the innocent 
with the guilty, the dupes with the 
deceivers.” Revenge, or rather punish. 

7, 8. Still more sharply he attacks 
the opposition, and comes to close 
quarters with his maligners. Do ye 
look on things after the outward appear- 
ance? his may be taken either in 
the declarative, or interrogative form, 
and the meaning in the end would not 
be essentially different. The hint is 
that they ad look on the superficial 
outside view of things, and did not judge 
righteous judgment. They saw Paul 
as a poor persecuted man, standing 
solitary and alone, and did not recog. 
nize that he was the champion and ser- 
vant of Christ, the powerful Messiah, 
the Son of God, the light of the world. 
If they claimed to be of Christ, how 
much more was he of Christ. He 
might even, considering the authority 
with which he had been empowered 
by Christ —an authority granted for 
their benefit, not for their harm —in- 
dulge in some boasting without shame, 
for that such power was given to him 
was only simple truth and fact. The 
word éoast in its various forms is used 
some twenty-nine times in this epistle, 
and only twenty-six times in all the other 
epistles ascribed to Paul, showing the 
earnestness and absorption of his 
mind in the vindication of his apos- 
tleship. 
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ashamed: that I may not seem as if I would terrify you by 9 


letters. 


For his letters (say they) are weighty and powerful; 10 


but his bodily presence is,weak, and his speech contemptible. 
Let such an one think this, that such as we are in word by = 
letters when we are absent, such will we be also in deed when 


we are present. 


For we dare not make ourselves of the num- 32 


ber, or compare ourselves with some that commend themselves : 
but they, measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing 


themselves among themselves are not wise. 


But we will not 3 


boast of things without our measure, but according to the meas- 
ure of the rule which God hath distributed to us, a measure to 


reach even unto you. 


For we stretch not ourselves beyond our 14 


measure, as though we reached not unto you; for we are come 


9. Let me not be ashamed to boast ; 
only let me not seem as if I expected 
by that means to terrify you by my 
letters. For presently I will show you 
that I have more solid grounds for 
vindication than empty boasts. 

ro. He quotes the gossip and scan- 
dal of his enemies. The reproach 
sets off the commendation. It seems 
they had some appreciation, even at 
that time, of the grandeur of his epis- 
tles. Renan drawing up a description 
of Paul from accounts by John of 
Antioch in the sixth century, Nicepho- 
rus, the acts of Paul and Thekla, and 
the Philo- Patris of the pseudo-Lucian, 
says, “ Paul was small in size, and his 
personal appearance did not corres- 
pond with the greatness of his soul. 
He was ugly, stout, short and stoop- 
ing, and his broad shoulders awkward- 
ly sustained a littie bald head. His 
sallow countenance was half hidden 
inathick beard; his nose was aqui- 
line, his eyes piercing, and his eye- 
brows heavy and joined across _ his 
forehead. Nor was there any thing 
imposing in his speech, for his: timid 
and embarrassed air gave but a poor 
idea of his eloquence.” 

“Te makes incessant allusions to 
his bodily weakness. He speaks of 
himself as a man sick and bruised, 
timid, without prestige, without any 


of those personal advantages calcu- 
lated to make an effect, and altogether 
so uninviting that it was surprising 
that he did not repel people. Besides 
this, he hints with mystery at a secret 
trial, ‘a thorn in the flesh,’ which he 
compares to a messenger of Satan 
sent to buffet him, ‘lest he should be 
exalted beyond measure.’ Thrice he 
besought the Lord to deliver him, and 
thrice the Lord replied, ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee.’ ” 

11. But let not his enemies presume 
too much on his lack of presence and 
impressive personal power. He bids 
them be forewarned that he would 
make good in deed, what he had writ- 
ten in word. 

12. The tangle in this verse is diffi- 
cult to unravel. But the most obvious 
sense may be the truest. We would | 
not be of the number of those who 
praise themselves, for such persons 
measuring themselves by their own 
standard are not wise. The violent - 
transitions of the Apostle’s style put 
the grammarians all at fault, and Paul 
must be interpreted by the laws of his 
own genius. Locke supposes only one 
false teacher, or apostle, is meant 
throughout this chapter, though the 
plural is used for courtesy. 

_ 13-16. This is all one matted and 
mterwoven sentence, enclosing also a 
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13 as far as to you also in preaching the gospel of Christ: not 


boasting of things without our measure, that is, of other men’s 


labours ; but having hope, when your faith is increased, that we 


x6 shall be enlarged by you, according to our rule abundantly, to 
preach the gospel in the regions beyond you, and not to boast 
17 in another man’s line of things made ready to our hand. But 
8 he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. For not he that 
commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord com- 


: mendeth. 


CHAP TER: XI. 


Paul vindicates his Apostleship by his Services to the Corinthian Church, and 
his Sufferings and Hardships for the Christian Cause at large. 


WouLp to God ye could bear with me a little in my folly: 


2 and indeed bear with me. 


For I am jealous over you with 


godly jealousy: for I have espoused you to one husband, that I 


parenthesis, if it is to be considered a 
parenthesis. The meaning in few 
words is, that Paul would not like his 
opponents claim honor for transcend- 
ing his sphere, but abide by the limits 


divinely appointed. Yet his sphere, 


did not include Corinth, and he hoped 
to prosper so much there in his work, 
as to be ready and able to extend his 
labors in the regions beyond as far as 
Spain, but still not boasting of labors 
which were not his own. “It was an 
easy thing, he hints, for those Judaisers 
to come comfortably with ‘letters ’ from 
Jerusalem to Corinth, and there be 
supported by admiring adherents 
whom 4zs toils had converted; a very 
different thing to traverse the world as 
a friendless missionary, and sow the 
seed of the Gospel in virgin soil.” 
Farrar. 

17, 18. He that glorieth, etc. Jer. ix. 
24 in Septuagint. 1 Cor. i. 31. But all 
glory is empty that is not associated 
with the Highest. God is the stand- 
ard to test all human conduct by. 
Self- commendation is worthless, but 
the approbation of God sets the seal 
of praise forever. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. Folly, i. e., not real, but seeming 
folly. He is aware of the ungraceful 
attitude of self- vindication, and of 
the truth of that maxim, “ let another 
man praise thee and not thine own 
mouth.” But his ungrateful converts 
compelled him to this distasteful 
course,.2 Cor. xii. 11. Often in this 
epistle he repeats similar apologies for 
obtruding his own claims. Also in 
I Cor. ix. 2, he had strongly said that 
if he were not an apostle to others, 
yet doubtless he was to them. Truth 
was more important than etiquette, 
and he must for their sake as much as 
for his own, give his testimony, and 
he begs them to lend him a candid 
hearing. 

2. Jealous. Zealand vealous would 
be a truer rendering in the Scriptures 
generally than jealous and jealousy 
where these words occur. Jealousy 
is a hateful passion, but zeal, zealous- 
ness, ardent love and affection, are ex- 
empt from a bad sense. Hence Stan- 
ley renders this passage, ‘for I am 
zealous over you witha zeal of God, 
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may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest 3 
by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, 
so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is 
in Christ. For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, 
whom wé have not preached, or if ye receive another spirit, 
which ye have not received, or another gospel, which ye have 
not accepted, ye might well bear with him, For I suppose I 
was not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles. But though 
I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge; but we have 
been thoroughly made manifest among you in all things. Have 
I committed an offence in abasing myself that ye might be ex- 
alted, because I have preached to you the gospel of God freely? 


CHAP. 


I robbed other churches, taking wages of them, to do you 8 


I ardently love you with a love that 
comes from God.” J have espoused 
you to one husband. I have given you 
away, as a father does his daughter, to 
the bridegroom, Christ. Old Testa- 
ment and New abound with this kind 
of imagery of illustrating religious re- 
lations by marriage customs and 
duties. 

3. Simplicity, The Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS. read “the simplicity 
and holiness of Christ.””. The Apostle 
uses an Old Testament allusion to set 
in a more impressive light the danger 
of his flock in Corinth being perverted 
from the truth. ; 

4. This verse is of course meant in 
irony. His anxiety was that the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel would be com- 
plicated with foreign materials, and 
swerved from the original purity of 
its founder, so much so, that a new 
account historically would be given of 
Jesus, a different doctrine proclaimed 
of the spirit, and in fact another 
Christianity set forth than that of the 
Master himself. How far on a 
broader scale than that of the Corin- 
thian Church this has been done, let 
the history of eighteen hundred years 
declare. You endure these perverters 
. well, literally “ finely,” ‘“ beautifully,” 
can you not endure me? 


5. Zhe very chiefest apostles, The 


greatest, or as Farrar “says, the out 
and out apostles.” He here compares 
his own claims not with the genuine 
apostles, as Peter and John, there is 
no evidence that ‘hey had ever visited 
Corinth and preached there, but with 
the Judaising teachers, who followed 
in the wake of the Apostle’s mission- 
ary labors to alienate his disciples 
and appropriate to themselves the 
fruits of his toils and sacrifices. 

6. Rude in speech. We was aware 
that his style was broken and rough, 
and Peter had called it “hard to un- 
derstand,” 2 Peter, iii. 16, but he was 
also conscious that he had the root of 
the matter, was possessed of the gen- 
uine knowledge of Christianity, and 
that his conduct among them was 
open and above-board, and had no 
concealments. 

7. A keen spirit of irony and taunt 
pervades this passage. He inquires 
whether his offence was that he had 
humbled himself to exalt them, and 
lived by day labor so that they might 
receive the-Gospel without money and 
without price? Was that the unpar- 
donable sin he had committed? The 
essence of irony is that the negative 
answer in the strongest degree is im- 
plied in the question. 

8. To put it still more forcibly, and 
color their ingratitude more darkly, 
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9 service, And when I was present with you, and wanted, I was 


chargeable to no man: 


for that which was lacking to me the 


brethren which came from Macedonia supplied: and in all things 
I have kept myself from being burdensome-unto you, and so will 
ro [keepmyself. As the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop 
m me of this boasting in the regions of Achaia. Wherefore ? be- 


x2 cause I love you not? 


God knoweth. 


But what I do, that 


I will do, that I may cut off occasion from them which desire 
_ occasion, that wherein they glory, they may be found even as 
%3 we. For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transform- 


14 ing themselves into the apostles of Christ, 


And no marvel ; 


15 for Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light. There- 
fore it is no great thing if his ministers also be transformed as 


he had received aid from other 
churches, as it were had “robbed” 
them, referring to those of Macedonia, 
while he was ministering to the Cor- 
inthians in order to exempt them from 
the burden of his support. Was this 
disinterestedness his sin, or did his 
delicacy imply that he was the less a 
full Apostle of. Christ? Wages. Ra- 
tions, as of soldiers in service. 

9. Here is a little chapter of his 
personal history. He came to Cor- 
inth, Acts xviii. 1, and he found him- 
self in want. Then it was that Mace- 
donia was generous to me in supply- 
ing my wants, as it is generous now 
in aiding the poor of Palestine. They 
it was that relieved you from being 
chargeable for my support. This self- 
denying course with regard to you I 
have pursued from the beginning and 
shall pursue it still. 7 was chargeable. 
I pressed as a dead weight, or as a be- 
numbing torpedo — conjectured to be 
a figure of speech taken from Paul’s 
native country, a Cilicianism. Areth- 
ven. Silas and Timothy, Acts xvii. 5. 

¥o. As the truth of Christ, etc. 


_ The strongest possible asseveration, 


as of anoath. Vo man shall stop me, 
etc. Literally, this boasting shall not 
be shut up or silenced, against me in 
the climes, or regions of Achaia. 

11,12. But what is my reason? Is 


it because I have no affection for you? 
God knows it is not. I have another 
motive. It is that I may put myself 
on the same footing as the false teach- 
ers, and so take -away one of their 
points of attack on me. They receive 
no aid, and I will receive none; so far 
then we shall be on an equality. This 
explains the reason why he was more 
particular in Corinth than any where 
else not to incur pecuniary obligations, 
though he had been accustomed also 
in other places to earn, more or less, 
his own livelihood, while preaching | 
the Gospel, Acts xx. 34. 

13. He strips off their assumed 
cloak of sanctity. They were sham 
apostles, crafty artisans, making-be- 
lieve apostles of Christ. 

14, 15. No wonder, for like master 
like servants. Satan their model does 
the same, he makes believe an angel 
of light, perhaps in reference to Job i. 
6, just as they make believe apostles 
of the holy Christ. He deceives men, 
as they deceive men, and become like 
him ministers of unrighteousness. 
But let them beware, they cannot de- 
ceive forever, the end will come, retri- 
bution may be slow but it is sure, and 
they will be exposed at last in their 
true character, as they have been now 
for eighteen hundred years on the gib. 
bet of shame before all the nations 
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the ministers of righteousness ; whose end shall be according to 


their works. 


I say again, Let no man think me a fool; if 3 


otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may boast myself a 
little. That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but 17 


as it were foolishly, in this confidence of boasting. 
that many glory after the flesh, I will glory also. 
fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise. 


Seeing 18 
For ye suffer 19 
For ye suffer, if a 20 


man bring you into bondage, if a man devour you, if a man 
take of you, if a man exalt himself, if a man smite you on the 


face. 


I speak as concerning reproach, as though we had been ar 


weak. Howbeit, whereinsoever any is bold, (I speak foolishly) 
I am bold also. Are they Hebrews? soam I. Are they Israel- 2a 


ites? so am I. 


Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I. 


Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) Iam more; 23 


where the Paul they despised has 
transfixed them. 

16. But I take up the old theme. 
After so many side issues—now at 
chap. xX. 8, Io, now at xi. I, and now 
at xi. 6. I must make good my boast. 
If this is to be guilty of folly, then let 
me have my little folly. For if I do 
boast, I am forced to it by my oppo- 
nents, and then my boasting is of a 
very harmless nature, for it is boasting 
of my infirmities, my weaknesses, m 
toils and hardships, my perils and suf- 
ferings. Receive me then, bear with 
me while I indulge a little in this in- 
nocent foolishness of boasting. 

17, 18. Consider me now as having 
dropped my character of speaking 
from the Lord, I will not make him 
responsible for my folly. But in the 
character of a fool, I will in this con- 
fident boasting do as others do, glory 
in the flesh. 

19. We suffer fools gladly, etc. So 
long as we account ourselves wise, we 
are not troubled that others should 
play the fool. The king himself de- 
lights to keep a buffoon, to set off by 
contrast his own superior wisdom. 
The Corinthians were especially afflic- 
ted with this vice of self esteem, and 


insolent assumption of superior wis- 
dom: 1 Coriv. 10, 905. 

zo. And we have a specimen in you 
Corinthians how forbearing men may 
be. Suppose your masters should 
tyrannize over you; plunder you, make 
you their prey, lord themselves over 
you, abuse you, you take it all humbly, 
and bear with them. 

21. I, on the contrary, act no such 
lordly part; Iam weak; I am foolish; 
so far as reproaches are concerned, I 
am low, and humbled enough. But 
then —(with one of those sudden 
turns in tone and style which are ever 
springing their surprises on us in the 
writings of Paul), if it comes to dar- 
ing,— (here I will enact the part of a 
fool again),—I am bold as any one, 
and as boastful. 

22. What are the lofty claims of 
these self-assuming teachers, who run 
away with my converts, and lord it 
over my heritage? Have they any 
advantages in being Hebrews, Israel- 
ites, children of Abraham, however 
they may phrase it? Ihave the same, 
Hebrew, Israelite, and child of Abra- 
ham, one and all. 

23.. Do they claim to be ministers, 
apostles of Christ? Still, fool as I 
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in labours more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 


24 more frequent, in deaths oft. 
25 forty stripes save one. 


Of the Jews five times received I 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 


I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 


26 been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 


perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 


by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 


_ 27 in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness 


and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 


28 fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 


Besides those things that 


are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all 
29 the churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, 
go and I burn not? if I must needs glory, I will glory of the things 


3x which concern mine infirmities. 


The God and Father of our 


Lord Jesus Christ, which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that 


32 I lie not. 


am, I am more, I am martyr as well as 
minister and apostle. In _ labors, 
stripes, prisons, deaths, I have earned 
my apostleship and martyrdom, not 
once, but again and again. 

24. Live times. The Acts relates 
none of these. Deut. xxv. 3. Scourg- 
ing was a most cruel punishment, by 
which death often ensued. The in- 
strument consisted of thongs of leather, 
and the blows were given on the 
vvreast and shoulders. 

25. Beaten with rods. This was a 
Roman punishment, and still more 
painful and dangerous. Acts xvi. 23. 
Once [ was stoned. Acts xiv. 19, at 
Lystra in Lycaonia. This of course 
was liable to be fatal at the first cast. 
Thrice I suffered shipwreck. On what 
occasions or voyages we have now no 
clue of learning. The shipwreck re- 
lated in the last chapters of Acts oc- 
curred afterwards, and does not come 
into this catalogue. x the deep. This 
event too finds no other narrative than 
this one. He might have been on a 
boat, plank or raft after escaping from 
the shipwrecked vessel. 


In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king 


26, 27. These eloquent verses need 
no comment. They tell their own 
pathetic story. 

28. Buta yet heavier burden than 
all mentioned before weighed him 
down, the mental anxieties for all the 
Churches. This was the Atlas that 
bowed his shoulders. 

29. If any were weak, or stumbled, 
they had a brother in him. He had 
run the entire circuit and gauntlet of 
human experience in pain, hunger, 
weariness, danger, terror, anxieties. 
None but David in the Old Testament 
could parallel in any measure this 
hero saint in the New. Suffering for 
the religion of Christ was an evidence 
of sincerity and disinterestedness, and 
of an earnest belief in the righteous- 
ness of the cause for which he con- 
stantly hazarded his life. Paley 
extends this argument to the apos- 
tles and early martyrs in his Evidence 
of Christianity. 

31. By the solemn appeal to God he 
confirms the truth of his testimony. 

2, 33- He then recalls another inci- 
dent of his tried, endangered, martyr 
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kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to 


apprehend me: and through a window in a basket was I let 33 


down by the wall, and escaped his hands. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Paul continues his Vindication of his Apostleship. 


Ir is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. 
visions and revelations of the Lord. 


I will come to 
I knew a man in Christ 2 


above fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell; 


life, and it was so picturesque it dwelt 
on his memory. Again like David, 
I Sam. xix. 12, he eluded the enemies 
thirsting for his blood by being let down 
in a basket through a window in a wall 
and escaped. Here were his creden- 
tials! It was these scars of Jewish 
thongs and Roman rods; it was these 
furnaces of painful anxieties, and 
agonies; it was the bowed frame, the 
bald head, the half sightless eyes, the 
warpings and wrenchings of the mortal 
body, the complexion callous with 
winter cold and desert suns, the hands 
trembling so as to require aid in 
writing and only able to write “large” 
when attempting it. It was these that 
established his apostolic claim. Gal. vi. 
11. “For I bear-in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” Aretas, 
was a petty king of Petra in Arabia, 
whose daughter married Herod Anti- 
pas and probably, see Smith’s Dict. 
art. Avetas, held Damascus under 
Roman authority a governor, or eth- 
narch being the resident ruler. 
CHAPTER XII. 

1. Lt zs not expellitns, etc. As if sud- 
denly abashed at his own presumption, 
he abruptly takes another airection. 
He describes not what #e had done,-or 
suffered, that might establish hi 
claim to be accounted an apostle, but 
what had been done for him and given 
him, bearing to the same _ result. 
Winer paraphrases, “yet glorying in 
self is not expedient; for now will I 


— 


come to a subject for glorying that ex- 
cludes. all self - glorification and * ren- 
ders it superfluous.” Heaven had lent 
its succor to confirm his authority. 
Visions and revelations, i. €., dropping 
the Hebrew idiom, revealing, illumi- 
nating visions. The nature of these 
visions how far subjective, or how far 
objective, is not definitely fixed. They 
must partake more or less of both 
elements, both what is ad énfra and 
what is ad extra. It was a deeper in- 
sight into spiritual things, an interior 
and more penetrating view into the 
secrets and mysteries of the divinity. 

2. [knew a man. It should be, I 
know. A veiled way of saying him- 
self. Jn Christ, i. e.,a Christian. If 
he was a Christian before, still more 
would he become one, with a pro- 
founder religious experience, after 
these visions of divine things. Adove, 
literally, defore, i.e., more “than four- 
teen years ago. This is one of the 
texts which helps’ establish the 
chronology so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, of the Acts and the Epistles. 
Whether in the body, etc. The very 
conditions of ecstasy in which the en- 
lightening visions took place, prevent- 
ed an accurate knowledge or remem- 
brance of the material circumstances 
under which they occurred. They: 
shared in this respect the character of 
dreams, trances, revelation; Acts ix. 


| 12, Xvi. 9, 10, xviii. 9, XxVi. 19, xxvii. 


23. All men may have visions from 
the Lord, but al) are not obedient to 
them as Paul was. Caught up to the 
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or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth 3) such 


3 an one caught up to the third heaven. 


And I khew such a 


man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell : 
4 God knoweth ;) how that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to 


RMULUCeT. 


6 glory, but in mine infirmities. 


Of such an one will I glory: yet of myself I will not 


For though I would desire to 


glory, I shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but now 
I forbear, lest any man should think of me above that which he 


7 seeth me to be, or that he heareth of me. 


And lest I should 


be exalted above measure through the abundance of the revela- 


tions, there was given to mea thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Satan to buffet me lest I should be exalted above measure. 


third heaven. There were seven hea- 
vens according to the Jewish Rabbins. 
I. The veil. 2. Theexpanse. 3. The 
clouds. 4. The dwelling place. 5. 
The habitation. 6. The fixed seat. 7. 
Araboth. They taught that when man 
' was innocent God abode on the earth, 
but ‘as he sinned God ascended the 
heavens, but when the patriarchs and 
Moses came he returned and dwelt 
once more among men. Undoubtedly 
the sezse of God’s presence dwells 
largely with those whose lives are 
most in harmony with him. Educated 
as Paul was in one of the strictest of 
the Rabbinical schools, he would have 
been more than mortal not to have re- 
eived their complexion and bias, and 
modes of phraseology and illustration. 

3, 4. He repeats with increased 
force the same thought. J/o para- 
dise. Paradise is a Persian word sig- 
nifying a garden, and is used as a 
symbol] of the state of the blessed. 
Touke xxiii. 43. Rev. ii. 7. He) as- 
cends higher even into the presence of 
God and the beatified ones. U7- 
speakable words. Literally, words that 
cannot be worded. They might be 
heard, but not reported. Or, they 
could not be expressed by mortal lips, 
because they so far transcended the 
ordinary experience and conceptions 
of the human mind. 


9 


5, 6. From this favored mortal who 
entered heaven Paul detaches himself, 
as if he made of himself another self. 
In a smilar vein, it was not he who 
sinned, but szz that dwelt in him. 
Rom. vii., 17,20. Butin my infirmities. 
These and the visions were the only 
things he should presume to boast of. 
In these he would glory and no one 
could share the distinction with him. 
L shall not bea fool. These words, 
boasting, glory and commendation haunt 
him, and will never down. The sense 
seems to be that though he might 
glory and not be a fool in doing it, 
yet he forbore lest the world at large 
should get a false estimation of him, 
which on acquaintance would not be 
justified. 

7. Lest I showld be exalted. And 
again, on my part as well as on that of 
the outside world, to repress any pride 
on account of the great privileges of 
the revelations made me, a pain, or 
trouble, or infirmity, or temptation was 
allotted me. A thorn in the flesh. 
What this trouble was, has opened 
the field for the most extreme conjec- 
tures. Some have supposed it was 
opthalmia, or a disease of the eyes, 
others domestic trouble, or sensual ap- 
petite or reproaches of conscience for 
persecuting the church, or misgivings 


of unbelief, or persecutions, and ca- 
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Most gladly 


therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 


of Christ may rest upon me. 


Therefore I take pleasure in 


infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then am I 


strong. 


I am become a fool in glorying; ye have compelled 


” 


T 


me: for I ought to have been commended of you: for in noth- 
ing am I behind the very chiefest apostles, though I be nothing. 
Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all x2 


lamities or epilepsy, or some incura- 
ble disease, or constitutional weak- 
ness. What precisely it was never 
can be known, nor is it important ex- 
cept as a matter of curiosity. It is 
enough to know that it was something 
very real, and very distressing, an irri- 
tating “thorn in the flesh,” or more 
exactly, “a stake in the flesh.” Zhe 
messenger of Satan. The enemy, the 
adversary. 

8, 9. LZ besought the Lord thrice. A 
sacred number. He persisted in sup- 
plicating deliverance. Jy grace is 
Sufficient for thee. If there was an 
overflow of trouble, there would be an 
overplus of help to meet it. Rise high 
as the waves might, the grace, favor, 
special aid and love of God would rise 
higher and overtop them. ‘This whole 
passage has carried wonderful comfort 
and strength to many sorrowing and 
tempted souls, and been a golden text 
in many a chamber of sickness, and 
in scenes of poverty, friendlessness, 
persecution and death. And such it 
will continue to be to the end of time. 
Texts of the sacred word, condensed 
sentences of divine wisdom and love— 
what power and consolation have they 
carried to the human soul ! 

10. f take pleasure. Not of course 
earthly or bodily pleasure, but the 
lofty assurance of the mind triumph- 
ing over all ills of flesh and time. If 
such pangs were endured in the best 
of causes, for the sake of Christ, to 


carry on his great work of uplifting 
and saving mankind, when most at 
their mercy, most weak and cast down, 
then there came the greatest access of 
strength. He could do all things 
through the mighty, strengthening, 
and inspiring example and spirit of 
Christ. 

11. He cannot away from the theme. 
It haunts him. 
iteration. But it was their fault, not 
his, that he obtruded his personal 
matters so often. They had compelled 
him. Had they done what they should 
have done, there would have been no 
need that he should himself trumpet 
these things. But their own negligence 
had been the cause of his recount- 
ing his sorrows and infirmities, yet all 
should not drive him from his posi- 
tion. In spite of all the dark cata- 
logue of troubles and distresses and 
weaknesses, he was yet, though noth- 
ing in himself, yet by the favor of God 
and the calling of Christ not inferior 
to Peter, John, James or any of the 
Jerusalem chiefs. He was an apostle 
of Christ. 


12. He was wanting in none of those 


capital evidences of apostolic authori- 
ty, in miracles, moral character, and 
tremendous work accomplished, which 
gave the other apostles their sway and 
influence. The claim of miraculous 
power is asserted here in the plainest 
terms. Was Paul deceived in this re- 
spect? Keen and clear in intellect in 
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13 patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. For what 
is it wherein ye were inferior to other churches, except it be 
that I myself was not burdensome to you? forgive me this 

14 wrong. Behold, the third time I am ready to come to you; 
and I will not be burdensome to you: for I seek not yours, but 


you. 
rs the parents for the children. 


For the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but 
And I will very gladly spend and 


be spent for you; though the more abundantly I love you, the 
16 less I be loved. But be it so, I did not burden you: neverthe- 


17 less, being crafty, I caught you with guile. 
18 of you by any of them whom I sent unto you? 
Titus, and with him I sent a brother. 


Did I make a gain 
I desired 
Did Titus make a gain 


of you? walked we not in the same spirit? walked we not in 


all other matters, was he blind here? 
Or did he practise fraud on others and 
claim what he knew he did not pos- 
sess? Which horn of the dilemma 
will the denier take? 

13. Then he can think of only one 
deficiency. He had not like the other 
preachers cast himself on their sup- 
port. Though he had been as zealous 
and active a laborer in the Lord’s 
vineyard, he had not burdened them, 
but made his own way. Then witha 
reproachful irony he says, forgive me 
this wrong of exempting you from my 
support. 

14. Third time. He had been in 
Corinth once, he had flanned to goa 
second time, but did not. So now it 
was, as it were, the third time he 
would visit them. And he would keep 
up the old habit. He would tax no 
man’s hospitality. Fle had worked at 
his trade for his daily bread, and he 
would do it again. For his object was 
to get at the souls, not the goods of 
his brethren, and hé could get at their 
souls more directly and successfully, 
when he put aside all lower considera- 
tions, and stood on his own indepen- 
dent manhood, and addressed them 
from that vantage-ground. And then 
—resuming the parental relation to 
them—he reminds them that his 
was really the natural and expected 


way, for the parents ought to look out 
for the children, rather than the chil- 
dren for the parents, and he was their 
father and they were his children in 
Christ. 

15. And here love comes in. He 
does all this service and sacrifice, not 
hardly and by constraint, but gladly, 
freely, purposely, it was a part of his 
interest and devotion to them. Even 
in the fearful contingency that their 
love would go on cooling, while he 
was spending and being spent in their 
service, yet even that could not turn 
him back. He would love them and 
sacrifice himself still, though they 
failed to appreciate his affection and 
devotion. 

16. But it was a way of mine. It 
was my craft, my guile, all the craft, 
all the guile I had, but I wished to 
win you at whatever cost, and I took 
this method, to sit down among you 
as one of you, work hard, and eat the 
bread of carefulness and toil in the 
sweat of my brow, and thus illustrate 
not only in word, but in deed and 
every day life the religion I taught, in 
humility, disinterestedness, brotherly 
love and helpfulness. Here is a hint 
for missionaries all over the world. 

17. 18. But besides himself, did he 
ever send his agents to prey on 
them to obtain what he had disdained 
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the same steps? Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves unto 19 — 
you? we speak before God in Christ: but we do all things, 
dearly beloved, for your edifying. For I fear, lest, when I 20 
come, I shall not find you such as I would, and that I shall be 
found unto you such as ye would not: lest there be debates, 
envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, 
tumults: and lest, when I come again, my God will humble me 2: 
among you, and that I shall bewail many which have sinned 
already, and have not repented of the uncleanness, and forni-. 
cation, and lasciviousness, which they have committed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A Chapter of Warnings and Exhortations. 


Tus is the third time I am coming to you: in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses shall every word be established. I told 2 
you before, and foretell you, as if I were present, the second 
time ; and being absent now I write to them which heretofore 


himself? One and another I sent. 
There was Titus and the other brother. 
But did not they prove likewise disin- 
terested and self- sacrificing, and drink 
of one and the self-same spirit as 
himself ? 

1g. But in taking this course of 
vindication it is not on the ground of 
apology. We do not zeed to excuse 
ourselves. We speak to a more 
solemn and awful tribunal. It is to 
God we are responsible and before 
whom we speak. But still we have 
reference to you likewise. We would 
do all, and say all, for your benefit and 
building up. We would justify our- 
selves in the court of earth, as well as 
before the tribunal of heaven. 

20. But when I come to visit you, I 
have my misgivings, I am apprehen- 
sive that there will be disappointment 
on both sides, that I shall be dissatis- 
fied with you, and you in turn with 
me, and that recriminations and bitter- 
nesses of every kind will be let loose. 

21. And worse still than such a war 


of words and strifes, if worse can be, 
I fear lest the shame before God will 
be mine to see my work put to naught, 
sinners unrepentant of their immorali- 
ties, and defiant in the midst of their 
sensualities and corruptions. This 
would be to drink the last, bitterest 
drop in the cup of humiliation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Zhird time. Repeated from 
chap. xii. 14. Reiteration is a sign of 
great earnestness and intentness of 
mind. /z the mouth of two or three 
witnesses, etc. This was a wise prin- 
ciple of Hebrew law and custom. 
Deut. xix. 15. Conybeare and How- 
son assert three actual visits of Paul 
to Corinth. 

2. He would forewarn them, that 
they might repent and make restitu- 
tion who had sinned, and that his | 
coming among them might be to both 
parties a matter of joy and congratu- 
lation, not of shame and grief. He 
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have sinned, and to all other, that, if I come again, I will not 
3 Spare: since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me, which 


4 to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in you. 


For though he 


was crucified through weakness, yet he liveth by the power of 


God. For we also are weak in him, but we shall live with him 


5 by the power of God toward you. 
whether ye be in faith ; prove your own selves, 


Examine yourselves, 


Know ye not 


your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 


6 reprobates? but [ trust that ye shall- know that we are not 


7 reprobates. 


Now I pray to God that ye do no evil; not that 


we should appear approved, but that ye should do that which is 


s honest, though we be as reprobates. 
9 against the truth, but for the truth. 


For we can do nothing 
For we are glad, when we 


are weak, and ye are strong: and this also we wish, even your 


would now while absent, speak with 
all earnestness and decision, as if he 
were present among them and meeting 
them face to face. 

3, 4. In his defence. The sense of 
these two verses seems to be, that as they 
had charged him with weakness and 
inferiority as an apostle, they would 
experience his power as of Christ 
from God, for Christ was humbled to 
the death of the cross, but God em- 
powered him, and God and Christ will 
empower me, and make me adequate 
to my duties to you, and clothe me 
with a divine and mighty power and 
authority. 

5- Then follow practical exhorta- 
tions. It was atime for them to scru- 
tinize their lives and characters, and see 
whither they were drifting. Were 
they in the exercise of faith, or not? 
Was Christ in them, and were they in 
Christ, were they in the faith and the 
faith in them? If ‘they were not un- 
approved, “reprobates,” they would 
be conscious of this spiritual bond. 

6. But the Apostle was explicit in 
his own experience of the faith of 
Christ. Whatever might be their 
position, he was assured, he was con- 
fident of that profound union with his 
Lord and Master, which made up for 


all losses and trials, and gave him the 
victory over the world. 

7. But Paul had no selfish desire of 
triumph. He would not have them 
fall behind the Christian standard, 
even if it helped him in confirming 


“the proof of his apostleship. He 


would rather fail in that object than 
have them guilty of the least sin. 
Rom. ix. 3. Their edification and 
perfection was his only prayer and 
aim. 

8: The general maxim is a grand one, 
worthy of a place among the exalted 
proverbs of the world. But the partic- 
ular point of introducing it here is this, 
that if they were in the truth, in the 
right, then he could do _ nothing 
against them. They were remon- 
strance proof. His vindication would 
fall to the ground if they were in the 
right and he were in the wrong. He 
gloried in the assurance of God’s 
moral government, even if it went 
against him. Triumph the truth, per- 
ish who may. 

g. Let me be weak, so you are 
strong. Let all that is charged against 
me be true, I welcome it all, provided 
you are only in the faith and in the 
truth. What I wish is your perfec- 
tion, come what may to me. 
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perfection. 
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Therefore I write these things being absent, lest 10 


being present I should use sharpness, according to the power 
which the Lord hath given me to edification, and not to destruc- 


tion. 


Finally, brethren, farewell. 


Be perfect, be of good i 


comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love 


and peace shall be with you. 
holy kiss. 


All the saints salute you. 


Greet one another with an x 
The grace of the Lord 33 


Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 14 


Holy Ghost, be with you all. 


Amen. 


The second epistle to the Corinthians was written from Phi- 
lippi, a city of Macedonia, by Titus and Lucas. 


1o. He repeats the key note of his 
epistle. He preferred to write before- 
hand, lest when he visited them in 
person he might treat them too harsh- 
ly, seeing their short comings and 
backslidings and misdoings, for the 
power of an apostle which had been 
given him was not for pulling down, 
but for building up. 

11. The exhortation revives all the 
feeling of the endeared relation be- 
tween them. They were brethren 
still in spite of all imperfections and 
rebukes. They were his and he was 
theirs. The bonds that held them 
’ together were stronger than the aliena- 
tions that pulled them apart. They 
were his children, his converts, his 
brethren, for whom he had labored, 
taught, written, suffered, hoped, feared. 
What ties on earth could be stronger? 
Passing clouds could not efface this 
sublime spiritual relationship of im- 
mortal souls. Hence from the heart 
he can wish them, each and all, the 
best wishes. Hecan bid them a hope- 
ful and cheering farewell, and pray 
that union, love, peace, and the bless- 
ing of the God of love and peace may 
be with them. 


12. Greet one another with an holy 
kiss. The usual Oriental salutation 
but sanctified by Christian usage as a 
symbol of a holier brotherhood. 

13. All the saints salute you. In the 
presence of the greatest truths and 
duties Paul is attentive to the smallest 
courtesies. He is the perfect gentle- 
man, as well as the mighty apostle. 
He knew how much the highest inter- 
ests of truth and duty depended on 
attention to the humblest conditions, 
and the observance of the every day 
charities and offices of good will and 
kindly feeling. 

14. This benediction is one of the 
best in the Bible, for its comprehen- 
siveness and fervor, and freedom from 
any dogmatic bias. It rests on the 
great staple truth of Christianity, and 
is pervaded by fervent and holy feel- 
ing. It invokes the richest blessings 
of heaven on his Corinthian brethren, 
blessings that would cancel and swal- 
low up all differences, and merge 
them in boundless hope and love. 

The subscription in our English ver- 
sion is not of authority. 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF GALATIA. 


Galatia was a province of Asia Minor of uncertain limits, in- 
cluding what was known as Pisidia and Lycaonia, embracing the 
cities of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, New Testament 
names. The principal people who were settled in the province, 
were Gauls of the Celtic race and hence the country was called 
Galatia, and also Gallo-Graecia, or Greece of the Gauls. These 
were a people from the West, a refluent wave of emigration, which 
had flowed back across Europe, passed over the Hellespont and 
dashed on the mountains and table-lands of central Asia Minor. 
Three tribes are mentioned, the Trocmi, the Tolistobogii, and the 
Tectosage. The conquest of these invaders had been arrested 
by an alliance of the tribes and kings of Western Asia, and in 
the time of the Roman dominion all alike had been subjugated to 
that universal empire. The character of the Gauls, or Celts, is 
uniformly represented by historians, as consisting of impulse, 
enthusiasm, ardor, fickle - mindedness ; qualities which are recog- 
nized by Paul in his Epistle. Besides the Gauls, there was a 
mixed population of the primitive Phrygian race, the Greeks, 
Jews, colonized by Antiochus the Great, and more or less Romans 
who were connected with the civil and military administration of 
the government. It was to such a people that Paul addressed his 
letter. He writes it not for one city, or church, as in the case of 
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the Romans, or Ephesians, but to the various churches, or gather- 
ings of Christians throughout the province. 


DATE. 


Paul is supposed to have written this Epistle at Ephesus about 
A. D. 57, or A. D. 58, previously to his first and second letters to 
the Corinthians and that to the Romans. Acts xviii. 23. He 
had founded the churches in Galatia on his second missionary 
tour, and not long after his return hearing of unfavorable changes 
in their faith and practice, he sends them this message of severe 
remonstrance and reprimand. Two elements had combined to. 
produce what he regarded as a serious apostasy from his doctrine 
and discipline, the changeable Gaulish temperament and the Jew- 
ish devotion to ritualism. 


GENUINENESS. 


No critic of any considerable weight has called in question the 
Pauline authorship of this Epistle. Irenzus born A. D. 130, 
Tertullian also of the second century, and other early Christian 
writers make distinct references to the work. The historical and 
traditional testimony is adequate. ‘The internal characteristics of 
style, thought, argument and illustration, the sallies of impulse, 
the complications of sentences and the warmth of feeling, all 
stamp the work as the genuine production of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 


~ 


OBJECT AND CONTENTS. 


Paul wishes to recall his wavering converts to their allegiance 
to the pure Christian faith. The argument he pursues so much 
resembles that work, it has been called an epitome of the Epistle 
to the Romans. Owing to its object as a reproof of their unfaith- 
fulness it has a harder and severer tone than most of his writings. 
Properly understood there is no clashing between the righteous- 
ness by faith of Paul, and the good works as the result of such 
faith taught by James. One emphasizes the root, and the other — 
the fruit which the root bears. As Dr. Lighfoot has said, there is 
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no evidence of any but true and friendly relations existing be- 
tween Paul and the Jerusalem apostles. 

A still more serious subject is the significance of that faith- 
righteousness insisted on by Paul in contrast with the law-right- 
eousnesss advocated by the Jewish party. The Epistle to the 
Romans gives a more complete view of the whole subject by 
contrasting the faith-righteousness of Christianity with the wisdom- 
righteousness of the Greeks, or the moral-rightéousness whose 
root was conscience, uninfluenced and unenforced by a profourid 
religious sensibility. The faith-righteousness includes all that is 
really meant by justification by faith. The just by faith shall live, 
those that have a deep root of spiritual faith shall enter into the 
true Christian life. But righteousness that has no deeper princi- 
ple than law, wisdom, ceremonialism, or dry, bald morality, or 
conscientiousness, unsoftened and unameliorated by love and 
faith, lacks essential elements. Jesus said the righteousness of his 
disciples must exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, if they entered his kingdom. 

The Epistle contains Chapters I. II. Personal Topics ; Chap- 
ters III. IV. Dogmatic Discussions; Chapters V. VI. Practical 
Duties. 
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CHAPTER” 1: 


Paul asserts his Heaven-derived Apostleship, and relates how it was given. 


Paut, an apostle, (not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the dead ;) 
2 and all the brethren which are with me, unto the churches of 
3 Galatia: Grace be to you, and peace from God the Father, and 
4 from our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our sins, that 
he might deliver us from this present evil world, according to 
5 the will of God and our Father: to whom be glory for ever 


CHAPTER I. 


1. The first two chapters of the 
Epistle concern personal matters. Az 
apostle not of men, etc. He puts in 
the fore-front of his epistle the vindi- 
cation of his great office. He was an 
apostle by no human election, or per- 
sonal preference, but by the commis- 
sion of Christ and God. Who raised 
him from the dead. he confirmation 
of Christ’s mediatorship and authority 
was his resurrection from the dead by 
the power of God. This set the im- 
mortal seal to his Gospel and kindled 
through all coming ages a brighter 
hope of immortality. Christendom is 
the monumental evidence of Chris- 
tianity. The great effect demands a 
cause still greater. 

2. And all the brethren, etc. It is 
not unlikely they were the brethren 
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mentioned in Acts xx. 4, who had 
accompanied him on his way to Jeru- 
salem with the contribution for the 
poor saints of Judea. Churches of 
Galatia. A bald and severe greet- 
ing as compared with his affectionate 
salutations to the churches of Ephe- 
sus, Corinth, Rome and others. He 
was evidently disaffected with their 
condition and could not conceal it. 

3. Grace — peace, etc. But the bene- 
diction must not be forgotten in spite 
of alienations. For the more discord 
there was, the more need there was of 
the heavenly influence to calm it. 

4. Who gave himself, etc. He 
strikes here the great purpose of 
Christianity, the deliverance from sin 
and evil, spiritual emancipation, and 
the fulfillment of the Heavenly Father’s 
purposes. 


5. Zo whom be glory, etc. A dox- 
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and ever. Amen. I marvel that ye are so soon removed from 6 
him that called you into the grace of Christ, unto another gos- 
‘pel: which is not another; but there be some that trouble you, 
and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, or an 8 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we 9 
said before, so say I now again, If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed. 
For do I now persuade men, or God? or do I seek to please 10 
men? for if I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ. 


preached of me is not after man: for I neither received it of x 


But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 1 


man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 
the Jews’ religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the 


For ye have heard of my conversation in time past in 3 


church of God, and wasted it; and profited in the Jews’ religion 4 
above many my equals in mine own nation, being more exceed- 


ology such as Paul was accustomed to 
use when strongly moved. Rom. i. 25, 
ix. 5. Forever and ever. Literally, 
the ages of the ages. 

6. So soon removed. What occa- 
sioned his wonder was that so early 
after his own labors in converting 
them to Christianity had been given, 
they had apostatized to another teacher 
who virtually substituted Judaism for 
Paul’s doctrine. They had exchanged 
a free gospel fora bound gospel. The 
term so soon, might be understood as 
covering even three or four years, a 
short period for the growth and changes 
of opinion. Jzto the grace of Christ. 
Better, in the grace of Christ. 

7. Which ts not another, etc. Or, 
as given by Conybeare and Howson, 
“which is nothing else but the device 
of certain men who are troubling you 
and who desire to pervert the glad 
tidings of Christ.” The Apostle charges 
a perverse motive. ; 

8, 9. He repeats the strongest pos- 
sible condemnation on any one who 
should dare, be it even a Paul, or an 


angel from heaven, to substitute 
another gospel for what he had taught. 
Let him be accursed. Two meanings 
have been given. Let him be excom- 
municated, or better, let him suffer the 
doom of spiritual condemnation and 
retribution. Preach any other gospel, 
etc. Literally, gospel you otherwise 
than we have gospelled you. 

Io. Paul had arisen above regard to 
the fear or the favor of men, and 
anchored his soul in God and Christ. 
Luther but took up his strain fifteen: 
centuries later, “a mighty fortress is 
our God.” For if popularity or human 
favor had been his aim, he would still 
have been a member of the Sanhedrim 
in high repute at Jerusalem, not a 
poor, persecuted missionary and ser- 
vant of a crucified Master. 

11, 12. Then as to the origin of this 
religion, he assures them that it was 
no product of man’s wit, but the clear 
gift of God. JZ neither received it of 
man, etc. “It flashed upon me asa 
revelation from heaven.” 

13, 14. He gives a bit of his auto- 
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13 ingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers. But when it 

pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
x6 Called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 

preach him among the heathen; immediately I conferred not 
17 with flesh and blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 

which were apostles before me: but I went into Arabia, and 
x8 returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I went 
-up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days. 
x9 But other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
Now the things which I write unto you, behold, before 
2x God, I lie not. Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria 
22 and Cilicia; and was unknown by face unto the churches of 


23 Judea which were in Christ: but they had heard only, That he 
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biography in the verses that follow. 
He was of that branch of the Phari- 
sees called zealots, so devoted was he 
to the faith and ritual of the Jewish 
religion. In pursuance of the same 
spirit he embarked in the fiercest per- 
secution of the Christian Church, and 
was actively engaged in wasting it 
when he was suddenly arrested by a 
vision from heaven, above the bright- 
ness of the sun at midday. 

15,16. l¢ pleased God, etc. Light- 
foot makes three stages in the Apos- 
tle’s consecration to his ministry. 
1, His choice and call from his birth, 
2, his conversion on the way to Damas- 
cus, 3, his active entrance upon his 
mission. With flesh and blood. He- 
brew phrase for man. Paul did not 
obtain his knowledge of Christianity 
second hand, but directly from the 
primitive source. 

17. Instead of resorting to Jerusa- 
~ lem the Holy City, he retires into the 
wild and desert Arabia to commune 
with God and his own soul, to deepen 
his repentance and fortify his soul 
with prayer. Probably like his Mas- 
ter before entering upon his ministry, 
“he was led by the spirit into the 
wilderness.” 

18, 19. But he felt the need of hu- 
man companionship, and after three 


years he returns to Jerusalem, from 
which he had gone out as a bloody 
persecutor, to confer with the Chris- 
tian leaders, Peter and James. eter. 
Best authorities read Cephas. /ifteen 
days. His visit seems to have been 
suddenly ended by a plot against his 
life, which was revealed to him in a 
vision. _ Acts 1x. 20, | xxl S17=2%. 
James the Lord’s brother. This was 
James the less, not the apostle. 1 Cor. 
ix. 5. The exact relationship is an 
unsettled question. 

20. Behold, before God. He asserts 
as with the solemnity of an oath the 
truthfulness of his narrative. It was 
so important, he lent it the weightiest 
sanction. 

21. Regions of Syria, etc. He re- 
tired from the head quarters of the 
Christian faith after this brief inter- 
view with two of the leaders, and 
engaged at once in the missionary 
labors of far away provinces. So 
warily did he keep himself indepen- 
dent of bias from Jerusalem, and 
miaintain his solitary freedom and first 
hand possession of the gospel revela- 
tion. He was jealous of the spiritual 
liberty wherewith Christ had made 
him free. 

22-24. Unknown by face, etc. He 
had kept himself so close in the house 
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which persecuted us in times past, now preacheth the faith 
which once he destroyed. And they glorified God in me. 


CHAPTER II. 
Paul’s History continued, and the Law and the Gospel contrasted. 


THEN fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. 
revelation, and communicated unto them that gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles, but privately to them which were 
of reputation, lest by any means I should run, or had run, in 


vain. 
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But neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was 3 


And I went’up by 2 


of Peter at Jerusalem that few had be- 
come aware of his presence. He was 
obnoxious to both parties; to the 
Christians, for his former persecutions, 
and to the Jews, for his abandonment 
of their faith. Heard only. They were 
hearing from time to time of Paul’s 
change from a persecutor to a preacher. 
The faith. Lightfoot says, “it is a 
striking proof of the large place occu- 
pied by faith in the mind of the infant 
Church, that it should so soon have 
passed into asynonym for the gospel.” 
Glorified God. Chrysostom says, “ he 
does not say they marvelled at me, 
they praised me, they were struck with 
admiration of me; but he attributes 
all to grace. They glorified God, he 
says, in me.” 
CHAPTER It. 

1. Then fourteen years after. See 
Paley’s Hore Paulne. The usual 
method of understanding this date is 
to suppose that at the evd of fourteen 

ears Paul went up to Jerusalem. 
3ut Samuel Sharpe jn his journeys 
and epistles of the Apostle Paul, 
translates the passage ¢hem 27 the course 
of fourteen years he went up to Jeru- 
salem, putting thus a dete to the epis- 
tle as having been written at the end 
of fourteen years, and the journey as 


taking place in the intermediate time. 
The preposition da in Greek admits of 
this rendering as in a period, or through 
a period, and not the end of a period. 
Mark ii. 1, Acts xxiv. 17. Mr. Sharpe 
harmonizes discrepancies between the 
epistles and the Acts of the Apostles 
in this way, which he thinks would be 
otherwise irreconcilable. McKnight — 
also renders it within fourteen years. 
Paul’s conversion is supposed to have 
taken place A. D. 36. His first visit to 
Jerusalem A. D. 39, Gal. i. 18, and his 
second visit A. D. 52, or A. D. 53, four- 
teen years after. Gal. il. 1. Wath 
Barnabas, etc. Jesus sent out his 
disciples two by two for mutual help- 
fulness and protection. Paul usually 
took with him in his journeys some 
escort of the brethren. 

2. By revelation. Not simply his 
own impulse, but as he construed it a 
divine prompting or vision. F. Huide- 
koper suggests, “for the purpose of a 
disclosure.” Communicated unto them, 
etc. The object was to have a good 
common understanding and not undo 
with one hand what they did with the 
other. As Farrar expresses it, Paul 
wished to “feel quite sure of the 
truth and practicability of his views.” 

3. Neither Titus, etc. _ If under 
those circumstances, Titus was not 
subjected to the national rites, how 
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4 compelled to be circumcised: and that because of false ‘breth- 
ren unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us 

s into bondage: to whom we gave place by subjection, no, not 
for an hour; that the truth of the gospel might continue with 


6 you. 


But of those, who seemed to be somewhat, whatsoever 


they were, it maketh no matter to me: God accepteth no man’s 


person: for they who seemed to be somewhat, in conference 


7 added nothing to me: but contrariwise, when they saw that the 


gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the 


8 gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter ; (for he that wrought 


effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the 


9 same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles :) and when James, 


Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the 


grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas 
the right hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the 


ro heathen, and they unto the circumcision. 


Only they would that 


we should remember the poor ; the same which I also was forward 


much less should he be now? The 
freedom then at Jerusalem was an 
argument @ fortiori for freedom now 
in Galatia. 

4. Unawares. Noyes renders, stealth- 
ily. Came in privily. Or, as Noyes 
translates, crept in. He charges an 
unworthy motive. J/rto bondage, i. e., 
into subjection to the Mosaic Law. 

5, 6. The sentences along here are 
very complicated and broken, members 
taken up and then dropped before 
being completed. The main thought 
is started, but is soon lost sight of in 
some side issue and when it is re- 
sumed again, the sentence is not in 
harmony with the stitch that has been 
dropped. Paul was an unflinching 
defender of the Christian liberty, as 
opposed to the old ceremonial bond- 
age of the Law. He had quite as 
much to do in saving Christianity 
from dwindling into a feeble Jewish 
sect, as in converting the Gentiles. 
In conference added nothing to me. 


Locke paraphrases, “I learned noth- 
ing from them, for they taught me 
nothing.” 

7, 8. There was a division of labor. 
Suum cuigue. Each to his own work; 
Peter to the Hebrew apostleship, Paul 
to the Gentile. Not that either were 
any thing of themselves, but only agents 
of the mighty inworking and over- 
working Power. 

g. None of that irreconcilable con- 
flict which Baur and other interpre- 
ters have alleged existed in the early 
Church, or determined the character 
of the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. There were differences but 
they were within manageable compass. 
They gave the right hands of fellow- 
ship to each other, and Paul and 
Barnabas went to their work, and 
James, Peter and John to theirs with a 
mutual good understanding and a large 
practical freedom of working. 

10. Remember the poor. Whatever 
doctrinal split there might be, in prac 
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But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him 1 


to the face, because he was to be blamed. For before that cer- 12 
tain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles: but when 
they were come, he withdrew, and separated himself, fearing 


them which were of the circumcision. 


And the other Jews dis- 13 


sembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas also was 


. 
carried away with their dissimulation. But when I saw that they 


walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said 
unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest 


thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews? 


We who are Jews 15 


by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a man 16 
is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 


tical benevolence the apostles were 
one. Contributions to distant suffer- 
ing peoples were a new feature in the 
world’s history. 

11-13. Paul and Peter were both 
impulsive characters, but Paul was in 
addition firm, Peter fickle and wa- 
vering andtimid. The harmony of the 
character of the apostles as represented 
here, and in the gospels, and in the 
Acts of the Apostles is worthy of note. 
When Peter was come to Antioch, 
auother interview is brought forward 
by Paul, in vindication of his apostle- 
ship, and as a rebuke to the Judaizing 
Galatians. Inthe judgment of Paul, 
Peter temporised and trimmed out of 
timid deference to the scruples of the 
Jerusalem brethren. And this exam- 
ple became contagious, and worked 
mischief, leading others also to swerve 
from the spiritual faith of Christ and 
relapse into the old ceremonialism. 
Even Barnabas, Paul’s staunch com- 
panion, caught the infection, and left 
Paul standing alone a solitary cham- 
pion of the pure freedom of Christ. 
It was the moral Thermopyle of the 
gospel, and right manfully Paul 
girded himself for the battle and vin- 
dicated the principle at whatever 
hazard. 

14. The rest of the chapter is appa- 
rently the speech which Paul addressed 


to Peter, passing off in the end to 
general remarks on the superiority of 
the Gospel to the Law. He charges 
his brother apostle with the fatal in- 
consistency of living like a Gentile 
though a Jew, yet compelling the Gen- 
tiles to live as the Jews —freedom in 
this case, bondage in theirs. 

15,16. Paul here enters on the 
great dogmatic controversy that has 
not slept for nineteen centuries, but is 
still active to-day. What kind of 
righteousness avails before God? What 
method does he adopt to make men 
righteous? What is the meaning of 
justification? Why is Christianity 
better than Judaism ? 

A few decisive points need to be 
stated to clear up the subject. 1. The 
great question is not what shall justify 
men before God, but what shall really 
make them just before God, or right- 
eous according to God’s standard of 
righteousness; not what shall make a 
presumed, or make - believe righteous- 
ness, but a genuine, solid righteous- 
ness. The word justification occurs 
only three times in the New Testa- 
ment, and the word literally signifies 
not so much a state of Jeng esteemed 
just, as of actually being so. The 
point is not what men shall be ac- 


counted, but what they shall be in | 


deed andin truth, 2. The practical 
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Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be 
justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 


law: for by the works of the 


law shall no flesh be justified. 


17 But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves also 


are found sinners, is therefore Christ the minister of sin? 


God 


18 forbid. For if I build again the things which I destroyed, I 


x9 make myseif a transgressor. 


zo to the law, that I might live unto God. 


For I through the law am dead 
I am crucified with 


oint was what form of religion is 

est fitted to do this work, not of 
accounting men as righteous when 
they are not, but of doing thorough 
work and moulding them to a true 
spiritual character. Two systems 
offered their services, Judaism and 
Christianity, the Law by Moses, grace 
and truth by Jesus Christ. The Law 
was good in its time and place. On 
the whole it had created a noble 
righteousness, of patriarchs and proph- 
ets, kings and psalmists. But that 
system was out of date and superseded. 
A new and better system had come 
in, the Gospel of Christ. Law- 
righteousness was to be succeeded by 
faith-righteousness, God’s new method 
of making men righteous, a sys- 
tem more thorough, comprehensive, 
and efficient than the other, and pre- 
destinated to take its place. The mis- 
take of Peter and his associates was 
to relapse from the Gospel of Christ, 
the latest, heaven-appointed way of 
making men righteous, to the beggarly 
elements of an outworn Judaism, 
good in its day and place, but not 
capable of leading the human race to 
liberty, holiness and love. The 
above meaning of justification is vin- 
dicated by the analogy of other words 
compounded in the same way, as recti- 
fication signifies to make right and 
sanctification signifies to make holy. 
Neither term means to account right, 
or holy, merely, but actually to pro- 
duce the result, being compounded 
of rectus and facto and sanctus and 


i fucio, make or render right and make 


or render holy. So justification com- 
pounded of justus and facio, make or 


se) 


render just or righteous. It is the 
introduction of a theological error, 
what Luther strangely calls passive 
righteousness instead of active right- 
eousness, which has warped the word 
justification from its sound primitive 
signification. This word occurs, as 
already mentioned, only three times in 
the whole Bible. Rom. iv. 25, v. 16, 18, 
and in every instance the better trans- 
lation would be righteousness. 4. The 
same remarks apply to the words jus- 
tify and justified. In most instances 
to make just or righteous would be a 
better rendering than to account or to 
presume one to be righteous. 

Thus verse 16 would best read, 
knowing that a man is not made 
righteous, is not, so to speak, right- 
eousnessed, (justified) by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ that we might be made righteous 
might be righteousnessed ( justified ) 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the 
works of the law; for by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be made 
righteous or righteousnessed  ( jus- 
tified). 

17, 18. The Jewish objector might 
say, that to abandon the law is to com- 
mit sin, and if we do it in order to be 
made righteous in Christ then it might 
be charged that Christ, indirectly be- 
came the minister of sin, which the 
Apostle deprecates as impossible. 
For if I build again, etc. Rather is 
it sinful and I make myself a trans- 
gressor if I undertake to rebuild the 
law which I have destroyed. 

19, 20. [through the law am dead to 
the daw. The purpose of the law was 
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Christ: nevertheless, I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 


Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me. 


I do not 2r 


frustrate the grace of God: for if righteousness come by the 


law, then Christ is dead in vain. 


CHAPTER III. 


Paul rebukes the Galatians for deserting the Gospel for the Law, and argues 
the inferiority of Judaism to Christianity. 


O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should 
not obey the truth, before whose eyes, Jesus Christ hath been 


evidently set forth, crucified among you? 


This only would I 2 


learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, 


temporary. It prophesied its own 
dissolution. To live more fully unto 
God in Christ, required one to die to 
the law. And when I die to the law, I 
die to sin also, I am crucified with 
Christ, to rise with Christ, and live 
with God. 

21. Here he winds up the whole. 
Lf righteousness come by the law, etc. 
The question was one of righteous- 
ness as we see here, not of justifica- 
tion as usually accounted, or simply of 
being regarded as righteous. Christ 
would indeed have died in vain, if his 
work went no further than to presume 
men to be what they were not, and as 
having virtues they did not possess. 
The great justification effected by 
Christianity 1s in mankind being set 
right in life and character toward God 
and men, in attaining solid, consistent 
and complete righteousness after the 
pattern and spirit and teachings of 
Christ. 


CHAPTER III. 


Locke says, “the thing promised 
in this chapter is sometimes called 
blessing vv. 9, 14, sometimes inherit- 
ance v. 18, sometimes justification 
vy. II, 24, sometimes righteousness 
v. 21, and sometimes life vv. 11, 21.” 


We see by this statement how narrow 
and misleading is the Lutheran theolo- 
gy which lays the greatest possible 
stress on justification and leaves all — 
the other terms comparatively out of 
sight. Meyer more judiciously intro- 
duced his commentary on this chapter 
with these words. “ Paul now begins 
to unfold to his readers that righteous- 
ness” (not justification simply, or be- 
ing accounted righteous,) “comes not 
from the law, but from faith.” 

1. O foolish Galatians. Irrational, 
senseless. Callimachus, in his hymns, 
calls them a “foolish people”; and, 
Hillary, himself a Gaul, calls them 
Gallos indociles, expressions remarka- 
bly in accordance with that used here 
by Paul. Bewitched you. Seduced, 
fascinated you. Zhat ye should not 
obey the truth. Wholly omitted by the 
three leading authorities, the Sinaitic, 
Vatican, and Alexandrian MSS. £Zuz- 
dently set forth crucified. Repre- 
sented as in a picture, or graphically 
exhibited. Among you. Omitted by 
the three MSS. 

2, 3. He reproves them for forget- 
ting the origin of their faith, and turn- 
ing their backs on his teaching. 
They had reversed the true process, 
begun where they should have ended, | 
and ended where they began. By ¢he 
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3 or by: the hearing of faith? Are ye so foolish? having begun 


4 in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh ? 
5 suffered so many things in vain? if it be yet in vain. 


Have ye 
He 


therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, and worketh mira- 


cles among you, doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the 


6 hearing of faith? 


7 accounted to him for righteousness. 


Even as Abraham believed God,.and it was 


Know ye therefore, that 


they which are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham. 
8 And the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham, saying, 
9 In thee shall all nations be blessed. So then they which be of 


ro faith are blessed with faithful Abraham. 


For as many as are 


of the works of the law, are under the curse: for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things which are 


1: written in the book of the law to do them. 


But that no man is 


flesh, i. e., the law as contrasted with 
the more spiritual system of Chris- 
tianity. Circumcision the mark of 
the law was set in the flesh. 

4. Have ye suffered so many things 
in vain. Jowett translates “had you 
all these experiences in vain.” 

5. Worketh miracles. Paul appeals 
to these evidences, as well as the moral 
and spiritual work of Christianity as 
testimonies to its truth and power, and 
instruments of its propagandism. Ay 
the works of the law. Was the power 
by which he wrought legal, or spiritual, 
ceremonial, or of faith and intuition of 
the soul. 

6,7. Was accounted to him for right- 
eousness. Because it was righteous- 
ness, the germ and pledge of progres- 
sive righteousness. As Luther says, 
“faith is the divinity of works ;” and 
again that “doimg in divinity must 
always be understood of a faithful 
doing,” i, e., doing prompted by faith. 
Philo says, “faith is the sole work of 
righteousness.” When the Jews asked 
Jesus what they should do to work the 
works of God, he answered, “this is 
the work of God that ye Jdeleve on 
him whom he hath sent.” John vi. 29. 


Cultivation of faith is the greatest of 
works, and lies at the basis of all true 
and noble action. All who pursue 
this course hail from Abraham as their 
father, and pass on the torch which he 
kindled to coming generations. 

8,9. The blessing promised of old 
by Abraham was the blessing of faith, 
the spiritual principle, the complete 
trust and surrender to God. This 
principle once started was so power- 
ful and fructifying, that it would 
spread through the world and go down 
to the latest generations.  azthful 
Abraham. Or Abraham the believer. 
By his faith all nations would be 
blest. To-day witnesses the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy. Gen. xviii. 18. 

10. The nature of the law was such 
as to make provisions for human 
weakness and temptations. It wasa 
Procrustean bed, on which évery one 
must be stretched to the mark. Its 
language was, do this and thou shalt 
live; do this not and thou shalt die. 
Cursed is every one, etc. Deut. xxvii. 26. 

tt. Vo mantis justified. Literally, 
no man is righteousnessed, or made 
just or righteous by the law. The 
law did not carry weight of motive 
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justified by the law in the sight of God, it is evident: for, The 


just shall live by faith. 


And the law is not of faith: but, the 2 


man that doeth them shall live in them. Christ hath redeemed 13 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it 
is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: that the r 
blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles through Jesus 


Christ ; that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through 


faith. 


Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though it 15 


be but a man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man disan- 


nulleth or addeth thereto. 
the promises made. 


but as of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ. 


Now to Abraham and his seed were 16 
He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; 


And this I 17 


say, That the covenant that was confirmed before of God in 
Christ, the law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, 


sufficient to perfect human character. 
It made no provision for the infirmi- 
ties of human nature. He that failed 
in the least point, failed in all; whereas 
faith, the spiritual outlook, substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen, furnished the 
motives of a complete character. Zhe 
just shall live by faith, Hab. ii. 4. i. e., 
those made just or righteous by faith a 
spiritual principle, shall live; shall 
have a true spiritual life. Law-right- 
eousness was superficial, faith-right- 
eousness was deep and _ thorough 
going. 

12. The language of the law is very 
different. He that fulfilled the com- 
mandments should live in them. Em- 
phasis was laid not on the motive, but 
the act; not on the spiritual condition, 
but on the outward manifestations of 
conduct. 

13, 14. Jesus suffered the ignomini- 
ous death of the cross. According to 
the Old Scriptures, Deut. xxi. 23, he 
was cursed who was hanged upon the 
tree. Paul runsa parallel according to 
his Rabbinical mode of interpretation 
between the curse inflicted by the law 
and the curse inflicted in the Gospel 
by the ignominy of crucifixion. Under 
the law the malefactor suffered the 


penalty, the curse, to vindicate the 
law. He represents Jesus as suffering 
as he did, that the blessings of the 
Gospel might come to the Gentiles. 
As Caiaphas said, that it is expe- 
dient that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole na- 
tion perish not. Not that Jesus was 
literally “accursed, and of all sinners 
the greatest,” as Luther said in his 
Commentary on Galatians, but that he 
suffered death as 7f he really were a 
malefactor. 

15. 1 speak after the manner of men. 
Paul admits that he was using amethod 
of interpretation of his own, i. e., he 
used a human figure. J man’s cov- 
enant, The argument is @ fortiori 
that if the human covenant is perma- 
nent when properly confirmed, how 
much more the divine. 

16. The original promise was made 
to Abraham. Gen. xxii. 15-18. Zo 
thy seed which is Christ, i.e. the 
promise was not to all the descendants 
of Abraham, but to that branch which 
culminated in Christ, in the line of 
Abraham’s son Isaac. 

17, 18. The three great MSS: 
omit 2 Christ. Cannot disannul. 
The argument is that the covenant 
and promise had not been destroyed by 
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cannot disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect. 


18 For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise: 


19 but God gave it to Abraham by promise. 


Wherefore then 


serveth the law? It was added because of transgressions, till the 


seed should come to whom the promise was made; and it was 


20 ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. 
2x ator is not a mediator of one; but God is one. 
against the promises of God? 


Now a media- 
Is the law then 
God forbid: for if there had 


been a law given which could have given life, verily righteous- 


22 ness should have been by the law. 


But the scripture hath 


concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus 


the law intervening, but they still held 
good down to the Apostle’s time. 
Four hundred and thirty years. (n- 
genious computations have been made, 
to show that this exact period inter- 
vened between Abraham and Moses, 
but it is probably an instance of round 
numbers and not to be pressed to the 
quick. Jt is no more of promise, i. e., 
if the law is final, it vacates the prom- 
ise and it becomes null and void, and 
the law takes its place. This was the 
Hebrew position against which Paul 
remonstrates. 

19. Wherefore then serveth the law, 
etc. He assigns three benefits to the 
Jaw. First, its relation to transgres- 
sions, second, the delay till the true 
seed came, and third, its mediatorial 
character. Lightfoot says, The law 
had four points-of inferiority. First, 
instead of justifying, it condemned ; 
second, it was temporary; third, it did 
not come direct from God, but through 
angels and Moses; fourth, it depended 
for its fulfillment on two contracting 
parties, and its non-fulfillment by 
either one would nullify it. Ordained 
by angels. Alluding perhaps to Deut. 
_Xxxill. 2, in the Septuagint, or to the 
repeated visitations of angelic mes- 
sengers in the Old Testament. Heb. il. 
2, Acts vii. 38, 53. 4 mediator, i. e., 
Moses. The Jewish Rabbins speak 
of an angel of the law called Jefifia. 

‘20. The meaning of this verse is 
very obscure. Lightfoot says the num- 


-ber of interpretations amounts to two 


hundred and fifty, or three hundred. 
The point seems to be, that God is 
one in reference to his promises, and 
acts freely and independently, without 
reference to a mediator. He origi- 
nated not only the law and the prom- 
ise, but the mediator Moses and the 
mediator Christ. All the efficacy 
there was in either was derived from 
the one sole God as fountain. This 
harmonized and made sure his dispen- 
sations. They were only contingent 
on mediatorial influence, but centered 
absolutely in Himthe one true God. 
21. It is difficult to see the applica- 
tion of the above however to the pres- 
ent verse. But there could be no 
contradiction between the law and 
the promise, for both were from one 
and the self-same God, who was the 
fountain both of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian dispensations, aud the mediators 
Moses and Christ through whom these 
systems were communicated. There 
was no contradiction between the law 
and the promises, but they were parts 
of one continuous whole, meeting in 
harmony in God. One was elemen- 
tary, the other completed. They were 
but different stages of the same grand 
process. The law was powerless to 
accomplish the highest results of 
righteousness, and required to be sup- 
plemented by a more spiritual faith. 
22. Hath concluded all under sin. 
Or, hath shut up all. “The connec- 


(om 


Christ might be given to them that believe. But before faith 2s 
came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith which — 

should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was our 24 

school-master to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justi- rs 
fied by faith. But after that faith is come, we are no longer under 25 
a school-master. For ye are all the children of God by faith in 26 
For as many of you as have been baptized into 27 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, 28 
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Christ Jesus. 
Christ, have put on Christ. 
there i$ neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, then 29 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise. 


CHAPTER Res ys 


. Paul argues the Superiority of the Gospel to the Law, and gives an Allegor- 
tcal Explanation of the History of Abraham and his Sons. 


Now I say, That the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all; but is under 2 


tutors and governors until the-time appointed of the father. 


tion of the argument is that if the law 
could give men spiritual life, and so 
enable them to fulfill its precepts, it 
would give them righteousness; but it 
does not pretend to do this.” Cony- 
beare and Howson. 

23-25. He here describes in brief 
words the law as a preparatory system. 
It held its wards as in prison. It was 
like the faithful slave, literally the 
pedagogue who was not himself the 
schoolmaster, as our version has it, but 
who led the child to school where he 
might be taught. The law conducted 
men to Christ where they might be 
righteousnessed by faith. After that 
faith ts come, etc., or better, the faith. 
We have reached the school of Christ 
and have no further need of a peda- 
gogue. 

26, 27. All the children of God, etc. 
Jews and Gentiles alike, all were 
united by faith in Christ, and were 
clothed with his spirit and character. 


28,29. Mr. Sharpe says the three > 
lines, : 
“‘ Neither is there Jew nor Greek, 


Neither is there slave nor freeman, 
Neither is there male nor female,”’ 


seem part of a hymn describing heaven. 
The same is repeated in Col. iii. rr. 
Then are ye Abraham’s seed. He rea- 
sons back, that if they belonged to 
Ghrist, then are they @ fortiori chil- 
dren of Abraham, and heirs on the 
line of the promises made through 
him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1, 2. The Apostle uses the illustra- 
tion of the family relations to explain, 
the religious situation. Thus a son, 
though destined to be the heir of an 
estate, was under guardians and stew- — 
ards in his childhood, and was no bet- 
ter than aslave until he became of age. 
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3 Even so we, when we were children, were in bondage under the 


4 elements of the world: but when the fulness of the time was 


come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 


s the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we might 


6 receive the adoption of sons. 


And because ye are sons, God 


hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 


7 Abba, Father. 


g son; and if a son, then an heir of God through Christ. 


Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a 


How- 


beit then, when ye knew not God, ye did service unto them 


9 which by nature are no gods. 


But now, after that ye have 


known God, or rather are known of God, how turn ye again to 


the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 


ro be in bondage ? 


* 


Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 


3-6. So we were in our childhood 
and subject to bondage, until the com- 
ing of the Gospel which set us free, 
gave us adoption as sons, and enabled 
us in the spirit of Christ to call God 
our Father. Elements of the world. 
Rudiments, elementary customs and 
rites. When the fullness of time, 1. €., 
when the preparation of the world was 
such as to open the way for the estab- 
Jishment of Christianity. If the in- 
quiry is made why so great a blessing 
was delayed so long, the answer might 
be given by asking other questions. 
Why the useful arts came so late ; 
why ether was discovered in the nine- 
teenth century instead of the first, and 
other queries of like nature. Prob- 
ably mankind were not in a condition 
at an earlier period to profit by a spir 
jtual faith. Neither are they now 
quite sufficient for these things. Many 
of the circumstances attending the 
advent of Christ, in spite of great 
obstacles and persecutions, favored its 
establishment and rapid propagation 
when it came e. g., the prevalence of 
the Roman Empire, the condition of 
peace, the dispersion of the Jews and 
their synagogues in every city, the 
advanced civilization of the age, the 
breaking up of the ancient pagan 
faiths, and the ready means of inter- 


course through the principal countries 
of Asia, Africa and Europe. TZzhat 
we might receive, i. e., both Jews and 
Gentiles. Abba, Father. ‘* Abba is 
the Syro-Chaldaic word for father, 
and it is the actual word with which 
the Lord’s prayer began as it was ut- 
tered by our Lord himself.” Mark xiv. 
36, Rom. viii. 15. 

7. The result was, he who was once 
a slave became a son, and if ason then 
an heir, inheriting all promises of good. 
Of God through Christ. Three great 
manuscripts read simply through God. 

8,9. Service unto them which by 
nature are no gods. Hebrew prophets 
were accustomed to call the heathen 
gods vanities, that an idol is nothing 
in the world. Against these nothings, 
they set in opposition the great reality 
of realities, the infinite and eternal 
fact, God. How turn ye again to-the 
weak and beggarly elements. Some of 
the Galatian Christians had been Jews, 
some of them had been Gentiles. The 
Gentiles had probably become He- 
brew proselytes. But both they and 
the Jews proper were inclined to re- 
lapse into their old ritual, and to fall 
away from the spiritual faith on which 
they had entered. This apostasy 
would be bondage indeed. 

10, 11. He observed days, etc., 1. ey 


fey. 
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years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you 
labour in vain. Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am; for I am 
as ye are: ye have not injured me at all. .Ye know how 
through infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel unto you at 
the first. And my temptation which was in my flesh ye despised 
not, nor rejected; but received me as an angel of God, even 
as Christ Jesus. Where is then the blessedness ye spake of? 
for I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye would 
have plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me. 
Am I therefore become your enemy because I tell you the 
truth? They zealously affect you, but not well; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might affect them. But it is good 
to be zealously affected always in a good thing, and not only 
My little children, of whom I 
travail in birth again, until Christ be formed in you, I desire to 


when I am present with you. 


to be present with you now, and to change my voice; for I 


15 


20 


stand in doubt of you. 


Tell me, ye that desire to be under the 


2r 


the Hebrew Sabbath days, new moons, 
feasts, fasts, and the Sabbatical and 
jubilee years. Jam afraid of you. I 
am apprehensive of you lest my labor 
has been for nought. If they put on 
the cumbrous armor of the old cere- 
monies, it would stifle the spirit of 
faith with their stiff formalities. 

12. Brethren, I beseech you, etc. The 
first note of tenderness or second. 
Chap. iii, 15. His heart relented 
when he thought of his labors and 
sacrifices for them. Ze as J am, etc. 
As much as to say, be one in heart 
with me, as I am one in heart with 

ou. It is not I whom you have in- 
jured, it is you yourselves. 

15, 16. He recalls with emotion his 
early connection with them, and how 
ill he was with some unexplained sick- 
ness, or wretched invalidism, and how 
cordially and self-sacrificingly they 
received him, as if he were an angel, 
or the very Christ himself. Ve would 
have plucked out your own eyes, etc. 
This encourages the supposition that 
his infirmity of the flesh v. 13, and the 
thorn in the flesh, 2 Cor. xii. 7, was 


some affection or disease of the eyes, 
but it is not decisive. 

16-18. Am TI therefore become your 
enemy, etc. Have all these friendly 
and tender relations been broken up, 
simply by my telling you the truth? 
You have pretended friends who are 
enemies in disguise and who profess 
zeal in your behalf. Zeal is a ver 
good thing when it is properly di- 
rected, and enlisted in a good cause. 
But it is not well that when I am out 
of sight, I am out of mind, and you 
fall away from the instructions of your 
old teacher. 

19, 20. Travatl in birth again. 
They required to be born again, with 
pain and difficulty. All his anxieties 
were renewed. And to change my 
voice. Farrar interprets, “ to speak to 
you in gentler tones.” 

21. Not satisfied yet, he would re- 
turn to the argument again. Do ye 
not hear the daw. I will convince you 
of your error out of the law itself, 
and will draw a comparison which 
will set the superiority of the Gospel 
over the law in a clearer light. 
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For it is written, that Abraham 


had two sons; the one by a bond-maid, the other by a free- 


23 woman. 


24 the flesh; but he of the free- woman was by promise. 


But he who was of the bond- woman, was born after 


Which 


things are an allegory: for these are the two covenants; the 


one from the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is 


25 Agar. For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth 


to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children. 


26 But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us 


27 all. 


For it is written, Rejoice thou barren that bearest not; 


break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the desolate 


28 hath many more children than she that hath an husband. Now 


29 we brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise. 


But as 


then he that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was 


22, 23. He contrasts side by side 


HAGAR, 
the bond woman. 
ISHMAEL, 
the child after the flesh. 
SINAI, 
the old covenant. 
JupDAISM, ° 
the earthly Jerusalem, 
THE MOTHER IN BONDAGE, 
with her children. 


the two systems both springing from 
Abraham. 
SARAH, 
the free woman. 
ISAAC, 
the child of promise. 
JERUSALEM, 
the new covenant. 
THE GOSPEL, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 
THE FREE MOTHER, 
the mother of us all. 


24-26. Which things are an alle- 
gory, or may be allegorized. This 
method of illustration is after the 
Rabbinical style in which Paul was 
trained in the school of Gamaliel. 
But all literatures have more or less 
the same method. Witness the in- 
structions of Pythagoras, the writings 
of Origen, and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
of Bunyan. Similarities and antitheses 
of thought and expression are traced 
all the way through the text. On the 
one hand the bond maid, on the other 
the free woman. The son after the 
flesh, and the son of promise. The 
old covenant from Sinai, and the new 
Gospel from Jerusalem. Bondage on 
one side and freedom on the other. 
The system after the flesh, and the sys- 


tem after the spirit. The children of 
the law in bondage, and the children 
of the promise in freedom. All this 
was not so much in the way of argu- 
ment, as in the way of illustration, 
setting things in perspective and ex- 
alting Christianity over Judaism. 
Agar is mount Sinai. Agar in Arabic 
signifies a rock, a term appropriate to 
mount Sinai which is a stupendous 
pile of granite. 

27. For it is written. Is. liv. 1. 
He applies this passage to the new 
dispensation, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which should have more children than 
the earthly Jerusalem of the law. 

29, 30. Though both children of 
the same father, Abraham, it was a 
house divided against itself, and the 
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born after the Spirit, even so it is now. Nevertheless, what 30 
saith the scripture? Cast out the bond-woman and her son: 

for the son of the bond-woman shall not be heir with the son | 
of the free- woman. So then, brethren, we are not children of 3: 


the bond-woman, but of the free. 


CHAPTER. V. 


Exhortation to preserve the Liberties, and to practice the Virtues and Graces 
of the Gospel. 


Sranp fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage. Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circum- 2 
cised, Christ shall profit you nothing. For I testify again to 3 
every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the 
whole law. Christ has become of no effect unto you, whoso- 4 
ever of you are justified by the law; ye are fallen from grace, 
For we through the Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness by 
faith. For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any 6 
thing, nor uncircumcision; but faith which worketh by love. 


bond woman and her son must be 
ejected, that the children of the prom- 
ise and of the Spirit might enter into 
their inheritance. 

31. It is the birthright of Chris- 
tians to be free, to be exempt from the 
bondage of rites and ceremonies, and 
to enjoy the emancipation and _happi- 
ness of the children of God. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. This properly belongs to the last 
chapter and constitutes the conclusion 
of Paul’s allegory of the bond woman 
and the free. He exhorts his con- 
verts not to fall away from grace, and 
to become entangled again with the 
rites and ceremonies of the law, 
which neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear. 

2-4. Lf ye be circumcised. Gal. ii. 3. 
Circumcision seemed to be the test 


question. They could not be Jews 
and Christians at the same time, one 
necessarily vacated the other. Besides 
if they yielded the main point, cir- 
cumcision, they virtually renounced 
the whole faith of Christ. Christian 
faith lost its main effect. Whosoever 
of you are justified by the law, or are 
made just or righteous, or are right- 
eousnessed by the law. Then the Gos- 
pel became superfluous. 

5, 6. Hope of righteousness, not 
hope of justification as Barnes has it. 
The great point was not to be ac- 
counted righteous, but to de righteous. 
If they were righteous there was no 
danger but what they would be ac. 
counted righteous, and to be accounted 
righteous when they were not right- 
eous would be a pious fiction, a show 
without substance. To be sure God | 


accepts the intention rather than the 


attainment, because the intention con- 
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7 Ye did run well; who did hinder you that ye should not obey 
8 the truth? This persuasion cometh not of him that calleth you. 


9 A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 


I have confidence 


xo in you through the Lord, that ye will be none otherwise 
minded: but he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, 


xx whosoever he be. 


And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumci- 


sion, why do I yet suffer persecution; then is the offence of 


x2 the cross ceased. I would they were even cut off which trouble 


13 you. 


For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; only use 


not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 


x4 another. 


For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, 
xs Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


But if ye bite and 


devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of 


tains virtually the germ and pledge of 
the accomplishment. for zz Jesus 
Christ, etc. The comparative worth- 
lessness of external ceremonies, con- 
trasted with the spirit of faith and love 
is the axle on which all this contro- 
versy turns. 

7,8. He assures them that the fatal 
change they had made, must have had 
some other source than that of him 
who had given them a divine call to a 
new life. It must have been an in- 
fluence from below, not from above. 

g. A little leaven, etc. A proverbial 
expresssion, Luke RAs ohn COL. Ve 
6. The Apostle obscurely refers to 
some leader, or leaders, who had 
sophisticated the minds of his con- 
verts and corrupted them from the 
faith. 

10. J have confidence in you through 
the Lord, etc. Notwithstanding your 
apostasy I do not give you up in 
despair; a reaction will take place. 
God will bring about your recovery. 
But he that troubleth you, etc. It was 
some marplot, some mischief maker, 
some wolf in sheep’s clothing who had 
broken into the fold, and scattered 
and devoured the flock, but to hima 
day of visitation was coming, a judg- 
ment day when he must answer for 
his conduct whoever he be. 


- 

11. 12. The sentences in the chapter 
are abrupt, the connection often ob- 
scure, as if he wrote under great 
excitement of feeling; feeling often 
suppressed, then bursting out beyond 
control. It seems Paul had been 
accused of preaching circumcision, but 
if he had in reality, why did he suffer 
persecution? He could not preach 
the cross and circumcision at the 
same time. One must vacate the 
other. 

13. Those who called you to the 
bondage of the law, forget that you 
have been summoned to liberty and 
they thus violate the very conditions 
and privileges of your new faith. 
Only use not liberty, etc. The single 
guard must be, not to let liberty run 
into license, or an occasion to the 
flesh. But by love serve one another, 
etc. Service, love, mutual helpfulness 
were the ritual of Christianity, not 
the degrading rites of heathenism, or 
the burdensome ceremonies of Juda- 
ism. : 

14, 15. He nowenters upon a course 
of practical remarks. He always 
brings to the front a few great words, 
emphasizing spiritual realities, such as 
liberty, love, faith, hope, spirit, right- 
eousness. or all the law is fulfilled, 
The system of Judaism and the system 
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another. This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 1 


fulfil the lust of the flesh. 


For the flesh lusteth against the x7 


Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are contrary 


the one to the other; so that ye cannot do the things that ye 


~~ 


would. But if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the law. 38 
Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are the these, 19 


Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 


lasciviousness, idolatry, 20 


witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 


heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such zr 


like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in 
time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 


kingdom of God. 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace 22 


long - suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 23 


ance, against such there is no law. And they that are Christ’s 24 
* 


of Christianity alike find their ulti- 
mate fulfillment in mankind loving one 
another. And such a rule necessarily 
shuts out strifes and contentions, and 
produces harmony and spirituality. 

16, 18. Delighting in antitheses 
the Apostle sets the opposing pow- 
ers of human nature in_ contrast, 
with one another, the spirit and the 
flesh, the law of the mind and the 
law of the members, the law of life 
and the law of sin and death, the 
angel in man, and the animal in man, 
airs from heaven, and blastsfrom the 
abyss, fruits of the spirit, and deeds 
of the flesh. Here as in the epistle 
to the Romans, he represents human 
life as a battle-field and two per- 
sonalities, as it were, inhabiting the 
same breast; one seeking present 
good, and the other future good; one 
obeying self, and the other obeying 
God; one dragging man down to sin 
and death, the other delighting in the 
law of God and raising man to heaven. 
Rom. vil. 14-25. But if ye are led by 
the spirit, etc. It was the glory of the 
Gospel that in this battle it threw its 
influence on the side of the spirit, 
brought down new motives to bear 
upon human nature, drew forth from 


the future and from the spirit world 
tremendous sanctions, revelations of 
the consequences of character and 
conduct to turn the scale more surel 
in the direction of righteousness ane 
holiness. This was an emancipation 
which the law had never given and 
was impotent to give. 

19, 21. Here he draws a dark and 
dismal picture of the underside of 
human nature, works of the flesh, pas- 
sions and vices which are produced by 
giving rein to the instincts, appetites, 
desires, and morbid emotions of hu- 
man life. Adultery. The three great 
manuscripts leave this word out in the 
original. Withcraft. Sorcery. Emu- 
lations. Rivalry. Wrath, or explo- 
sions of passion. erestes. Factions. 
Murders, Left out by the Sinaitic 
and Vatican MSS. Of the which I 
tell you before. Or, beforehand. 

22-24. On the bright side he gives 
in contrast the gentle graces and the 
noble virtues of the spirit. Here all 
is beauty, brightness, and happiness. 
The angel in man rises to the ascend- 
ency, and the animal man is subdued. 
Against such there is no law. No hu- 
man or divine statute stands against 
these virtues. And they that are 
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25 have crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts, 
26 live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. 
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ye 


If we 
Let us not be 


desirous of vain-glory, provoking one another, envying one 


another. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Apostle continues his Exhortations for the Spiritual Life, and winds up 
his Epistle with the re-statement of the Doctrine of the Gospel as taking 


precedence of the Law. 


BRETHREN, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; con- 
2 sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one 


3 another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 


For if a 


man think himself to be something, when he is nothing, he de- 


4 ceiveth himself. 


But let every man prove his own work, and 


then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another, 


Christ’s, etc. As the works of the 
flesh barred entrance to the heavenly 
kingdom, so these beautiful traits of 
character were keys to open that king- 
dom, and join those who possessed 
them to Christ himself. Crucified the 
flesh with the affections, etc. Better the 
passions, i.e., the appetites and de- 
sires which have become morbid and 
excessive. Self-crucifixion is not to 
destroy any faculty of our nature, but 
to bring the lower nature into subordi- 
nation to the higher. 

25. 26. Lf we lzve in the spirit, etc., 
i. e., if we are imbued with the true 
principles of spiritual life, let us mani- 
fest this spirit by our ways, habits, 
actions, and dispositions. Destrous 
of vain glory. Such as the Jews had 
over the Gentiles, Greeks over the 
barbarians, and in general those who 
are proud of wealth, birth, station, 
genius, and on this ground lord it over 
their fellowmen.  Szch a spirit is not 
from above, but below, and leads to 
endless provocations and jealousies. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Overtaken, detected. Perhaps 
some case had occurred which called 
for this advice. He exhorted them to 
care for the weaker brethren, to re- 
member ‘their own infirmities and 
temptations, and to show the tender- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, and so 
fulfill his law. In the previous chap- 
ter, he had dwelt on the individual 
struggle of the spirit against the flesh. 
But here he discusses the subject of 
social duties in the Christian life. 

2-5. Two apparently contradictory 
propositions are laid down, that they 
should bear one another’s burdens, 
and also that every man should bear 
his own burden. Both precepts are 
good. Two different words are used, 
but apparently have a similar mean- 
ing. A man should bear the burdens 
of others with sympathy, while at the 
same time he bears his own burden, or 
trial peculiar to himself with fortitude. 
There are common burdens which 
men can bear together; then there are 
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For every man shall bear his own burden. Let him that is 
taught in the word, communicate unto him that teacheth in all 
good things. Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatso- 7 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 8 
to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption: but he that soweth 
to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. And let us 9 
not be weary in well- doing: for in due season we shall reap if 
As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good 10 
unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household 


we faint not. 
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peculiar burdens which every man 
must bear himself as well as he can. 
Lf a man think hynself to be something, 
i. e., let not self-esteem stand in the 
way of helping to carry the burdens 
of others and sympathizing with their 
trials and sorrows. Let every man 
prove his own work. When a man 
looks at home and considers his own 
toil and sorrow, he will be best. pre- 
pared both to take part in helping 
others and fighting manfully and re- 
joicingly his own battle. : 

6. Let him that ts taught, etc. Paul 
would make provision for the minis- 
try. While he himself strove bravely 
for independence and would not be 
chargeable to others for his livelihood, 
he yet remembered the Timothys and 
Tituses who might be less able to 
earn their bread and at the same time 
maintain their religious duties. 

7-9. Paul introduces a new and 
seemingly independent paragraph 
upon retribution. With the certainty 
of the laws of the natural world by 
which the seed sown yields its own 
peculiar harvest, would moral actions 
bring forth their characteristic results, 
good or ill. God himself was pledged 
to the fulfillment of his own laws, and 
his government does not permit con- 
tempt, or impunity of the transgressor. 
Job iv. 8, 2 Cor. ix. 6. It matters not 
what the seed is, whatsoever a man 
soweth, iat and not something else, 
will yield him its special return. If 
he sows to the flesh, he must reap of 
the flesh, he cannot expect to reap of 


the spirit; but if he sows to the spirit, 
he need never fear that he will re- 
ceive any thing else than the rich har- 
vest of the spirit, everlasting life. 
Let us not be weary, or faint- hearted. 
The unbending constancy of the laws 
of Providence should be matter of 
hope and rejoicing, for however long 
the return may be delayed, the final 
issue is certain; “the mills of God 
grind slow but sure.” The exhorta- 
tion of the Apostle was especially 
timely to a little band of disciples, 
who were struggling with many diffi- 
culties, and facing an angry and hostile ~ 
world in vindication and diffusion of 
the Gospel of Christ. Nor was the 
word of cheer without benefit to his 
own spirit, “with fears within and 
fightings without.” But how little 
could even he with his reach of pro- 
phetic instinct foresee the day, when 
these very words which he had writ- 
ten asa fugitive letter to a semi-bar- 
barous and recreant community, half 
emerging from, and half relapsing 
back into their old heathen and Jew- 
ish errors, would become a part of the 
Holy Book of Christendom to all 
time, and carry power and nourish- 
ment to millions of human _ beings 
throughout the whole world ? 

10. He recommends a commission 
of universal benevolence. No more 
eloquent preacher of good works ever 
existed than Paul. It was works that 
were not good, that were ceremonial, 
legal, and ostentatious, that were 


honeycombed with vanity, or tainted 
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1 of faith. Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you 
2 with mine own hand. As many as desire to make a fair shew 
in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised ; only lest 
13 they should suffer persecution for the cross of Christ. For 
neither they themselves who are circumcised keep the law ; but 
desire to have you circumciséd, that they may glory in your 
4 flesh. But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
rs and I unto the world. For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 
x6 And as many as walk according to this rule, peace be on them, 
7 and mercy, and upon the Israel of God. From henceforth let 


no man trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the 


with unworthy motives, that were 
Pharasaic and formal, that were de- 
pended on as meritorious, and that 
nourished pride, and false presump- 
tion, against which he leveled his 
attack. © 

11. Ve see how large a letter, etc. 
Some obscurity rests on this passage, 
but the better judgment seems to be 
that he takes up the pen of his 
amanuensis here and writes the rest 
of the epistle in his own handwriting, 
and that he calls attention to the large- 
sized letters with which he wrote, as 
compared with those of the amanu- 
ensis. He added his own well known 
autograph as evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the epistle. 

12-15. Intent on his purpose, he 
must still pursue his theme, and can- 
not let it go. He would repeat the 
gist of the epistle over again in minia- 
ture, and leave one last, strong impres- 
sion of what he had set his heart upon 
so strenuously. He spares no words, 
he attacks the motives of the leaders 
of this fatal apostasy, and denounces 
their conduct as selfish and vain- 
glorious. It was to shun persecution, 
that they had urged circumcision. 
Even those who were circumcised 
did not observe the law, and they 


wanted you circumcised to add to 
their own repute and enable them 
to boast of their converts. But the 
glorying of the Apostle took a very 
different turn. He gloried in what 
had been most ignominious, the cross 
of Christ, and there he had parted 
from the world and renounced all 
things for the sake of a crucified Sa- 
viour. And in him neither circum- 
cision, nor uncircumcision had any 
pertinence, but only a new crea- 
tion, a reconstruction of the moral 
nature, a new man, a new heavens, a 
new earth, all things new. 

16. The benediction even was argu- 
mentative and controversial. He 
could only invoke blessings on those 
who were walking in the right path. 
The identity of the parties is a little 
difficult to ascertain. Peace upon the 
heathen converts, peace upon the 
Israelites indeed, the Nathaniels with- 
out guile. 

17. Let no man trouble me. He 
had earned exemption at a costly 
price. He had the certificate of Ins 
apostleship written on his own flesh 
with the scars of stripes and wounds, 
which he had received in _ his 
stormy career, at the hands of his 
persecutors. 
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Lord Jesus. Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 18 


with your Spirit. Amen. 


Unto the Galatians, written from Rome. 


18. Brethren. He would leave a 
taste in the mouth of sweetness and 
love at the last. All human strife and 
hard words of controversy stood re- 
buked before the majesty of Christ. 
Nothing greater or better could be 
asked than that his grace might be 
with their spirit. 

The adjustment of the new religion 
to the old, the Gospel to the Law, was 
a great problem. How to put the new 
wine into new bottles*and not dis- 
credit the old wine and the old bottles; 
how to enthrone Christ, and not dis- 
crown Moses; how to break in form 
with the ancient piety and righteous- 
ness, and yet conserve their intrinsic 
genius and essence, was a delicate and 
a perilous task. Jesus gave the clew to 
the solution of the difficulty when he 
said, I came not to destroy the law or 
the prophets, but to fulfill them. Paul 
took up the same theme in the Ro- 
mans and the Galations. Farther on 
we shall see the author of the He- 
brews setting himself to the same 
work. The book of Acts is a_his- 
tory of the struggle. It is a question 
which in substance virtually reappears 
in every age, and which every new 
teacher of religion must meet and 
answer, how to maintain the continuity 


and permanence of the great realities 
of faith and duty, of hope and trust 
and obedience, of piety to God, and 
righteousness and love to man, and at 
the same time re-cast the statement 
and outward form to harmonize with 
the advancing intelligence of the ages. 
But Jesus did it. Paul, and Peter, 
and John did it. And hence to-da 

we have the record of the old fait 

and worship of Jehovah bound up in 
the same volume with the new and 
brighter story of the filial love of 
Jesus and the Apostles to the All- 
Father, and of the electric word they 
sent out to all coming generations that 
God is love and light, and that in 
Him is no darkness at all. The Old 
Testament and the New Testament 
are one after all in spirit, though dif- 
ferent in form. Beautiful, blessed 
march of the religious principle in the 
unfolding Providence of God and the 
onward progress of human society 
which thus keeps step with all that is 
good in the past, while it pushes on to 
new and more glorious victories in the 
future! This is the work which we as 
rational and liberal Christians still 
have to pursue, and may we be faithful 


to our place and our duty in the sacra- 


mental host of God! 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


EPHESUS. 


THE city of Ephesus is situated in Ionia, a province of Asia 
Minor, on the river Cayster. It was distinguished for its splendor, 
power, and luxury, one of the great capitals of the world. It was 
especially noted as devoted to the worship of the goddess Artemis 
or Diana. Her temple was accounted one of the seven wonders 
of the world. Two hundred years were employed in building it 
and all the neighboring provinces contributed to its erection. To 
immortalize his name an incendiary set it on fire. But the temple 
was rebuilt with even greater splendor, and in the time of Paul at- 
tracted the homage of all the surrounding countries. Acts xix. 
24-27. It was the silver models, or shrines, of this temple which 
were manufactured and sold by Demetrius and his fellow workmen, 
Paul had early preached at Ephesus, and gathered a large church 
there to which the present epistle is reputed to be addressed. 


GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY. 


The external evidence in support of Paul as the author is de- 
rived from allusions, or quotations by early writers, such as Poly- 
carp, Ignatius, Irenzeus, Jerome, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian, Basil. It is referred to by Marcion the Gnostic. It is 
found in the canon of Muratori. The general tradition of the 
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Christian ages has attributed the epistle to Paul. But the sharp 
investigations of a more critical day, have seriously questioned this 
conclusion, and authors of eminence like DeWette, Swegler, Baur, 
Renan, Davidson and others have rejected this conclusion. The 
grounds on which this opinion is formed are references to the 
epistle by Tertullian, and Basil and Jerome, the introduction of 
alleged Gnostic terms, the character of the style and thought, as 
not being Pauline, the doubtful address of the letter and the 
absence of terms of friendly regard for the members of a church 
for which Paul had labored so long. Acts xix. 8, 10, xx. 31. But 
these objections to the genuineness and authenticity of the epistie 
have been ably met by Meyer, Alford, Ellicot, and other inter- 
preters. LEllicot says, “the objections are purely of a subjective 
character, being mainly founded on imaginary weaknesses in style, 
or equally imaginary references to early Gnosticism and have been 
so fairly and ably confuted that they can no longer be considered 
to deserve any serious attention.” As has been said if Paul did 
not write the Ephesians, then there were two Pauls. Truth is 
truth from whomsoever it comes. And were it conclusively estab- 
lished that Paul was not the author, the epistle would still remain 
one of the sublimest productions, instinct with eloquence, truth 
and beauty. Grotius says, “St. Paul here equals the sublimity of 
his thoughts with words more sublime than any human tongue 
has ever uttered.” Luther reckoned it among the noblest books 
of the New Testament. Witsius calls it “a divine epistle, glow- 
ing with a flame of Christian love, and the splendor of holy light, 
and flowing like fountains of living water.’ Coleridge said of it, 
“in this, the divinest composition of man, is every doctrine of 
Christianity. First those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
secondly those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Al- 
ford calls it “the greatest and most heavenly work of one whose 
very imagination is peopled with things in the heavens, and even 
his fancy rapt into the visions of God.” Dr. Davidson says, 
“the language is rich and copious, but it is every where pregnant 
with meaning.” Pfleiderer, though rejecting the genuineness of 
the epistle, says, “that of all the forms which Paulinism went 
through in the course of its transition to Catholicism that of 
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the epistle to the Ephesians is the most developed and the richest 
in dogma.” 


= DATE AND PLACE. 


The epistle was probably written at Rome about A. D. 62, during 
Paul’s first imprisonment, soon after his letter to the Colossians, 
with which it has many parallel passages. The condition of Paul 
was then more hopeful and promising than at a subsequent period, 
when he wrote the epistle to the Philippians. 


AIM AND CONTENTS. 


The first three chapters in the book are occupied with doctrinal 
teachings, and the last chapters with practical exhortations and 
precepts. Paul’s object in writing was to correct certain errors of 
opinion and conduct. But the Apostle, too, had spiritual wants 
and needs, and he could only satisfy them by opening his heart in 
sympathy and confidence to his brethren upon subjects mutually 
dear to them. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE EPISTLE, 


In the Sinaitic MS, and the Vatican, two of the highest authori- 
ties, at Ephesus in chap. i. 1., is omitted. Some critics, among 
them Coleridge, have supposed that the letter was a kind of circu- 
lar pastoral address sent out by Paul to several churches grouped 
together near Ephesus, though originally directed to that city. 
Several writers believe that it was addressed ,to the church at 
Laodicea referred to in Col. iv. 13, 15, 16. In the collection of 
Marcion the Gnostic it was entitled the epistle to the Laodiceans. 
Paley in his Hora Paulina supposes it was written to the 
Laodiceans. It is conjectured that the absence of friendly salu- 
tations to individuals in a church so affectionately known to Paul 
as that at Ephesus, was due to its circular character. But the more 
probable opinion is, that it was addressed to the Ephesians. 


THE 


meee OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


Perish: be NGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Paul sketches the Purpose and Spirit of the Gospel Dispensation. 


PauL, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, to the 
saints which are at Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ Jesus: 


2 grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father, and from the 


3 Lord Jesus Christ. 


a eS 


CHAPTER I. 


1. He sets out with vindicating his 
apostleship as depending not on the 
will of man or human choice, but the 
will of God. At Ephesus. This is 
put in brackets by Tischendorf as of 
doubtful authority, on the strength of 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. The 
supposition by some is, that a vacancy 
was left here to be filled up with Ephe- 
sus, Laodicea, or the name of some 
other Church. The fazthful, i. e., 
those having faith; the believers. 

3-12. This passage constitutes one 
long, formidable sentence such as 
Paul alone of the Bible writers could 
put together. The best defence of 
such a style has been made by Chan- 
ning in his essay on Milton in which 
he says, “to be universally intelligible 
is not the highest merit. A great 
mind cannot without injurious con- 
straint shrink itself to the grasp of 
- common passive readers. Its natural 
movement is free, bold, and majestic, 
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Blessed be the God and Father of our 


and it ought not to be required to 
part with these attributes, that the 
multitude may keep pace with it. A 
full mind will naturally overflow in 
long sentences, and in the moment 
of inspiration when _ thick-coming 
thoughts and images crowd upon it, 
will often pour them forth in a splen- 
did confusion, dazzling to common 
readers, but kindling to congenial 
spirits. There are writings which are 
clear through their shallowness. We 
must not expect in the ocean the trans- 
parency of the calm inland stream.” 
The Apostle in this passage, gives a 
full picture of the origin, purpose, 
blessings, agencies, results and fulfill- 
ment of the Christian system. Its 
origin was in the God and Father of 
Christ. His purpose was established 
from the foundation of the world. It 
was no afterthought, no patch to fill 
up arent, but wrought into the very 
texture of the constitution of things. 
Agassiz says, that man, the crown of 
the creation was predicted from the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in Christ: according as he hath chosen 4 
us in him, before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blame before him in love: having predesti- 5 
nated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to him- 
self, according to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of 6 
the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the 
Beloved : 


the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace; 


in whom we have redemption through his blood, 7 


wherein he hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and pru- 8 
dence ; having made known unto us the mystery of his will, 9 
according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in him- 
self: that in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might ro 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth ; in whom also i 


we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according 


even in him: 


~ measure 


earliest animal forms which appeared 
on the earth. So the Apostle dates 
the gospel back before the beginning 
of things. “Before Abraham was I 
am.” John viii. 58. “The Lamb 
was slain from the foundation of the 
world.” Rev. xiii. 8. The purpose 
was the moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion, the flowering of hnman nature 
in its most beautiful graces and 
virtues, The great agency was Jesus 
Christ, his life and death, his abound- 
ing wisdom and prudence, his. revela- 
tions of the mysteries of the divine 
will. And the grand result was the 
establishment of a divine kingdom on 
earth and in heaven in which all 
should be finally gathered, to the 
praise of his glory. .So Paul touched 
upon the whole course of the divine 
providence and grace, from the begin- 
ning down to the final consummation 
of all things in one majestic kingdom 
of righteousness and love. If such 
passages are obscure we are to recol- 
lect that Paul had to create in a great 
his own phraseology and 
nomenclature and employ a language, 
the Greek, which was better fitted to 


depict the truths of science and 
zsthetics than of religion. He strug- 
gled with the language and by his 
powerful sentences, filled the ee 
with vast and far-reaching concep- 
tions, arching over from time to 
eternity. 

5. Having predestinated. The true 
predestination which ordains that one | 
man shall be born in the ninth and 
another ‘in the nineteenth century, one 
man in Europe and another in Amer- 
ica, is recognized by all. It is only 
when it is claimed that God has pre- _ 
destinated a portion of his children 
without any merit of their own to 
eternal life and another portion with- 
out any demerit of their own to eter- 
nal death, that human nature itself 
rises up in remonstrance and _ revolt. 
But we are told that he had predesti- 
nated together all in Christ, the grand 
leader of the new kingdom which 
would finally embrace the whole hu- 
man family on earth and in heaven. 

6. In the beloved, i. ein Christ the 
incarnation of love. 

7. Riches of his grace. A term often 
found in Paul’s epistles, and stamping 
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to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 
2 of his own will: that we should be to the praise of his glory, 
x3 who first trusted in Christ. 
ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation: in 
whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy 


In whom ye also trusted, after that 


x4 Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance until 
the redemption of the purchased possession, unto the praise of 
1s his glory. Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith in 
16 the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers ; 
17 that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
18 knowledge of him: the eyes of your understanding being en- 


lightened ; that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 


x9 saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of his power to 


us-ward who believe, according to the working of his mighty 


20 power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from 


the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 


zx places, far above all principality, and power, and might, and 


dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, 


this one as his genuine production, 
agreeably to the argument of Paley. 

13-15. Here he speaks of the ful- 
fillment in his Ephesian converts of 
the high purposes of the Almighty. 
They were living witnesses to the suc- 
cessful realization of these glorious 
plans of infinite wisdom and _ love. 
They had heard the word. They had 
trusted. They had believed. They 
had been saved. They had been 
sealed. 

16-18. But thankful for the past, he 
looks forward to still nobler and 
greater results, more of the spirit of 
wisdom, more illumination of the 
mind, the possession of a more bril- 
liant hope, and still richer and richer 
spiritual qualities and attributes of a 
noble manhood. 


19-23. The exceeding greatness of 
his power, etc. Which he wrought in 
Christ, etc. The instrumentality to 
these mighty results, was concentrated 
in Christ. God was more fully em- 
bodied and incarnated in him morally 
and spiritually than in any other point 
in the universe. It was this battery 
of spiritual electricity which had sent 
vivifying shocks into those dead in 
trespasses and sins, and kindled a new 
and immortal life in cities and com- 
munities far gone in wickedness. 70 
be the head over all things to the church. 
This phrase gives the key to the inter- 
pretation of this whole passage, show- 
ing that what is meant is a high spir- 
itual authority, not the control of the 
kosmos, the physical universe, but the 
aion, the moral age or dispensation. 
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but also in that which is to come: and hath put all things 2 
under his feet, and gave him to be the head over all things to 
the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all 2s 


in all. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Apostle describes the Condition from which his Converts had been raised, 
and the Processes and Means by which the Great Regeneration had been 


effected. 


AnD you hath he quickened, 


who were dead in trespasses 


and sins; wherein in time past ye walked according to the 2 
course of this world, according to the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobe- 


dience: among whom also we all had our conversation in times 3 


past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh 


and of the mind; and were by nature the children of wrath, 


even as others. 


love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 


In that sense no phrase could be too 
strong, no eulogy too exalted which set 
forth the greatness of Christ’s  spir- 
itual kingdom taking precedence of 
all other dominions, and carrying far- 
thest and deepest into human souls 
the energy and blessedness of the 
divine life. 


CHAPTER II. 


1-3. Dead in trespasses and sins, etc. 
Physically they were living, but spir- 
itually they were dead. The body 
had overgrown the soul. The law of 
the members triumphed over the law 
of the mind. In that condition they 
became the victims of whatever evil 
influences, or spirits there might be in 
the universe. Zhe course of this world. 
Not nature, or the natural world, but 
the moral age, the spiritual character, 
or genius of the public or social age 
of the world, or as we speak, of the 
genius of the nineteenth century. 


But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 4 


uw 


Prince of the power of the air. Agree- 
ably to the Rabbinical notion that 
evil spirits inhabited the air, a kind of 
Ariels, to “point the tempest, to ride 
on the curled clouds and to play tricks 
of desperation.” Were by nature the — 
children of wrath even as others, i. @., 
subject to the divine displeasure, 
because they had not risen from the 
natural man to the spiritual man. 
There is no declaration here of total 
depravity, or any other depravity, ex- 
cept of the predominance of the lower 
nature over the higher, as described in — 
the verses above, where they are 
spoken of as being children of disobe- — 
dience, dead in trespasses and sins, 
yielding to the lusts and desires of the 
flesh. It was more a question of char- — 
acter acquired than of nature inborn. 
4-7. Here gratitude comes in for ~ 
the great deliverance by which the 
hopeless and the lost, were not only 
freed from their miseries but raised up — 
and made possessors of the very 
‘ 
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hath quickened us together with Christ; (by grace ye are 
6 saved ;) and hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
7 together in heavenly places, in Christ Jesus: that in the ages to 


come he might shew the exceeding riches of his grace in his 


8 kindness toward us, through Christ Jesus. 


For by grace are ye 


saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift 


“ of God: not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are 


his workmanship, created in 


Christ Jesus unto good works, 


which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them. 
s1 Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles in the 


flesh who are called Uncircumcision by that which is called the 


x Circumcision in the flesh made by hands ; that at that time ye 


were without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 


Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 


13 hope, and without God in the world: but now, in Christ Jesus, 


ye, who sometimes were far off, are made nigh by the blood of 


x4 Christ. 


For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 


x5 broken down the middle wall of partition between us ; having 


abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 


ments contained in ordinances: for to make in himself of twain 


16 On€ new man, so making peace; and that he might reconcile 


blessedness, and sharers of the society 
‘of Christ himself. 

8-10. By grace ye are saved, etc. It 
was no self-salvation, it was the gift 
of God. It came down from above, 
it did not spring up from the bosom 
of human nature itself. Man could 
not boast that he had wrought out 
the benefit by his own agency. The 
Christ had been sent from the Father, 
and not only the origin, but the pro- 
cess was divine. We are his work- 
manship, etc. . They were wrought 
upon by divine agency, when once 
planted in the Christian system, and the 
end was good works, character, spiritu- 
ality, justification in the sense of being 
made just, and righteousness accom- 
plished, not righteousness imputed or 
accounted. And all this career of 


righteous living was in the ordination 
of God’s providence, as a part of the 
very system of things contemplated 
from the beginning, expected, pre- 
pared for. It was not unnatural, or 
anti-natural, or natural merely, that is 
the common history or experience of 
the world, but .nature, raised to a 
higher power, superfine, super- nature, 
supernatural. 

It, 12. He reminds his Ephesian 
friends of their previous hopeless and 
godless condition, in which they had 
no part or lot, even so much as in the 
Jewish inheritance of faith, its ritual, 
commonwealth, or covenant. 

13-18. He presents the contrast of 
their present condition of Gentile 
darkness. Both Jew and Greek were 
brought together in Christianity in one 
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both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the 

enmity thereby: and came and preached peace to you which :7 
were afar off, and to them that were nigh. For through him we 18 
both have access by one Spirit unto the Father. Now therefore 19 
ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 

the saints, and of the household of God; and are built upon 20 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 

self being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all the building fitly ar 
framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord: in 22 


whom ye also are builded together, for an habitation of God 


through the Spirit. 


faith and brotherhood. Christ had 
exorcised the evils of heathenism and 
Judaism, he had disenchanted the 
alienations and prejudices, which had 
built up a great wall of partition be- 
tween man and man, and severed the 
tie of human brotherhood. In the 
sight of God, all men were members 
of one family. Jesus was not only the 
mediator, reconciler between God and 
man, but he was also reconciler of man 
to man. United in Christ and in God, 
they would be harmonized with one 
another. No true humanitarian 
morality can rest on any sufficient 
foundation, short of a religious faith. 
To make in himself of twain one new 
man, i. e., a recast of the old humanity 
whether Jewish or Gentile, into a no- 
bler humanity, a reconstruction of 
human character after a fairer and 
diviner model. TZhat he might recon- 
cile both unto God, in one body by the 
cross. The significance of the cross 
was not that it had a magical influence, 
but that it exemplifies self-sacrifice. 
It slew the enmities between Jew and 
Gentile, by “the expulsive power of a 
new affection,” disinterestedness, chari- 
ty, forgetfulness of self, and desire and 
effort for the good of others. You 


which were afar off, i. e., Gentiles. 
Them that were nigh, i. e., the Jews. 
We both have access by one spirit, i. e., 
coming near to God through Christ as 
a common centre, they came near to 
one another, and were harmonized in 

one fraternity and Church. F 

19. Vo more strangers, etc. Union 
of man with man, and union of man 
with God, is the genius of Chris- 
tianity— This is the great end, all 
other things are but means for its ac- 
complishment. 

20-22. And are built upon the foun- 
dation, etc. The Apostle renews the 
illustration used elsewhere of a tem- 
ple, but its application here, is to the 
whole Christian body. He might — 
naturally refer to their own magnificent 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, one of 
the seven wonders of the world. The 
materials of this sublime edifice, this — 
temple and city of God would be sup- — 
plied both by Jews and Gentiles. Its 
corner stone would be no less than 
Christ himself. It would constitute 
a habitation for the spirit of God him- 
self, and would manifest and radiate 
forth that spirit to all beholders, as 
the magnificent temple shed its beauty 
upon all who came into its presence. 


a 
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CATARTER IIT 


Paul testifies to the Purpose of God in the Redemption of the Gentiles for 
which he had been chosen an Apostle. 


For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you 

2 Gentiles, if ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of 
God which is given to me to you-ward: how that by revelation 

3 he made known unto me the mystery, as I wrote afore in few 


4 words ; whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my knowl- 
s edge in the mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto 
6 his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; that the Gentiles 
should be fellow- heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of 
7 his promise in Christ by the gospel: wherof I was made a minis- 
ter, according to the gift of the grace of God given unto me by 


CHAPTER IIL 


ae 


1. For this cause, i,e., the mission 
to the Gentiles upon which he dwelt 
in the previous chapter. JZ Paul, the 
prisoner. The predicate to this sub- 
ject, we must look for in the fourteenth 
verse, where the same phrase is re- 
peated anew, and all that is interme- 
diate, seems to be taken up with a 
parenthetical sentence. Paul was now 
a prisoner at Rome, suffering in the 
cause of the Gospel, through the 
machinations of the Jews who rebelled 
against the Gentiles being admitted 
into the kingdom of the Messiah 
without conforming to the law of 
Moses. 

2. Dispensation. Literally in the 
original, ecoxomy. Paul would ex- 
plain how it happened that he was in 
circumstances of such adversity. They 
might have heard, or they might not 
have heard of the commission given 
him for the benefit. of the Gentile 
world, and that a special revelation 
had been made to him which had 
cleared up the mystery, or secret, 
which had been made known now for 


the first time, that the kingdom of 
Christ was alike accessible to Jew and 
Gentile. 

3-5. Uystery. The use of this word 
is peculiar, signifying not what is 
mystical, or obscure, or hard to be un- 
derstood, but what had been kept 
secret, hidden, but was now revealed, 
made known, and was intelligible and 
comprehensible by all. For vast ages 
this great truth was unsuspected, but 
holy apostles and prophets, standing 
upon a higher plane of the Spirit, had 
caught from afar the glorious light of 
this morning-star of the Gospel. 

6-8. Zhe Gentiles should be fellow 
heirs. Their admission was not to be 
on any conditions of inferiority, but 
of equal privileges and participation 
of like promises with the chosen 
people. God was an impartial Father 
and he welcomed all his children to 
the common feast. J was made a 
minister. It was not his own choice 
originally, but he had been summoned 
by a heavenly vision to which he 
could not be disobedient. Zhe gift 
of the grace of God. Not only the 
original call had been given, but that 
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Unto me, who am less 8 


than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I should - 


preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ ;- 


and to make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, 9 


which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, 


who created all things by Jesus Christ: to the intent that now 


10 


unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places might be 


known by the church the manifold wisdom of God, according to 


It 


the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our 


Lord: in whom we have boldness and access with confidence 
by the faith of him. Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at 


my tribulations for you, which is 
bow my knees unto the Father 


For this cause I 14 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 15 


your glory. 


had been followed up by such revela- 
tions, by such touches of the Spirit of 
God, and effectual working of his 
power as had constituted him an able 
minister of this new testament or 
new covenant of the impartial grace 
of God. Less than the least. This 
great and unique office of leading the 
Gentile world in the train of the 
Messiah instead of puffing up the 
Apostle with pride, had made him the 
humblest of men. He never could 
forget that he had once himself been 
a persecutor of the disciples and had 
crucified their Master afresh. His 
extraordinary success, his great power, 
his acts of suffering and sacrifice, all 
could not wipe out this one indelible 
blot. Zhe wunsearchable riches of 
Christ. By unsearchable is meant 
what was past finding out. The Apos- 
tle has a set of words to which he 
returns again and again, as if strug- 
gling to express something which was 
indescribable and that transcended all 
human knowlege. Such terms are 
rich, richly, riches, glory, glorious, glo- 
rying, which are used very many times 
in his epistles and speeches. 

g-12. From the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God—Eternal 
purpose. It is a favorite and often re- 
peated idea of Paul, that Christianity 
was in the line of the ever unfolding 


providence of God, and that it came in 
the fulness of time, to complete the 
august destiny of man. It was the 
historical fulfillment of all the prophe- 
cies of the past and the prophecy of 
all the histories of the future. By 
Jesus Christ. The three chief manu- 
scripts omit these words. Jz whom 
we have boldness and access. Jesus 
Christ became the pledge, to disperse 
the fears and misgivings of sinful men, 
and confirm their faith and trust in 
the All-Father. 

13-15. Faint not at my tribulations. 
They were not to be discouraged or 
become faint-hearted, because he was 
a prisoner and was suffering persecu- 
tion and might be exposed to death. 
These very circumstances only more 
fully demonstrated the energy and 
power of the cause which he repre- 
sented. Men would not take the 
trouble to persecute a cause which 
carried no power and threatened no 
danger to the state of things as it was. 
His persecution showed the mark 
which he had made upon the Roman 
Empire. For this cause I bow my 
knees. This seems to be the verb of 
which the nominative is found in the 
first verse, I Paul the prisoner bow 
my knees. Of whom the whole family, 
etc. Not only Jews and Gentiles, but 
heaven and earth were comprehended 
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x6 whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, that he 
would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
17 strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 


Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted 


x8 and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 


rg and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 


20 ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 


Now unto him 


that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
2x or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto him 


be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, 


world without end. Amen. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


The Ephesians are exhorted to Unity, and all the Christian Graces.: 


I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 


in the Apostle’s ample generalization 
of the great household and family of 
the Almighty. He threw the arch 
of divine union not only over the 
chasm between Jews and Gentiles, but 
over all worlds and all beings. As 
God was one so also was his universe 
one. 

16-19. This passage is a virtual 
prayer terminating in a doxology, or 
ascription of praise, in verses 20 and 
21. The Apostle had kneeled in 
prayer, verse 14, and uttered a liturgy 
embracing the petitions for the great- 
est blessings which man could need, 
or God could grant. In other epistles 
he had argued, threatened, denounced, 
chided, but now he falls into a quite 
different strain. It_was the prayer of 
the old man made tender by age, 
intenerated by suffering, persecution, 
memories, approaching death. And 
he is anxious that the best and noblest 
things should be theirs, riches and 
glory, strength from the Spirit, faith 
from Christ, love rooted and grounded, 
comprehension of the vast dimensions 


of the spiritual life, tenderness of 
Christ passing knowledge, the enjoy- 
ment of the fulness of God—all these 
and more than these, he wreaks ex- 
pression upon for what after all he 
felt was inexpressible. If this lan- 
guage does not point to Paul as its 


_author, then all arguments of style 


and internal] evidence are futile to de- 
cide the authorship of a book. If 
Paul was not the author, then there 
were two Pauls, equally gifted and 
glorious. 

20, 21. Unto him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly, etc. He rises 


‘on the wings of the most impassioned 


doxology, the most glowing ascrip- 
tions, full of pathos, energy and sub- 
limity. Throughout all ages world 
without end. We piles up the lan- 
guage of interminable duration, ages 
upon ages, eternities upon eternities. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. J therefore the prisoner of the 
Lord. The last three chapters of the 
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walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 


the bond of peace. 


ye are called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 


through all, and in you all. 


3 
There is one body, and one Spirit, even as 4 
5 
6 


But unto every one of us is given 7 


grace according to the measure of the gift of Christ, wherefore 8 
he saith, When he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, 


and gave gifts unto men. 


Now that he ascended, what is it but 9 


Ephesians, four, five and six, are di- 
dactic and perceptive, and filled with 
exhortations to perfect the Christian 
character and life. And the personal 
element which the Apostle invoked, to 
add persuasiveness and weight to his 
advice, was that it came from one who 
had suffered in the cause, and who 
after making his successive missionary 


tours, was now a prisoner at Rome. | 


Worthy of the vocation. Meaning the 
calling, the invitation, which had been 
given them. All men are called to 
righteousness. They were especially 
called to righteousness in Christ, as 
imparting a new and diviner flavor to 
character. 

2, 3. The Christian spirit and char- 
acter are here outlined as consisting in 
lowliness, meekness, humility, spiritu- 
ality, forbearance, long-suffering, unity, 
peace and love. Passages like this 
testify with what strong emphasis the 
Apostle demanded of his converts, 
not justification or “ passive righteous- 
ness” as Luther so strangely called 
it, but active rightequsness, bona fide 
virtues, good works if you please, 
stigmatized as that phrase is even in 
the Christian Church itself. £7- 
deavoring. ‘Trying to accomplish the 
object however hard it might he. The 
paradox is true, that it is better to 
fail if we try, than to succeed if we 
do not try. “Endeavors after the 
Christian life” must still leave us far 
in the rear of our aspirations, but we 
must still keep on endeavoring, aspir- 
ing and praying. 


4-6. This might be called the Apos- 
tle’s creed, the platform of the Chris- 
tian Chureh. But the unity he recom- 
mends, is a matter easier said than 
done. On the contrary, strife, contro- 
versy, debate, quarrels in the Church 
have been the prevalent genius of 
Christendom in all ages. The words 
of Jesus that he came not to send 
peace on earth but a sword, have been 
fearfully fulfilled.. Around each point, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and 
one God, all the winds of controversy — 
have raged. But the process was in- 
evitable, there could be no escape 
from the agitation. As society is, 
there could be no sincere and genuine 
harmony, until speculation and diversi- 
ty of views had run their round and 
exhausted themselves, and mankind 
out of the confusion and smoke of 
the contest had learned what were 
those profound and centralizing truths 
on which they could unite, and 
which were distinct enough, and strong 
enough to sustain the structure of the 
Church without giving way. 

7-9. Unto every one of us is given 
grace, etc. “Yet,” as Farrar says, 
“this unity is not a dead level of uni- 
formity. Each has his separate meas- 
ure of grace given by him, who as- 
cending in triumph, with sin and 
death bound to his chariot wheels, 
gave gifts for men, having first de- 
scended that by ascending “far above 
all heavens” he might fill all things. 
Apostles, therefore, and prophets, and 
evangelists, and pastors, and teachers, 
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- that he also descended first into the lower parts of the earth ? 
xo He that descended is the same also that ascended up far above 
x: all heavens, that he might fill all things. And he gave some, 

apostles; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and 
x2 some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for 


x3 the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ : 


till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 


the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 


4 stature of the fulness of Christ : 


that we henceforth be no more 


children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 


doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 


15 they lie in wait to deceive ; but speaking the truth in love, may 


grow up into him in all things, 


which is the head, even Christ: 


were all appointed by virtue of the 
gifts which he gave, with a view to 
erfect the saints and so to build up 
the Church, which is the body of 
Christ, until we all finally attain to 
the unity of the faith, and the full 
knowledge of the son of God, to _per- 
fect manhood, to the measure of the 
stature of the plenitude of Christ.” 
Wherefore he saith. Ps. Ixviii. 18. Like 
a royal conqueror or Cesar, Jesus 
had made his procession of triumph 
to the capital, had ascended up on 
high, bearing the trophies of victory, 
escorted by his retinue and the long 
train of captives. According to this 
conception Christ had two missions, 
one to the world, and one to the un- 
derworld, one to the earth, and one 
to Hades under the earth. 1 Peter iii. 
19. Prof. Huidekoper’s work on 
Christ’s mission to the underworld 
ives a learned and exhaustive treatise 
of the probable origin of such a belief 
in the apostolic age, and of its nearly 
or quite universal prevalence in the 
second and third centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Now that he ascended, etc. He vis- 
ited three worlds, earth, hades and 
heaven, and gathered the spoils of all 
for gifts unto men. 7) he lower parts 
of the earth, i.e., Hades, though others 


understand it as simply referring to 
his residence on the earth, or condi- 
tion of humiliation. Crosby says, 
“Christ went down to death to get 
his captives and his gifts. Christ 
came down to be an humble sufferer, 
he went up to be a royal distributor.” 

11,12. And he gave some, apostles, 
etc. Jesus did not leave the propaga- 
tion of his religion unprovided for, 
but appointed apostles and evangelists, 
and planted the germ of a Church 
which was to embody and diffuse the 
truth, and pass the torch of faith 
from hand to hand until it should 
reach the ends of the earth. We are 
living in the nineteenth century of the 
fulfillment of this system of propa- 
gandism. 

13, 14. Unto a perfect man. This 
was the ultimate object, the develop- 
ment of a perfect manhood after the 
model of Christ. Zossed to and fro. 
An image taken from the rolling bil- 
lows of the sea, driven with the wind 
and tossed. By the sleight of men. 
The word sleight is derived from a 
word meaning a cube, a die, and de- 
scriptive of a game at dice or literally 
dicing, i. e., gambling. 

15. Speaking the truth im love, or 
according to the original truthing in 
love. Love is the appropriate spirit 
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from whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted 16 
‘by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love. This I say therefore, 7 
and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as other 
Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, having the under- 18 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart: who, being past feeling, have given themselves over unto 19 
lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness. But ye 20 
have not so learned Christ ; if so be that ye have heard him, 2: 
and have been taught by him, as the truth is in Jesus: that ye 22 
put off concerning the former conversation the old man, which 

is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; and be renewed in 23 
the spirit of your mind; and that ye put on the new man, 24 


of truth. Truth with hatred, with 
anthemas, is not truth, is a caricature of 
truth. Which is the head, even Christ. 
As necessary as the head is, as the 
crown of the body, is Christ as the 
head of humanity. In him mankind 
come to the perfection of their pow- 
ers, and from him proceed those vital 
energies, which impart health and sen- 
sibility to every portion of the frame. 

16. From whom the whole body, ete. 
Paul preaches not only good theology, 
but good physiology and __ hygiene. 
The sentence is iptricate and compli- 
cated, but is intended to describe that 
marvellous play and interplay of part 
with part, limb with limb, and organ 
with organ, that sympathetic giving 
and taking by which every portion of 
the body was necessary to every other 
portion and the flame of life was sus- 
tained and fed, by the alternate waste 
and supply of innumerable vessels, all 
harmonizing to one common end. 
Such a mutually helpful body, vital in 
every part and combining to one com- 
mon good, should be the Church of 
Christ. 

17-19. In contrast with this model 
of a beautiful Church, he sets the 


dark and dismal picture of a Gentile 
community, vain, ignorant, hard- 
hearted, sensual-minded, given over to 
morbid appetites and passions. The 
moral condition of the ancient world 
as described in Rom.i., and in the 
classical writings of the Greeks, the 
Romans and the Orientals, renders. 
the description of the Apostle here 
but a moderate statement of the moral 
and spiritual condition even of the 
most civilized races. 

20-24. But ye have not so learned 
Christ. The life of God in the soul 
of man, to use the phrase of Scougal, ~ 
see the preceding verse 18, presents a 
direct opposition in all its parts to the 
heathen morals. For vanity we have 
humility; for ignorance and a dark- 
ened understanding, the divine knowl- 
edge and truth as it is in Jesus; for 


-hardness of heart, the renewal and 


freshness of the Spirit; the new man 
of righteousness and holiness, for the — 
corrupt and misleading passions. Dr. 
Priestley says, “‘ by the stress which the 
Apostle, here and elsewhere, lays upon 
good morals, we see that this was the 
great object of the Gospel; and in this 
respect it was essentially different from 


— 
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which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness. , 


“ . . 
2s Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with 


26 his neighbour; for we are members one of another. 


Be 


ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 


27 


“4 wrath: neither give place to the devil. 


Let him that stole, 


steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his 


hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him 


29 that needeth. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 


the religion of the Gentile world, 
which in reality had no connection 
with morals, as it consisted of noth- 
ing but superstitious observances, with 
which they thought the favor of their 
gods to be arbitrarily connected. So 
far was religion properly so called 
from teaching good morals to the Gen- 
tile world, that their temples and the 
precincts of them were often used for 
the vilest purposes: accordingly Chris- 
tians were soon distinguished from 
heathens for their better morals. But 
this was not effected immediately, be- 
cause it requires time for good princi- 
ples. to operate and to produce their 
genuine fruits. On this account, the 
apostles are so frequent and earnest 
in their expostulations with their new 


converts on this most important sub- 


ject: 


25. Putting away lying. An exhor- 


~ tation good in every age, and not with- 


out application to the ninetéenth cen- 
tury. For the primitive sins, lying 
and stealing, find too many victims 
eyen in the most advanced communi- 
ties. The systematic frauds and 
cheats, the defalcations and dishon- 
esties, which honeycomb modern so- 
ciety may well give alarm to every 
lover of his country and his kind. 
But how fatal to the best interests of 
man, must be that theology which 
substitutes a passive or imputed right- 
eousness for personal uprightness of 
character, and which rules good 
morals out of the Christian system 
and substitutes for them sacramental 
salvation, dogmatic justification, and 
renders holiness and righteousness 
unnecessary on account of the blood- 


12 


atonement which Christ has made for 
all human sins and deficiencies! For 
we are members one of another, i.e., 
the joint interests of society can only 
be effectually secured by absolute 
truth between members of the same 
brotherhood. 

26. Be ye angry, etc. Ps. iv. 4. 
This is read by some conditionally, if 
ye be angry, sin not; by others inter- 
rogatively, are ye angry? see that ye 
do not sin, etc. Let not the sun go 
down, etc. The whole verse is in- 
tended to check the indulgence of an- 
ger and prevent its settling into habit- 
ual malice. The momentary flash of 
anger may not be incompatible with 
high character. Mark iii. 5. It may 


act as a species of self-defence. Plu- 
tarch says, “that the scholars of 
Pythagoras when they had _ been 


angry with each other shook hands 
and embraced before the sun went 
down.” 

27. Neither give place to the devil, 
i. e., to the adversary, to the calumnia- 
tor. Give no occasion for the heathen 
adversaries, or any tempters to evil to 
gain a foothold in the Christian broth- 
erhood. 

28. Let him that stole, steal no more, 
etc. Temptations to fraud and steal- 
ing arise largely from habits of indo- 
lence and dissipation. Idleness is a 
kleptomaniac. One motive to labor is 
self-support, and another is the ability 
to help others. 

29. Let no corrupt communication, 
etc. A vigilant guard was to stand 
sentinel over the tongue as well as the 
temper. Jesus said we should be 
judged by our words. Hardly any 
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your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, that 


it may minister grace unto the hearers. 


And grieve not the 30 


Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of re- 


demption. 


Let all bitterness, 


and wrath, and anger, and 3: 


clamour, and evil-speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice: and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiv- 3: 
ing one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 


you. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Continuation of the Apostle’s Exhortations. 


BE ye therefore followers of God as dear children; and walk 2 


human intercourse is so corrupting as 
the contaminating influence of corrupt 
conversation. 

30-32. Grieve not the Holy Spirit. 
That spirit is ever in contact with the 
human mind, prompting it to noble 
thought and feeling. But it is possi- 
ble to resist its gentle influences, and 
petrify the heart with evil passions 
and corrupt impressions. The battle 
ground of conduct is in the human 
bosom, not in the external world, and 
alas for him who has not set a guard 
over that internal world. Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life. As a man 
thinketh, so is he. Let all bitterness 
and wrath, etc. These are the quali- 
ties which would grieve away the 
good spirit, and the opposing feelings 
-of kindness, tender-heartedness, for- 
giveness and love are the attributes 
that would win back the holy spirit to 
its natural residence in the heart and 
permanently preserve it there. or 
Christ?’s sake. This phrase though so 
frequently heard in “saying grace” 
and in other prayers, occurs no where 
else in the New Testament, and here 
it would be more properly translated 
in Christ. God in, or through Christ, 
has manifested his forgiving disposi- 
tion to mankind to the uttermost. 
But that it required the interposition 


of Christ to soften the character of 
God and make him more pitiful and 
merciful than he would otherwise be, 
is inconsistent with the doctrines of 
the New Testament. God himself is 
love, and is both just and merciful to 
forgive us our sins. But it is in and 
through Christ that this revelation has 
been so fully made that the world never 
can forget or fail to feel the loving 
kindness and tender mercy of our 
God. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. Followers of God, or better 
imitators of God. Agreeably to the 
precept of Jesus, be ye perfect, as 
your Father in heavenis perfect. God 
although infinitely exalted above us, 
may still be our example, for resem- 
blances of character may exist be- 
tween all spiritual beings, from the 
highest to the lowest. The fact that 
Jesus possessed the spirit without 
measure, and was so far exalted by 
endowment and so perfect in character 
above mankind does not preclude in 
the least degree his being an example 
to us, and aiding us in the attainment 
of alike moral perfection. If he had 
greater aids to character, he had also 
greater duties to perform, and harder 
difficulties to overcome. So great 
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in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given himself for 
us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 


3 savor. But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, 


let it not be once named among you, as becometh saints ; 


4 neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not 


5 convenient: but rather giving of thanks. For this ye know, that 


no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous man, who 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
6 and of God. Let no man deceive you with vain words: for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 


Be 
For ye were sometime 


7children of disobedience. 
gs them. 


not ye therefore partakers with 
darkness, but now are ye light in 


genius, super-human powers, “ Czesar’s 
brain, Lord Christ’s heart,” intellect 
and feeling filling the largest sphere 
may yet afford example and inspira- 
tion, so far as right, good and true, to 
all other beings who may have even 
the humblest germs of such capaci- 
ties. In fact, the higher the examples 
are the more inspiring they are. It is 
the batteries of heaven that are best 
able to kindle the fuel of the earth 
into flame. 

2. As Christ also hath loved us. The 
manliness of Christ’s character, the 
perfection of his love, afford thus the 
most inspiring example to like attain- 
ments. In fact, it is the perfection of 
Christ’s character which more than 
any other influence has turned the 
scale of the world’s judgment, and 
silently made its way in all ages 
against the corruptions with which 
mankind have entangled and compli- 
cated the Church. Loved us—for us. 
The three great manuscripts read Joved 
you—for you. An offering and a sacrt- 
fice to God for a sweet smelling savor. 
Literally, a sacrifice offered up to God 
to make a sweet odor. Such a sacrifice 
as God was well pleased with, as he 
always is with disinterested service 
and hearty devotion. : 

3, 4. Covetousness. The original 
indicates excess of passion or lust. 
Nor foolish talking, nor jesting. Nor 


buffoonery nor ribald jesting which 
are not convenient or not befit- 
ting, i.e., greatly unbecoming. Both 
manners and morals required a 
great reformation then as now, but 
steadily the pure precepts of Christ 
have made their way and created the 
type of a new civilization and a purer 
human race. Not so much in quantity 
however, as in quality, and a certain 
new style and fresh, pure type of char- 
acter, has Christianity done its work 
while carrying on its benevolent revo- 
lution. 

5, 6. Hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ. Not by arbi- 
trary decree or special legislation of 
prohibition, but by the eternal nature 
of things, by spiritual affinity or an- 
tipathy the evil are debarred from 
the kingdom of God, i. e., the highest 
moral state, and the good and pure 
find there their congenial home and 
blessedness. Zhe wrath of God upon 
the children of disobedience. This is 
anthropomorphitic language to de- 
scribe the threatening appearance of 
the divine penalties as seen from the 
human point of view. 

7,8. Be not ye therefore, etc. One 
way to shun evil is to shun evil per- 
sons. They could not touch pitch and 
remain undefiled. Light and darkness 
were both claiming their service; and 
although once they had made the fatal 
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the Lord: walk as children of light ; (for the fruit of the Spir 
is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth 5) proving wha 
is acceptable unto the Lord. And have no fellowship with the FS 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them. For ® 
it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of | 
But all things that are reproved, are made 13° 
for whatsoever doth make manifest is” 
Wherefore he saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 14 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 
ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the 16 _ 


them in secret. 
manifest by the light: 
light. 
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See.then that 15 


choice of darkness they were now en- 
listed under a new banner and must 
not fall back into their old errors and 
sins. 

g-11. Goodness and righteousness 
and truth. Meyer says these are the 
three main aspects of duty, the pur- 
suit of the good, not the evil, the 
right, not the wrong, and the true, not 
the false. These are the result of 
spirituality, the fruit of the spirit. 
Plant at the centre this focus of light, 
and these rays will radiate forth. These, 
too, prove acceptable to the judge of 
all and they have no affinity with evil 
any more than light with darkness. 
No symbols of spiritual things are 
more suggestive or impressive than 
those drawn from the objects and ele- 
ments of the natural world; thus 
spirit is symbolized by air, truth by 
light, virtues by fruits, fickle disposi- 
tions by winds and waves, self-sacrifice 
by blood, wickedness by death, holi- 
ness by life, God by heaven or the sky, 
character by buildings, temples, spread 
of truth by lightning, temptations of 
human life by warfare, and the protec- 
tion of character by weapons, offensive 
and defensive. 

12, 13. or tt is a shame, etc. This 
passage is supposed to refer to some 
of the heathen mysteries which under 
the guise of religion were charac- 
terized by shocking rites. But this is 
in some measure a matter of conjecture. 
Made manifest by the light. The use of 
light as a symbol of truth, or good, is 
often emphasized in the Scriptures, 


but in the Persian religion of Zoroas- 
ter the principal scenery of religious — 
ideas were the contrasted shadows of 
night and day. Earth was a battle 
field between Ahrimanes the deity of 
darkness or evil, and Ormuzd the 
of day or good. 

14. Wherefore he saith. This verse 
is wrapped in some obscurity. The 
quotation is not found literally in the 
Old Testament, though some similar 
expressions are in Is. xxvi. 19, Ix. Tes 
but a more common conjecture is, that 
it may be a part of a Christian hymn 
sung by the early disciples, running 
after this style: 

Awake thee, thou that sleepest, 


And from the dead arise thou, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


15, 16. Walk circumspectly. Anoth- 
er familiar set of symbols represents 
the religious life under the act of 
walking, taking heed to one’s steps, — 
keeping the right path, not stumbling 
with the foot, pondering the way, — 
walking not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, entering not into the path of 
the wicked, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, being led in — 
right paths, looking straight before 
thee, pondering thy goings, and shun- 
ning the paths that go down to death. 
In all which figures the idea is in- 
volved of a certain progress and ad- 
vance of character, a succession of 
steps or efforts, a right road or a 
wrong one to be taken, a goal or des- 
tination to be kept in view, and care 
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17 time, because the days are evil. 
x8 but understanding what the will of the Lord is. 


TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I8l 


Wherefore be ye not unwise, 
And be not 


drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with the 
x9 Spirit ; speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spir- 


itual songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 
20 Lord, giving thanks always for all things unto God and the 
2x Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; submitting your- 


22 selves one to another in the fear of God. 


Wives, submit your- 


23 selves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the 


to be taken not to turn aside or to suf- 
fer the feet to stumble in the way. 
Redeeming the time. Literally buying 
the time, or seizing the opportunity, 
rescuing the time from waste and 
improving life to the best advantage. 
Because the days are evil. Paul was 
no pessimist. The days were evil, 
but the days were also good. When 
the Apostle considered the tempta- 
tions, dangers, persecutions and suffer- 
ings through which he and his disciples 
had to make their way, the days were 
evil and dark enough. But the days 
were also good days. It was one of 
the great crises and climacterics of 
history. The Christ had come. His 
apostles were preaching his Gospel 
far and wide to the ends of the earth. 
Churches were forming in all the 
great centres of the empire of the 
world. And the very letters in which 
the discouraging words were written, 
were about to be taken up into the 
affection and reverence of mankind, 
and to become a part of the perpetual 
forces of Christendom itself. The 
Apostle himself said again and again, 
Rejoice, Rejoice. 

17. Be ye not unwise. Knowledge, 
wisdom, truth, understanding, must 
still be the guides of men. Mere 
feeling will go astray, and prove but a 
blind guide of the blind. “ Therefore 
get wisdom and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” 

18. Be not drunk with wine. The 
Apostle touched with a seemingly in- 
fallible hand all the sore spots and 
diseased tendencies of human society 


in every age and every country, and 
touched them to heal them. The mad 
lusts, the drunken habits, the fatal 
passions, the fierce angers, the mur- 
derous jealousies which demonize 
mankind and make the earth a seem- 
ing hell—all came under his rebuke, 
and for all he proposed the infallible 
antidote. 

19-21 Speaking to yourselves in 
psalms, etc. But there must not be a 
vacuum., Human nature is essentially 
active. If it is prevented from doing 
one thing, it must have the chance and 
privilege of doing another. If it is 
restrained from the excitements of the 
animal nature, it must find its enjoy- 
ments in the spiritual and angelic na- 
ture. Music, the language of emotion 
and the stimulus of the social and 
esthetic nature, must ring its changes 
on the human heart, as a melodious 
instrument to praise the Lord in giv- 
ing thanks to God in the name and 
spirit of Jesus. Conybeare and How- 
son paraphrase as follows: “ When 
you meet let your enjoyment consist 
not in fulness of wine, but fulness 
of the spirit; let your songs be not 
drinking songs of heathen feasts, but 
psalms and hymns; and their accom- 
paniment, not the music of the lyre, 
but the melody of the heart; while 
you sing them to the praise not 
of Bacchus or Venus, but of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

21-24. Submitting yourselves one to 
another. The duty of submissiveness, 
social accommodation, mutual  for- 
bearance, are taught in four great so- 
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husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of 
the church: and he is the Saviour of the body. Therefore as 24 
the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their 


own husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your wives, even 25 


as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; that 26 


he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word, that he might present it to himself a glorious church not 27 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be 
holy and without blemish. So ought men to love their wives, 28 
as their own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh ; but nourisheth and 29 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the church: for we are members 30 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For this cause 3: 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great 32 
mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the church. 
Nevertheless, let every one of you in particular so love his 33 


wife even as himself: and the wife see that she reverence her 


husband. 


cial relations, that of wives, husbands, 
children and servants. Wives submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, 
etc. According to his own precept, 
v. 21, of submitting yourselves one to 
another, husbands on occasion should 
submit themselves to their wives, as 
on other occasions wives should sub- 
mit themselves to their husbands. 
All have their own spheres, wives 
indoors in domestic arrangements and 
life, and husbands out of doors in the 
business and public spheres of society. 
But the doctrine of Paul taking his 
coloring from a Shemitic race, and 
the Oriental manners and customs en- 
courage ‘a more absolute dominion 
of husbands over their wives than is 
the custom and manner of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. 


25. Husbands love your wives. This 
the Apostle made the supreme genius 
of domestic life. 

26, 27. The pattern of this love was 
to be the love of Christ to his Church. 
In order that he might perfect it and 
sanctify it, that it should be holy and 
unblamable. 

28-33. So men ought to love their 
wives as their own bodies. Reference 
is made in these verses to the alleged 
origin of woman in Gen. ii. 23, 24. 
This is a great mystery. This was a 
secret formerly obscure now made 
known. These relations were envel- 
oped in obscurity, but the Gospel was 
shedding light upon them, and illus- 
trating the sanctity of domestic rela- 
tions by the higher sanctities of 
Christ and the Church. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LExhortations. 


CHILDREN, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. 

2 Honour thy father and mother, (which is the first command- 
3 ment with promise,) that it may be well with thee, and thou 
4 mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke not 
‘your children to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture and 
s admonition of the Lord. Servants, be obedient to them that 
are your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
6 bling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; not with 


eye- service, as men - pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, 
7 doing the will of God from the heart ; with good will doing 
g service, as to the Lord, and not to men: knowing that whatso- 
ever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Obey your parents in the Lord, 
i. e. religiously, as a part of Chris- 
tian duty. For this is right, or right- 
eous. This is a part of that life and 
character that justifies, that makes 
righteous before God. 

2. The first commandment with 
promise. Or, the commandment first 
in promise or the first in regard to 
promise; as Ellicott interprets, the 
first command we meet with which 
involves a promise. Honor thy father 
and mother was the fifth command- 
ment of the decalogue. 

3. Agreeably to the system of re- 
wards and punishments in the Old 
Testament, obedience and respect to 
parents were to be blest with pros- 
perity and long life on the earth. 
Ex. xx. 12, Deut. v. 16. 

4. Provoke not your children to 
wrath, i. e. parents and especially 
fathers are not to be severe, or embit- 
tered, or brutal towards their children. 
The caution here is, lest it should ex- 
cite them to anger, in Col. ili. 21, it is 
lest they should be discouraged. In 


the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Inthe education and warning, 
or literally putting in mind, admonish- 
ing. 

5-8. Servants. Slaves, bondmen, 
not hired servants. It was no part of 
Paul’s office to proclaim a revolution, 
but to inculcate those principles which 
would eventually rectify all human re- 
lations. With fear and trembling, i. €., 
with care and solicitude. As unto 
Christ. Tt would lighten such duties 
to perform them to the Master, Christ, 
and not simply to their human mas- 
ters. ot with eye-service, or service 
rendered under the master’s eye, as if 
to please him, but as the bondmen of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart, or heartily. Identifying the 
service they rendered with the will of 
God. With good will, etc. We should 
render a service from a high sense of 
reverence to God. Knowing that 
whatsoever good thing, etc. Paley 
says, “the best dispositions may sub- 
sist under the most depressed, the 
most afflicted fortunes. A West In- 
dian slave who amidst his wrongs re- 
tains his benevolence, I for my part 
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the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 
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And, ye masters, do 9 


the same things unto them, forbearing threatening: knowing 
that your Master also is in heaven ; neither is there respect of 
persons with him. Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, 10 


and in the power of his might. 


Put on the whole armour of 1 


God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the 


devil. 


For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 1 


principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 


ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places, 
Wherefore take unto you.the whole armour of God, that ye 3 


look wWpon as amongst the foremost 
of human candidates for the rewards 
of virtue.” But we now see, at the 
distance of eighteen hundred years, 
that Christianity and a Christian civi- 
lization have in a great measure sup- 
planted slavery with freedom, and 
rendered the precepts of the Apostle 
obsolete in their application except in 
their general spirit. 

g. Do the same things unto them,i.e., 
the same principles applied to the mas- 
ter as to the slave, that God was no re- 
specter of persons and would treat all, 
high and low, rich and poor, bond and 
free, with impartial justice and love, and 
therefore the masters should abstain 
from threatenings, and treat their ser- 
vants with kindness and confidence. 
Thus Paul would overspread all hu- 
man relations with a new atmosphere 
of humanity and sympathy. Your 
Master also ts in heaven. The three 
great manuscripts read, both their 
master and yours is in heaven, adding 
force to the injunction. 

1o-12. Be strong in the Lord. he 
connection of morality with religion is 
close and vital. Nothing strengthens 
the sense of duty so much as refer- 
ence to a higher power, to a benevolent 
Father in heaven, who has appointed all 
our earthly duties, placed before us suf- 
ficient motives, held us responsible to a 
just judgment for our actions, and ex- 
ercised all requisite allowance for the 
unavoidable imperfections and short 
comings of his finite and tempted chil- 
dren. Milton says, “to be weak is to be 


miserable.” And no daily prayer to 
heaven should be more fervent than for 
strength, power and might to bear the 
burdens, conquer the temptations and 
trials, and do the duties of life. Put 
on the whole armor. What this armor 
is, is described in vv. 14-17. Armor 
defensive and weapons offensive, were 
needed to encounter the foe. And the 
consideration which the Apostle sug- 
gests to stimulate this preparation is 
the magnitude and devices of the foe. 
The devil, The adversary, the slan- 
derer, the accuser. We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, etc. The disciples of 
Jesus had to contend not only with the 
sins and weaknesses of private charac- 
ter, with the diabolism and craft of 
their adversaries, their Jewish and 
heathen persecutors, but also with 
what Milton calls “thrones, domina- ~ 
tions, princedoms, virtues, powers,” 
i. e., the institutions, governments, 
customs, kingdoms, enthroned in the 
reverence and love of mankind, con- 
solidated by ages of authority and 
tyranny, and well nigh omnipotent in 
their respective spheres by the loyalty 
and deference of mankind. Here were 
enemies formidable enough to resist 
the progress of the Gospel without 
necessarily invoking the empire of 
darkness and the spirits of the power 
of the air, though in that age these 
last were believed to be marshalled 
in the armies of Anti-Christ. Is. xxiv. 
21, Eph: it (2: ; 
13-17. “ Here the armor offensive © 
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may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all 


14 to stand. 


Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with 


15 truth, and having on the breast-plate of righteousness ; and your 
16 feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
17 all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God: 


18 praying always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, 


and watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 


19 for all saints ; and for me, that utterance may be given unto me, 


that I may open my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery 


20 of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds; that 


and defensive is described with which 
the Christian should meet the foe. 
From the figures of speech with which 
the Apostle in his earnestness adds 
strength to his words, we learn what 
objects were at this time mostly before 
his eyes; we might almost guess that 
he was living in a camp, and watching 
during his enforced idleness the Ro- 
man legionaries in their daily drill wres- 
tling with one another, or racing while 
encumbered with their heavy armor. 
Their whole clothing is described. 
The disciples are warned that their 
wrestling will nat be against flesh and 
blood. They are to take up the 
panoply or whole armor of God, to 
have their Zozzs girt with truth, to put 
on the breastplate of righteousness, to 
have their feet shod with a preparation 
of the good tidings of peace, to take 
up the shzeld of faith which will 
quench the fiery darts of the wicked 
one (or ved hot bolts from the catapult,) 
to take the e/met of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spirit. Paul while 
living in the pretorian camp, had 
studied with some care the armor and 
weapons of the soldiers.” S. Sharpe. 
According to the Greek and Latin 
poets the gods were accustomed to 
provide armor for their favorite heroes, 
as Vulcan formed the shield for 
Achilles. Whole armor, i. e., panoply 
or the complete suit of armor, ozs 


girt about. The girdle might be of 
some kind of cloth or some metal de- 
signed to protect, a cincture of brass 
or steel. Breastplate. This was 
sometimes a coat of mail, or cuirass 
made of plates or scales, or of rings 
united together. vet shod, or bound 
under the feet. These might be san- 
dals for the feet or boots, or greaves 
of metal as a protection to the legs. 
Shield of faith. This consisted of 
wood or several thicknesses of hide, 
surrounded by a metalic rim, and held 
in the left hand while the right hand 
bore the sword. Quench all the fiery 
darts, i. €., the arrows tipped with fire 
were caught on the shield and _extin- 
guished and thrown down. Le/met of 
salvation, worn to protect the head. 
Sword of the spirit. This was for 
offense as the others were for defense. 

18. With all prayer, etc. All the 
weapons of spiritual warfare were no 
better than gossamer, vulnerable to 
every dart of the enemy, unless the spirit 
were re-enforced from the great spir- 
itual armory and arsenal with all earn- 
est supplication. 

19, 20. And for me. If prayer 
could ever avail, Paul would seem to 
be in circumstances to require it; 
poor, aged, persecuted, in prison, with 
the prospect of martyrdom before him, 
how pathetically his case appealed to 
the sympathies and supplications of 
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therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. But that ye 2: 
also may know my affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make known to 
you all things: whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, 22 
that ye might know our affairs, and that he might comfort your 


hearts. 


Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith from 23 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Grace be with all 24 


them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Amen. 


Written from Rome unto the Ephesians, by Tychicus. 


his brethren. Not that he quailed at 
the prospect. His soul rose with the 
rising tide of calamities, and he asked 
not for deliverance, but only for cour- 
age, boldness and fidelity of speech to 
make known the truth, the mystery, 
i. e., the secret of the gospel before 
hidden, of a spiritual Messiah, the 
call to the Gentiles, and the universal 
kingdom of God. Of the gospel. 
Omitted by the best manuscripts. 
Ambassador in bonds. Though he was 
imprisoned and chained, he yet had 
the dignity of an ambassador negoti- 
ating between the powers of heaven 
and earth, and entitled by the gran- 
deur of his office to exemption from 
the wrongs he was suffering and to the 
highest dignity and safe conduct in his 
mission. 

Bigmec2s tc WcnIcuS, | ACTS XX. As 
Colive7. 2 lim. iv. 12). Titus ili, 12; 
From these passages we learn that he 
was from Ephesus or that vicinity, and 


was well known to the Church; that he 
had accompanied Paul in some of his 
journeyings, had been entrusted with 
the collections for the poor, was 
highly esteemed by the Apostle asa 
beloved and faithful brother, and able 
to carry comfort to the Ephesian 
brethren. 

23, 24. The usual benedictions are 
given to close the epistle. The high- 
est powers are invoked to carry the 
blessings of peace, love, faith, grace, 
from the poor prisoner at Rome over 
land and sea to the distant brethren in 
Ephesus. Jz sincerity. Literally, in 
purity or without corruption. This 
proviso would seem to limit his bene- 
diction and indicate some displeasure 
or suspicion that all are not faithful. 
The three great manuscripts omit 
amen and they simply give the sub- 
scription, To the Ephesians, at the 
close. 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS., 


PHILIPPI. 


Philippi was a city of Macedonia, so called from King Philip its 
founder, B. C. 358, nine miles north of the AZgean Sea on the river 
Gangitis. It drew its wealth and importance from gold and silver 
mines in a neighboring mountain, Pangeeum. Its modern name 
is Felibah. After the Romans conquered Macedonia, Philippi 
became a town of importance. On the plains near it were fought 
the battles between the imperial party of Octavianus and Antony, 
and the republican party of Brutus and Cassius. The port of 
Philippi was Neapolis. Acts xvi. 11, xx. 1, 6. The Church in 
Philippi was the first Christian Church established in Europe. All 
that now remains of the ancient city are uninhabited ruins. 


GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


All the evidence both external and internal points to Paul as 
the author. The early Christian writers Polycarp, Irenus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Marcion the 
Gnostic, and Cyprian testify to the existence of the epistle and 
identify it with Paul. The characteristics of style of the epistle 
strongly resemble those of the Apostle. Its emotional and affec- 
tionate spirit, its complicated sentences, its abrupt transitions 
from one topic to another, its doctrinal peculiarities, its earnest 
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genius of faith and consecration, all have a strong Pauline flavor. 
Only within a comparatively late period have Baur, Swegler, and 
others called in question the genuineness of the epistle. But the 
common faith of Christendom, as well as the authority of the 
learned in general, remains unchanged. In support of Paul’s 
authorship, Bleek says that the arguments urged against the 
genuineness are “partly derived from a perverted interpretation 
of certain passages in the epistles and they partly rest upon 
arbitrary historical presuppositions, some of which are really so 
weak that we can hardly believe that the objector could have at- 
tached any importance to them himself. The whole epistle is 
artless, the individual outgo of an affectionate heart and its 
manner and style can be explained in no other way than as his 
work whose it pretends to be.” 


DATE AND PLACE, 


It is supposed to be about the year a. D. 62 or A. D, 63, near 
the end -of the Apostle’s imprisonment of two years at Rome. 
Acts xxvill. 30. It appears that at the time of writing the epis- 
tle, the fruits of his ministry there had had time to ripen, and he 
anticipated that his career would soon be terminated by martyr- 
dom, or that he would be set at liberty. Phil. i. r2-14, 21, 23; 
ii. 23, 24. Littl. doubt can exist that it was written at Rome. 
The expression in chapter iv. 22, ‘‘ Caesar’s household,” would 
scarcely admit of any other inference. Some, however, have 
conjectured that Paul wrote this epistle while imprisoned in 
Ceesarea. 


OBJECT. 


The purpose of the epistle was to express the cordial thanks of 
the Apostle for the material aid which he had received, by the 
hand of Epaphroditus, from the generosity of the Philippian 
church, It is more a letter and less a dogmatic, controversial or 
didactic treatise than any of the epistles. The Philippian Chris- 
tians were evidently his favorites. Though Paul was now aged, in 
bonds and imprisonment, his letter is full of high and courageous 
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thought, vivid animation of style, and the warmest affection for 
his friends. It shows how thoroughly he loved his converts, how 
ready he was to do and dare and suffer in their behalf, and how 
strongly he attached himself to persons. Neander says, “ that we 
look deeper into the .A\postle’s heart, have his distinctively per- 
sonal traits more fully disclosed to us here, than in any one of 
his other writings.” 


CONTENTS. 


After his usual salutations in which he does not, as in his other 
epistles, argue the question of his apostleship, he thanks his 
Philippian friends for the substantial aid they had rendered him, 
dwells upon his imprisonment and its spiritual bearing upon him- 
self and the cause, exhorts them to cherish the faith and spirit of ° 
Christ, to beware of corrupting their simple trust in Christ, urges 
them to look on the bright side of their Christian profession and 
praising his friends as the solitary church that had ministered to 
his necessities, ended with ardent benedictions of love and peace. 
Davidson says, “it is his testament—the last letter he wrote. 
For this reason, a melancholy interest attaches to it. Soon after 
his hopes and fears-of the future had found utterance, the latter 
were realized, and a sacrifice offered—the noblest after that of 
the Master, which the world has witnessed.” 


THE 


Peto TLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


Po PP TAN S: 


CHAPTER. I; 


Paul salutes his Brethren, expresses his Gratitude and Sympathy and Cheer 
Sul Faith while in Bonds and Imprisonment. 


PauL and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the 
Saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops 
2 and deacons: grace be unto you, and peace from God our 
3 Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. I thank my God on 
4 every remembrance of you. Always in every prayer of mine for 
5s you all making request with joy, for your fellowship in the gos- 
6 pel from the first day until now ; being confident of this very 


» Church. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Bengel said, “the sum of the 
epistle is, I rejoice, rejoice ye.” Timo- 
theus. Timothy. Words of the same 
meaning should be translated uniform- 
ly. Saints in Christ Jesus. Not that 
they had attained, but were attaining. 
They were saints in embryo. Bishops 
_ and deacons. These names of the 
modern Church do not correspond 
properly to the offices of the ancient 
Church. The bishops were presbyters, 
overseers. The exaltation of one pres- 
byter or overseer above the others, 
and the assignment of a peculiar title 
to him was an afterthought in the 
It was later ecclesiastical 
usage which called such _ officers, 
bishops. Deacons, were almoners, 


dispensers of the alms and money of 
the Church, ministers of the Church 
in secular things, and business affairs. 

2, 3- He could heartily invoke bene- 
dictions upon his Philippian brethren. 
They had been so tender, trusty and 
true; that he never could recall them 
to mind without thanking God for 
them, on every remembrance. In the 
original he intensifies the expression 
by four alls. All remembrances, v. 4, 
all ways, all prayers, you all. 

4-6. His prayers were prayers of 
gratitude and joy for their friendliness 
to him in the assistance they had ren- 
dered, and their contribution to the 
poor people of Judea. Their benevo- 
lence had been so‘ uniform and stead- 
fast from the first that he had the 
greatest confidence and hopefulness, 
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_ thing, that he which hath begun a good work in you, will per- 
orm it until the day of Jesus Christ; even -as it is meet for 7_ 
me to think this of you all, because I have you in my heart; 


inasmuch as both in my bonds, 
firmation of the gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace. 


and in the defence and con- 
Forse 


God is my record, how greatly I long after you all in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that your love may abound 9 _ 
yet more and more in knowledge and in all judgment; that ye to 


may approve things that are excellent; that ye may be sincere 
and without offence till the day of Christ ; being filled with the x 
fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the 
glory and praise of God. But I would ye should understand, w 
brethren, that the things which happened unto me have fallen 


that they would continue in the same 
course to the end of their Christian 
warfare. This is one of the texts to 
support the doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints, but the Apostle 
makes this perseverance contingent 
upon their own fidelity. Zhe day of 
Jesus Christ, i. e., the reputed day of 
judgment and final consummation of 
all things. 

7,8. /t is meet. It is proper or fit- 
ting. Because [ have you in my heart. 
Or, as some render it, because you 
have mein your hearts. In either case 
there was the most sympathetic connec- 
tion between his brethren and himself, 
as though they were in him, and he 
was in them. J/xasmuch as both in my 
bonds, etc., i. e., both in his imprison- 
ment and his Christian labor, they 
had participated, and made common 
cause with his own apostleship. “St. 
Paul defended his doctrine by his 
words and confirmed it by his life.” 
Partakers of my grace, either sharers 
in his grace of suffering or assistants 
in his duty, or participators in his gen- 
eral privilege of the Gospel, or con- 
tributors of the donations sent him 
from Macedonia. Many critics many 
interpretations. 7 the bowels of Jesus 
Christ. Noyes renders, tender affec- 
tion, 


g-11. Ln all gudgment. He still 


repeats the word a// frequently as one 
evidence of his earnest enthusiasm, as 
v. 7, you all and ye all, v. 8, you all, 
v. 9, all judgment, v. 13, all the palace, 
v. 20, all boldness, v. 25, you all. .Szv- 
ceré, i. €., pure or clear as the sun- 
shine. Being filled with the fruits of — 
righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ. 
Here the object of Christianity is dis- 
tinctly stated, which is to bring forth 
the fruits of righteousness, i. e., good 
works. The righteousness of sancti- 
fication, to use the old theological 
terms, must precede the righteousness 
of justification. 

12,13. Have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance of the gospel. As Farrar 
interprets the passage “they must not 
suppose that he is the Apostle of a | 
ruined cause, or that his imprisonment 
is a sign that God’s frown is on his 
work, and that it is coming to naught; 
on the contrary, he wants them to 
recognize that his misfortunes have 
been overruled by God to the direct 
furtherance of the Gospel. The neces- 
sity of his being coupled to guardsman 
after guardsman, day after day, and 
night after night, had resulted in the 
notoriety of his condition as a prisoner 
for Christ among all the Pretorian 
cohorts and to every body else; and 
the majority of the brethren had been 
stimulated by his bonds to a divine con- 
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x3 out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel; so that my 
bonds in Christ are manifest in all the palace, and in all other 
x4 places ; and many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confi- 
dent by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word with- 


~ 


rs Out fear. 
x6 and some also of good will. 


Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife ; 
The one preach Christ of conten- 


x7 tion, not sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my bonds: but 
the other of love, knowing that I am set for the defence of the 


18 gospel. 


What then? notwithstanding, every way, whether in 


pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do 


19 rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 


For I know that this shall turn 


to my salvation through your prayer, and the supply of the 
20 Spirit of Jesus Christ, according to my earnest expectation, and 
my hope, that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all 
boldness, as always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified in 


fidence which had showed itself in a 

et more courageous daring than before 
in preaching the word of God.” The 
palace. Literally the pretorium or 
camp of imperial guards, or the judg- 
ment hall. 

14-17. The constancy and courage 
of the Apostle had emboldened the 
faint-hearted disciples to still greater 
efforts in diffusing a knowledge of 
Christianity in Rome. It was true 
that they were influenced by a variety 
of motives, some higher and some 
lower; motives of envy, strife, and 
contention, and also motives of good 
will and love; but at all events in 
spite of human imperfection or wil- 
lingness to aggravate his afflictions, 
Christ was preached. Verses 16 and 
17 are reversed in their order in the 
three great manuscripts as follows: 
“The one preach~ Christ of love, 
knowing that I am set for the defence 
of the Gospel: But the other of con- 
tention not sincerely, supposing to stir 
up affliction by my bonds.” 

18. What then. As if it were of 
small consequence what happened to 
the Apostle, provided the Gospel was 
preached; or again however poor the 
spirit might be in which the work was 


13 


done, yet he had the supreme satisfac- 
tion that the essential work was accom- 
plished, Christianity was getting pub- 
lished abroad and was made known 
more and more. 

19, 20. So broad and firm was the 
faith of the Apostle that he recog- 
nized nothing as proving adverse to 
the Gospel. And with the same con- 
fidence he felt assured that all would 
turn out favorably for himself as well 
as for the cause. Borne on the prayers 
and sympathies of his brethren and 
uplifted by the spirit of Christ, he 
was convinced that ali had worked 
together for his good, and that 
whether he lived or died, enjoyed or 
suffered, was set at liberty or re- 
mained a prisoner, he should be able 
to magnify the cause and conduct it 
on its way conquering and to conquer. 
“We here see,” says Neander, “a man 
who could entirely forget his own per- 
son when the cause of his Lord was 
concerned—who could even rejoice in 
what bore an unfriendly aspect towards 
himself, if it contributed to promote 
the cause of Christ. We perceive 
how far removed his zeal for the truth 
and against error was, from all- selfish 
contractedness ; with what freedom of 
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my body, whether it be by life or by death. For me to live is 2 


Christ, and to die is gain. 


fruit of my labour: yet what I shall choose I wot not. 


But if I live in the flesh, this is the 22 


For I 23 


am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be 


with Christ ; which is far better: 


flesh is more needful for you. 


nevertheless, to abide in the 24 


And having this confidence, I 25 


know that I shall abide and continue with you all for your fur- 
therance and joy of faith ; that your rejoicing may be more abun- 26 


dant in Jesus Christ for me by my coming to you again. 


Only 27 


let your conversation be as it becometh the gospel of Christ: 
that whether I come and see you, or else be absent, I may hear 


of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind, 
striving together for the faith af the gospel; and in nothing 28 
terrified by your adversaries: which is to them an evident 
token of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God. 


For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 29 


spirit he was able to pass a judgment 
on ail doctrinal differences.” 

21-24. Zo live ts Christ, etc. The 
indifference with which he looked 
upon life or death, arose from the fact 
that whatever befel him would accom- 
plish some great good, that if he lived, 
he would be able to further the cause 
of Christ, or if he died, eternal life 
would be his portion and reward. 
But tf I live inthe flesh, etc. This 
perplexed passage is thus paraphrased 
by Farrar. ‘But if life in the flesh 
means that I shall reap the fruit of 
labor . . . well, what to choose I can- 
not tell; but I am hard pressed by 
the alternatives. I desire to break up 
my earthly camp and be with Christ 
for it is very far, far better; but to 
abide by this earthly life is more nec- 
essary for your sakes.” J wot not. 
Old English for I know not. 

25, 20. Farrar paraphrases these 
verses as follows. ‘And Iam confi- 
dently persuaded of this, that I shall 
bide and abide with you all for the 
advance and joy of your faith, that by 
a second stay of mine among you, you 
may have in me some further subject 


for your Christian glorying.” This 
second stay was a privilege not 
granted as is supposed to Paul. 
Seneca says, “it pertains to a great 
mind to be willing to come back to 
life for the sake of others.” 

27, 28. He encourages them to act 
worthy of the cause in which they 
were embarked, to order their life and- 
conduct worthily of the- Gospel of 
Christ so that whether he should visit 
them or should be absent from them, 
where he could only hear of their 
affairs, he might hear good news of 
their progress in the Christian life. 
Also he would bid them remember 
that the opposition they met with 
should furnish no occasion of terror, 
for although it gave assurance of the 
perdition of their adversaries, it was a 
pledge to them of their salvation and 
acceptance with God. 

29, 30. Two testimonies were re- 
quired of the disciple, one was belief 
and the other was suffering; one ac- - 
tive, the other passive; one requiring 
fidelity and the other patience. And 
as the Apostle was, so would his dis- 
ciples be. They must be prepared for 
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30 believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake; having the 
same conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear to be in me. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Paul continues his Encouragements to Unity, Humility and Joy in the 
Christian Course from the Spirit and Example of Jesus. 


Ir there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any com- 
fort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and 
2 mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having the 
3 same love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let nothing be 
done through strife or vain-glory; but in lowliness of mind 


4 let each esteem other better than themselves. 


Look not every 


man on his own things, but every man also on the things of 


_5 others. 


Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 


6 Jesus : who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 


the same great conflict of persecution 
which he was suffering at Rome. 


CHAPTER IL. 


1. If there be therefore any consola- 
tion in Christ, etc. Paraphrased by 
Farrar, “if then there be any appeal 
to you in Christ, if any persuasiveness 
in love, if any participation in the 
Spirit, if any one be heart and com- 
passionateness, étc.” Bowels and mer- 
cies, or tender affection and compas- 
sion. Farrar justifies his version, if 
any one be heart and compassionate- 
ness, by several ancient authorities 
and the not improbable expression of 
Paul’s earnest feeling in his eager 
rush of words. 

2. Being of one -accord. Probably 
some rupture of good feeling had 
taken place like that mentioned in 
chap. iv. 2, which induced Paul to lay 
double emphasis on concord. Farrar’s 

- paraphrase of the verse is “ complete 
my joy by thinking the same thing, 
having the same love, heart-united, 
thinking one thing.” 

3. Let nothing be done through strife, 


or intrigue or partisanship. Let each 
esteem other better than themselves, 
or as the grammar would require, 
better than himself. The Apostle 
lays the broad foundation for social 
harmony in humility and. unselfish- 
ness. Most of the collisions of social 
life, the heart-burnings of neighbor- 
hoods, arise from self-esteem and 
selfishness, and pride, setting up 
claims beyond reason and truth, and 
demanding more than justice would 
allow. 

4. Look not every man on his own 
things, etc. It is the way in which 
men look that determines in a great 
measure their moral and_ spiritual 
state. The famous motto of a noted 
book comes in appropriately here ; 
“Jook out and not in, look up and not 
down, look forward and not back, and 
lend a hand.” ‘This precept of unsel- 
fishness is put in various forms in the - 
New Testament. 1 Cor. x. 24. Let 
no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s wealth or welfare. Rom. xii. 
io. In honor preferring one another. 

5-8. Let this mind be in you, etc. 
The object of this celebrated passage 
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be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, and 7 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled s 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 


cross. 


Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him and given 9_ 


him a name which is above every name: that at the name of 10 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 


is to teach humility and less regard for 
self and more regard for others; and 
to enforce this lesson, he cites the 
most illustrious example possible, that 
of Jesus. Although he was exalted to 
the highest place in power and privi- 
lege, was the Son of God, and clothed 
with divine powers, yet he vacated his 
heavenly honors, served men under 
the humblest guise and even died a 
most ignominious death, that of the 
cross, in order to prompt men to right- 
eousness and true holiness. J the 
form of God, orin the outward mani- 
festation. Sharpe suggests, “that 
Jesus being like Adam, made in the 
image of God, did not try to make 
himself as God, as Adam had done by 
eating the forbidden fruit.” Norton 
gives the following paraphrase of the 
passage, “let the same disposition 
be in you, which was in Jesus Christ 
who being as God, did not think that 
his equality with God was to be eager- 
ly retained, but divested himself of it 
and made himself as a servant and 
was as men are, and being in the com- 
mon condition of man humbled him- 
self and was submissive even to death, 
the death of the cross.” The Im- 
proved Version gives this translation. 
“Who being in the form of God, 
being invested with extraordinary 
divine powers, did not eagerly 
grasp at the resemblance to God, but 
divested himself of it and took on him 
the form of a servant and was made 
in the likeness of men.” It would 
have been little to Paul’s purpose, to 
encourage humility by saying that 


Jesus thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God when his disclaimer 
was, my Father is greater than I. 
John xiv. 28. The understanding of 
this passage is made more intelligible 
when we remember that it was cus- 
tomary at that period for the kings 
and emperors of that very city where 
Paul was writing to claim divine 
honors and be enrolled among the 
gods. Conybeare and Howson give 
this rendering; “he thought not 
equality with God a thing to be 
seized upon, though essentially even 
while on earth he was in the form of 
God.” Thought it not robbery to be 
egual with God, i.e., he thought it not 
a thing eagerly to be grasped at, or 
according to the original to be made 
a prey of, to assume divine honors; 
on the contrary, he lived a most hum- 
ble and self-sacrificing life, giving up 
all things even life itself and that 
in a most cruel way in order to 
accomplish his mission. _ Early in his 
ministry he renounced the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them. 
Matt. iv. 8-to. 

g-11. But this very humiliation be- 
came the instrument under divine 
providence of a yet more glorious ex- 
altation, so that his name should lead 
all others and that universal homage 
should be given him as the Saviour of 
the human race, the beloved Son of 
God; that all other names should 
pale, of saints and sages, kings and 
conquerors, compared with that of the 
lowly Nazarene. Things in heaven, 
etc. Figurative language to express 


a 
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Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 


not as in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, 


13 work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. 


For it is 


God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 


14 pleasure. 
r5 that ye may be blameless and 
out rebuke, in the midst of 


Do all things without murmurings and disputings : 


harmless, the sons of God, with- 
a crooked and perverse nation, 


universal homage. As Winer has 
paraphrased it, “the name which Jesus 
has received moves all to united devo- 
tion, Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
living and dead, all should acknowl- 
edge him as head over all in the 
church, in the kingdom of God on 
earth andin heaven.” Zhe bowing of 
the knee, Is. xlv. 23, at the name of 
Jesus, has probably led to the custom 
common in many churches of bowing 
the head at the mention of the name 
of Jesus. Avery tongue should confess, 
etc. Upon this passage, Neander ven- 
tures to say, that “the doctrine of 
such a universal restitution wouid net 
stand in contradiction to the doctrine 
of eternal punishment as it appears in 
the Gospels; for although those who 
are hardened in wickedness left to the 
consequences of their conduct, their 
merited fate, have to expect endless 
unhappiness, yet a secret decree of 
the divine compassion is not necessa- 
rily excluded, by virtue of which 
through the wisdom of God reveal- 
ing itself in the discipline of free 


agents, they will be led to a free 


appropriation of redemption.” 

12,13. Work out your own salva- 
tion, etc. The Apostle so far from 
resting man’s highest good and _ spir- 
itual perfection on what is done or 
suffered for him, or upon the reputed 
ground of vicarious- atonement, con- 
stantly exhorts his converts to an en- 
ergetic course of self-discipline and to 
a wide and generous  beneficence 
towards others as the ground of true 
life and salvation. This great endeavor 
too was to be pursued, not with a 
timid fear or perpetual anxiety of fail- 
ure, but with an earnest and reverent 
solicitude, a quick and feeling sense of 


responsibility. Both to will and to do. 
Both the initiatory effort of willing 
and the perfected act of doing depend 
in the last analysis upon a power back 
of us not ourselves, “that makes for 
righteousness,” a divine helpfulness 
which having once brought us into ex- 
istence benevolently continues a pro- 
cess Of creation, enlarging the quantity 
of our being and refining and heighten- 
ing its quality. It is a truth we but 
feebly realize that there is more of 
God in us than there is, so to speak, 
of ourselves, that a tidal current sets 
through our life from a boundless 
ocean of being above and beyond; 


“Lives through all life, extends through all 
extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal 
parts)” 
that, 
‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


Of his good pleasure. Prompted by 
his good will or in order to satisfy his 
benevolence. His beneficence is seen 
in constantly doing, giving, creating, 
loving and blessing his children and 
creatures with never-ending communi- 
cations of life and blessedness. It 
should be remarked, however, that 
this phrase is detached by Conybeare 
and Howson from the thirteenth verse 
and connected with the fourteenth 
verse thus, do all things of good pleas- 
ure or for the sake of good will with- 
out murmuring, etc. But the supposi- 
tion is unauthorized either by gram- 
mar or sense. 

15,16. Harmless. Literally pure, 
sincere, without guile. Crooked and 
perverse nation, Deut. xxxil. 5. Lights. 
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among whom ye shine as lights in the world ; holding forth the #6 
word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I 


have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain. 


be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy, 


and rejoice with you all. 
and rejoice with me. 


For the same cause also do ye joy, 8 
But I trust in the Lord Jesus to send 19 


Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also may be of good com- 


fort, when I know your state. 


who will naturally care for your state. 
not the things which are Jesus Christ’s. 


For all seek their own 2r 
But ye know the proof 22 


of him, that as the son with the Father, he hath served with me 
in the gospel. Him therefore I hope to send presently, so soon 23 


as I shall see how it will go with me. 
that I also myself shall come shortly. 


But I trust in the Lord 24 
Yet I supposed it 25 


Luminaries, stars. Gen. i. 14, 15, 16. 
Holding forth the word of life, etc. 
The words of the Apostle have been 
fulfilled. The Faith and Charity of 
that humble band of Philippian disci- 
ples have been a lighted candle shed- 
ding its beams wide and far, amid the 
darkness of the world. Long since 
that little Church has been obliterated 
from the face of the earth, but the 
memory of the faithful band of be- 
lievers, their aid given to the Apostle 
in his great straits of poverty and im- 
prisonment, and his warm-hearted let- 
ter to them, welling over with spiritual 
life and love, have been for ages stimu- 
lating the higher life of innumerable 
minds throughout Christendom. So 
powerful are spiritual influences, how- 
ever humble may be their origin. 
17,18. Yea and if I be offered, or 
literally poured forth. The image is 
taken from the pouring out of blood 
or wine in sacrifice. Lev. ii. 6. 
Num. xv. 5, 7- If by his death he 
could aid the cause and thus contrib- 
ute to their more earnest faith and de- 
voted service, he was willing to be 
sacrificed upon the altar. Do ye joy 
and rejoice with me. A brave Athe- 
nian fresh from the battle of Marathon 
and bleeding with mortal wounds, 


rushed into the council of magis- 
trates at Athens exclaiming “rejoice 
ye, we rejoice,” and fell down dead in 
their presence. With a like bravery 
the Christian soldier was prepared to 
rejoice, and to call upon others to re- 
joice in their victory of faith and mar- 
tyrdom which overcame the world. 

19-24. This passage is a eulogy 
upon Timothy who was then with 
Paul at Rome, a sharer in his trials, 
fellow-laborer in his work, joint-corres- 
pondent, v. 1, in the Philippian letter. 
Good as were others, Timothy above 
all was faithful, and devoted, serving 
with him as a son with the father, 
always reliable, naturally, i. e., sincere- 
ly, genuinely caring for the same inter- 
ests which were dear to Paul. All 
others might falter and fail, seeking 
their own interests, not the kingdom to 
come, but Timothy was proof against all 
temptations. Zhat / also myself shall 
come. He looked forward with delight 
to revisiting Philippi, where he and 
Timothy had labored together at the 
first. Acts. xvi. But this hope of the 
Apostle was soon after cut off by his 
martyrdom at Rome. 


25-30. He that ministered. The 


grammar 


requires Aim instead. of 
he. 


This passage relates to an- 
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Yea, and if Taz 


For I have no man like-minded, 20 


os 
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“necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, and 
companion in labour, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, 


26 and he that ministered to my wants. 


For he longed after you 


all, and was full of heaviness, because that ye had heard that 
27 he had been sick. For indeed he was sick nigh unto death ; 


but God had mercy on him ; 
28 also, lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow. 


and not on him only, but on me 
I sent him there- 


fore the more carefully, that, when ye see him again, ye may 


29 rejoice, and that I may be the less sorrowful. 


Receive him 


therefore in the Lord with all gladness ; and hold such in repu- 


30 tation: because for the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, 


not regarding his life, to supply your lack of service toward me. 


CHAPTER III. 


He warns the Philippians against Judaizing Tendencies which had appeared 
among them, and encourages them to Perseverance in the Christian Course. 


FINALLy, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To write the 


same things to you, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it 


other faithful co-worker, Epaphro- 
ditus, whom he praises almost equally 
with Timothy. He was his brother, 
his fellow-laborer, his fellow-soldier in 
the warfare. He it was, that was the 
messenger, literally, the apostle, who 
had brought the contribution from 
Philippi to relieve the poverty and 
’ distress of the Apostle, who had been 
taken sick at Rome and came near 
dying but whose great anxiety was 
that his friends at home would be dis- 
tressed with anxiety upon hearing of 
his illness. Paul therefore was the 
more anxious or careful to hurry his 
return, that he might relieve their sus- 
pense and that he might thus throw 
off an anxious burden from his own 
mind by his safe journey home. He 
commends him to his friends in 
Philippi with renewed confidence and 
assurance that his utter self-sacrifice 
jn the work of Christ, and his readi- 
‘ness to give his own life to render 


Paul services which the Philippians 
at a distance of course could not ren- 
der, would not be in vain. Suffering 
had not made the Apostle callous or 
selfish, all the more he bore on a ten- 
der heart his varied perplexities and 
anxieties for the Philippians, for Epa- 
phroditus, for Timothy and for the 
cause. Was there ever a nobler spirit 
of self-forgetfulness or self-sacrifice 
except one? 


CHAPTER III. 


1. This properly forms the conclu- 
sion of the preceding paragraph and 
should be connected with chapter ii. 
Rejoicing is still the key note of the 
strain, not worldly joy, but rejoicing 
in the Lord. The word occurs many 
times in this epistle. Zo write the 
same things, etc. What the theme re- 
peated was, does not clearly appear. 
Some conjecture that it refers to a 
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is safe. Beware of dogs, beware of evil-workers, beware of the 2 — 


concision. 


For we are the circumcision, which worship God in 3 


the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 


in the flesh. 


Though I might also have confidence in the flesh. 4 


If any other man thinking that he hath whereof he might trust 
in the flesh, I more: circumcised the eighth day, of the stock 5 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
as touching the law, a Pharisee ; concerning zeal, persecuting 6 
the church ; touching the righteousness which is in the law, 


blameless. 


But what things were gain to me, those I counted 7 


previous letter which he wrote them 
and which is now lost. Others refer it 
to warnings or encouragements which 
he had given them when present at 
Philippi and which he was now repeat- 
ing; while others identify it with what 
he had been saying in this same epis- 
tle. At all events whatever the topic 
was, he was glad to give it, line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, as use- 
ful to them and not troublesome to 
him. 

2. Beware of the dogs. The custom 
of comparing men to animals is a fre- 
quent figure of speech in the Scrip- 
tures. Cast not your pearls before 
swine, go and tell that fox, are 
familiar instances; also the lion of 
Judah, the lamb of God. In Oriental 
countries the dog is less esteemed than 
in the West. Paul uses this offensive 
term, to describe shameless, quarrel- 
some, malignant persons. The word 
beware signifies in the original to look 
out for them, to keep your eye upon 
them. Jews and Christians to this 
day are called dogs and hogs by the 
Mohammedans and probably they are 
not slow to return the compliment. 
The term Cynic is derived from the 
Greek word meaning dog. Beware of 
evil workers. This is the second 
class against whom he warns them. It 
was the false teachers, including per- 
haps the similar class as the last. Be- 
ware of the concision. We does not 
condescend to call it the circumcision, 
but concision. It means cutting off, 
mutilation, as if it had sunk from a 


religious rite, into a mere mangling of 
the body physically. The abrupt 
break which the Apostle makes at 
this verse, to the general smooth cur- 
rent of good will has been variously 
interpreted, but it is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the impulsive and emo- 
tional genius of the Apostle himself. 

3. We are the circumcision. He 
claims that the good old word, much 
more properly belonged to the Chris- 
tians, who understood it in its proper 
character, than to the Jews themselves 
who had lost its spirit and had become 
mere outward observers of an old and 
once honored rite. Worship God in 
the spirit. The three principal MSS. 
read, which worship in the spirit of 
God. 

4-6. Confidence in the flesh, i. @, 
reliance upon some external rite or 
form; some bodily or mechanical ser- 
vice. But if such usages, if flesh, 
birth, honorable lineage, had any 
genuine efficacy, no one was better 
provided with them than Paul. By 
race, by tribe, by lineage, by sect and 
education, by the zeal with which he 
persecuted the Christians, and_ his 
punctilious observance of the law, he 
was entitled to be called a Jew of the 
Jews. If any one was disposed to 
pride himself upon such things, he 
had double reason to have this confi- 
dence in the flesh, and to glory over 
others less favored than himself. 

7,8. But all these proud privileges 
on which the Jew relied as means of 
righteousness and ground of accept- 


a 
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Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss 


for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: 


for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count 


them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be found in him, not 


having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 


which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 


ro of God by faith: that I may know him, and the power of his 


resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
x conformable unto his death; if by any means I might attain 
x2 unto the resurrection of the dead. Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect: but I follow after, if that 
I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of 


ance with God, Paul had utterly re- 
nounced in favor of Christianity. The 
new spiritual faith took their place. 
It was equipped with far more potent 
means of grace, animated by a deeper 
spirit of earnestness, faith and love, 
and looked to far higher ends than the 
old system. Compared with the new 
and nobler religion of the gospel, the 
former faith, good as it was in its 
place and for its day, shrivelled up 
and passed away as mere refuse. 
What a tremendous mistake then to 
reverse the whole order and economy 
of God, and relapse into the beggarly 
elements of a by-gone age and dispen- 
sation ! 

9. Not having mine own righteousness 
which is of the law, etc. Nowhere is 
the contrast better stated than here 
between the old system and the new. 
Tt was not a question of justification 
or acceptance primarily, but only 
secondarily. The first question was, 
what will make men righteous, the law 
or the Gospel, legal observances or 
spiritual faith? ‘The first answered a 
good purpose for the time being ; the 
Hebrew law ripened many a saint and 
hero, but in the onward progress of 
mankind something more spiritual and 
searching was needed, and that came 
through Christianity—the method of 
making men righteous by an appeal to 
the moral and religious nature of man, 
to faith, conscience, love and hope, 


and invoking the sublime motives of- 
fered in the Fatherhood of a holy and 
spiritual God and the common brother- 
hood of all mankind. ; 

10, 11. Zhe power of his resurrec- 
tion, etc. The resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead, the appeal to the cross 
and the hope of immortal life have 
widened and deepened the motives 
which act upon character to an infinite 
extent, so much so as to create a quite 
original type of character, more earn- 
est, tender-hearted, far-seeing, sympa- 
thetic and resolute than had been 
before known. After the death of 
Christ, his apostles, faithless and faint- 
hearted were giving up the hope 
of the Messiahship and returning 
to their old worldly employments, 
when the resurrection of Christ burst 
upon them and like a trumpet sound, 
recalled them to their duty and made 
them heroes and martyrs for the prop- 
agation of his religion. Moved by 
such mighty influences, the Apostle 
was ready to take up the same career, 
to die as Jesus had died upon the 
cross if need be, suffer as he had suf- 
fered and rise as he had risen. 

12-15. Mot as though I had already 
attained, etc. This is a passage of 
spirit-stirring aspiration and of humili- 
ty aswell. The figures of the passage 
are taken from the Grecian races, in 
which the competitors strove with the 
greatest energy, reaching forward and 
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Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 13 


hended: but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 


before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 


of God in Christ Jesus. 


Let us therefore, as many as be 


perfect, be thus minded: and if in any thing ye be otherwise 


minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 


Nevertheless, 


whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, 


let us mind the same thing. Brethren, be followers together of 


me, and mark them which walk so as ye have us for an ensam- 


ple. 


(For many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now 


18 


tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ : whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and 19 
whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things.) For 20 


pressing towards the goal to obtain 
the simple crown, or garland of olive, 
or laurel leaves which was given to 
him who won the victory. The hum- 
ble-mindedness of the Apostle is 
remarkable as his earnest resolu- 
tion. All that he had been, all 
he had done, he regarded as noth- 
ing compared with the attainments 
which were still before him. As the 
foot-racer took no note of the steps 
already taken, but with his eye fixed 
on the post before him thought only 
of reaching that goal, so the disciple 
of Christ, forgetting the past, its sins, 
or its successes, pressed onward to 
greater heights of moral perfection. 
“ Look forward not backward.” God 
shall reveal, etc. Such was the pres- 
ent position of the Apostle, and if 
further communications were needed, 
he doubted not such revelations were 
ready to break out of the Word and 
providence of God, and enlighten all 
willing minds. 

16,17. Let us walk by the same rule. 
As a means of security it would help 
them to keep together, and take exam- 
ple of the best, for there is great effi- 
cacy in social union and compact. 
“The communion of saints” is a 


phrase of great significance. Love 
and union were the mottoes of the 
early Church. Surrounded by a hos- 
tile world, beaten upon by tempests of 
persecution, Christians must join 
hands and hearts and find that 
strength in union which no individual 
effort could yield. 

18, 19. But good as were the words 
of the Apostle and heavenly minded 
as was his spirit, there were many un- 
faithful ones, sinners, hypocrites, ene- 
mies of the cross, sensualists, minding 
earthly things; even Paul, even Jesus 
could not bring all to repentance and 
reformation. The free will of man 
might still fly free of the most power- 
ful restraints. The gravitation of the 
world might outweigh the attraction to 
heaven. And so much do sinfulness 
and willfulness adhere to all their per- 
formances, that even the most ad- 
vanced Christians will come short of 
the requirements of duty and feel the 
necessity of casting themselves into 
the care of a merciful God, and in- 
voking his utmost compassion and 
pity. ; 

20, 21. Our conversation. Our 
polity, our society is in heaven, from 
which at that period the disciples 
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our conversation is in heaven ; from whence also we look for 
ax the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change our vile 


body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to subdue all 


things unto himself. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A Chapter of Good Cheer and Stirring Advice, 


THEREFORE, my brethern dearly beloved and longed for, my 

joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved. 
21 beseech Euodias, and beseech Syntyche, that they be of the 
3 same mind in the Lord. And I entreat thee also, true yoke- 
fellow, help those women which laboured with me in the gospel, 
with Clement also, and with other my fellow-labourers, whose 


looked for an early coming of their 
master ‘Jesus Christ. Who shall 
change our vile body, etc. Th belief 
in the speedy second coming of Christ 
and the material re-animation of man 
were current views then, and still to 
this day hold their place in theology 
and the faith of many Christians. But 
jt does not require many words to ex- 
plain that these are figures of speech, 
significant of much, but not teaching 
the literal facts which they are sup- 
posed to convey. The world has 
wished and waited for eighteen hun- 
dred years, and the true coming of 
Jesus has been the deepening faith of 
Christendom, and its wider extension 
and the transformation which he has 
wrought upon mankind, moulding not 
the external frame of man or of socie- 

so mnch as the interior spirit and 
character after a diviner and still divi- 
ner model. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1, 2. My joy. Paul struggles and 
labors to express all his love for his 
brethren. In this one epistle he uses 
the word joy in its various forms of 
verb and noun eighteen times. J be- 
seech Euodias and beseech Syntyche. 


To make the appeal stronger he re- 
peats the verb. The first name should 
be Euodia which signifies fragrant. 
These were the names of two women 
in Philippi who had fallen into some 
difference and jar respecting faith or 
conduct. The Apostle exhorts them 
to peace and harmony. Their names 
do not elsewhere occur. It is a little 
coup d’@il into the condition of the 
Church and the difficulties with which 
Paul had to contend. The reconcilia- 
tion might have been the more im- 
portant as they were probably officers 
or deaconesses. 

3. And I entreat thee also, true yoke- 
fellow. The three MSS. read yea 
instead of avd. Who this yoke-fellow 
was, thus invoked, is not known, or 
whether man or woman. Some con- 
jecture it was Paul’s wife, others that 
yoke-fellow is a proper name, Syzygus 
or Synzygus. The latter opinion has 
‘good authority. Help those women, Or 
better, chese women. Clement. This 
is claimed by some to have been Cle- 
ment of Rome, though the name is a 
very common one. He was also re- 
puted to be the author of two epistles 
to the Corinthians, but this is im- 
probable. Zn the book of life. Agree- 
ably to the Jewish idea that God kept 
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names are in the book of life. Rejoice in the Lord always: 4 
and again I say, Rejoice. Let your moderation be known unto : 
all men. The Lord is at hand. Be careful for nothing ; but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God. And the peace Of 67 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts — 
and minds through Christ Jesus. Finally, brethren, whatsoever s 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things’ are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 
Those things which ye have both learned, and received, and 9 
heard, and seen in me, do: and the God of peace shall be with — 
you. But I rejoice in the Lord greatly, that now at the last 10 
your care of me hath flourished again ; wherein ye were also ~ 


careful, but ye lacked opportunity. Not that I speak in respect : 


a book in which he enrolled the names 
of his faithful ones. Ex. xxxii. 32. 
Tgs,iv. 9: “Luke x.420.\ Rev.) xiii. 8, 
exe ay 

4, 5. Rejoice in the Lord always, etc. 
George Herbert says, “he doubles it 
(rejoice) to take away the scruple of 
those that might say—what, shall we 
rejoice in afflictions ? yes, I say again 
rejoice, so that it is not left to us to 
rejoice or not rejoice; but whatsoever 
befalls us, we must always at all times 
rejoice in the Lord who taketh care for 
us: and it follows in the next verses, 
let your moderation appear to all 
men; the Lord is at hand; be careful 
for nothing. What can be said more 
comfortably? ‘Trouble not yourselves, 
God is at hand to deliver us from all 


or in all.” AZoderation. Gentleness, 
mildness. Zhe Lord is at hand. 
Either the Lord’s presence is con- 


stantly near, or the sense is that his 
advent is at hand, or his second com- 
ing near. 

6,7. He represents the perfection 
of the Christian character, in freedom 
from anxiety, earnest prayer and 
thanksgiving, and the divine peace 


beyond all human conception, pre- 
serving them in heart and mind, in 
faith im Christ. Zhe peace of God. 
Either the peace which God gives, or 
the peace in which he dwells. Shad/ 
keep. Or guard or garrison. 

8,9. Whatsoever things are true. 
This is paraphrased by Farrar, “ what- 
soever things are real, whatsoever 
things are lawful, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are amiable, what- 
soever things are winning. If virtue, 
if honor have a real meaning for you, 
on these things meditate.” Which ye 
have both learned, etc. Paul does not 
hesitate to recommend his own exam- 
ple to their imitation. 

10. He returns again to take com- 
fort in what his brethren had repeat- 
edly done for him, chap. i. 7, ii. 30. 
But ye lacked opportunity. They were 
not able to render all the service they 
would, their city being so distant from 
Rome. The phrase flourished again 
is taken from the figure of the revival 
of the spring in plant and flower. 

11-14. Therewith to be content. The 
attitude of the Apostle’s mind was 
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of want: for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith 


x2 to be content. I know both 


how to be abased, and I know 


how to abound: every where and in all things I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 


3 need. 
14me. 


I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
Notwithstanding, ye have well done that ye did communi- 


15 cate with my affliction. Now ye Philippians, know also, that in 
the beginning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 


no church communicated with me as concerning giving and re- 


%6 ceiving, but ye only. 
17 and again unto my necessity. 


18 I desire fruit that may abound to your account. 


For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 


Not because I desire a gift: but 
But I have all 


and abound: I am full, having received of Epaphroditus the 


things which were sent from you, an odour of a sweet smell, 


19 a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God. But my God shall 


supply all your need according to his riches in glory by Christ 


wonderful. Notwithstanding his pov- 
erty, sickness, or other infirmity, his 
imprisonment, and withdrawal from 
active service, his dependence upon 
others for relief and support, he yet 
possesses his soul in absolute peace 
and contentment. But two explana- 
tions showed how this result was 
accomplished. He found in Jesus an 
example for every exigency, and the 
sympathy which he derived from his 
Philippian friends had been a stay to 
his heart. Their kindly gifts had done 
more than to minister to his physical 
necessities, they had strengthened and 
encouraged his afflicted spirit and 
breathed new courage and hope into 
his mind. 

15, 16. Mow ye Philippians know 
also. Yo add impressiveness he uses 
the full address. Jz the besinning of 
the Gospel, i. e., fifteen years before 
when he first visited them. Acts xv. 
xvi. When I departed from Mace- 
donia. Acts xvii. 14. His Philippian 
friends had assisted him while he was 
in Macedonia, at Thessalonica and 
when he had departed from Mace- 


donia. Nor were they content with 
one act of beneficence but again and 
again sent him material aid, at Thess- 
alonica, Corinth, and Rome. 

17, 18. Mot because I desire a gift, 
etc. His anxiety was less for himself 
than for them; less for any temporary 
relief which their bounty would afford 
him than for the spiritual and eternal 
advantage which their benevolence 
and thoughtfulness would yield in the 
formation of their spiritual character 
and life. JZ am full, etc. The Apos- 
tle had all he wanted for his desires 
were few, and enough was a feast. 
The contribution which Epaphroditus 
had brought dwelt upon his memory 
with such delight that it seemed like 
some sweet flower or fragrant incense, 
exhaling its perfume to heaven. 

19. But my God shall supply all 
your need. Of himself he was desti- 
tute, powerless, aged, and in prison, 
but he could call upon One who had 
boundless resources, whose treasury 
was nothing less than the universe 
itself, and who through his great chan- 
nel of communication, through Jesus 
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Jesus. Now unto God and our Father be glory for ever and 20 


ever. Amen. 


ren which are with me greet you. 


Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. 


The breth- 2: 
All the saints salute you, 22 


chiefly they that are of Casar’s household. The grace of our 23 


Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 


Amen. 


It was written to the Philippians from Rome, by Epaphroditus. 


Christ could abundantly supply all 
their needs temporal and spiritual with 
his inexhaustible riches. 

20. Unto God and our Father. Or 
better, our God and Father. Forever 
and ever. Unto the ages of ages. The 
doxologies of Paul ascribe supreme 
praises only to the Father. 

21-23. The Apostle cultivates Chris- 
tian feeling and the refinements and 
courtesies of life at the same time by 
his fervent salutations. The converts 
of Paul were not in general the rich, 
powerful, learned, or famous. They 
were the lowly classes, the freedmen, 
the slaves, the soldiers, the artisans 
who had few opportunities in their 
hard rough life, of cultivating the 
amenities and graces of polite society. 
But he taught them a lesson beyond 


the polished maxims of courts by in- 
culcating the sympathies and graces 
which flower in sincere and _ beautiful 
manners. Sincerity of heart and 
genuine interest in our fellow crea- 
tures create a nobler style of manners 
and intercourse than that usually 
found in the palaces of kings, and 
over all he extended the grace and 
sweetness of the divine Master, who 
we are told in the gospel of Mark, 
‘did all things beautifully.” Of Ce- 
sar’s household. The name of the 
reigning dynasty was Cesar, but the 
reigning emperor was then Nero, one 
of the monsters of mankind for cruelty 
and wickedness, yet even from the 
precincts of his palace the Apostle 
could draw salutations of kindness 
through the genius of the Gospel. 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


COLOSSE, 


This was once the principal city of Phrygia, situated on the 
river Lycus, one of the branches of the Meander. Its importance 
afterwards declined, but the ruins of the ancient city are still 
visible to the traveler. Other cities in the neighborhood are 
Laodicea, Hierapolis and Antioch. 


THE OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


The object of Paul appears to have been to send a friendly 
message to the Christians in Colosse to warn them of certain 
dangers to which they were exposed in faith and practice, and to 
exhort and encourage them to perseverance in the Christian course. 
The opportunity was given him to send a letter by certain 
brethren who were about to return from Rome back to Colosse, 
among whom were Tychicus and Onesimus. The difficulties of 
intercourse and travel in those days made communication between 
distant places a matter of much anxiety, and led correspondents 
_ to seize gladly any such opportunities of sending by private hand, 


GENUINENESS. 


The external testimony from the early writers is direct and 
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satisfactory. Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, and Marcion the heretic bear 
witness to the authorship of this epistle as being by Paul. The © 
internal evidence from doctrinal statements, style, complication of 
sentences, nerve, impetuosity of emotion and the warm sympathies — 
of the writer equally confirm the genuineness of the epistle. “It 
does not belong to any man whatever,’’ says Erasmus, “ to coun- 
terfeit the genius of Paul. He thunders, he lightens, he speaks” 
as it were actual flames.” Meyer says, “the fabrication of such 
an epistle as that to the Colossians would be more marvellous 
than its originality, would be a phenomenon perfectly inex- 
plicable.” DeWette says, “the epistle has always belonged to 
those universally accepted. Only in the most modern times has it 
been doubted, but on insufficient grounds.” This master of the 
critical art, pronounces the objections of Mayerhoff, Baur, and 
Ewald as insufficient to seriously affect the established ovinion of — 
the Christian world. 


DATE AND PLACE. 


By a comparison of references, it is conjectured to have been 
written about the year A. D. 61, or A. D. 62, during Paul’s earlier 
imprisonment in Rome. ‘The supposition that Paul wrote this 
epistle from Caesarea does not receive the general assent of the 
best critics. It was probably written just before the epistle to the 
Ephesians and contains many parallel passages. 


CHARACTER AND CONTENTS OF THE BOOK. 


It opens and concludes as most of Paul’s epistles do with 
friendly greetings and salutations, while the main body of the work 
is occupied, first, with doctrinal discussions and, secondly, with 
practical exhortations. 

It has been strongly argued by some writers that Paul himself 
had never visited Colosse, but that in his epistle he addressed a 
church which had been formed by Epaphras or some other 
preacher. But the probabilities are the other way. For he had 
twice itinerated with Timothy through this very province of 
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Phrygia, Acts xvi. 6, xvii. 23, of which Colosse was a considerable 
city. He was familiarly acquainted with several of the Colos- 
sian disciples—Epaphras, Archippus, Onesimus, Philemon, and 
Apphia, perhaps the wife of Philemon. Again, his friendship for 
the Colossians seems too warm and cordial to rest upon any basis 
except that of personal knowledge. Col. i. 3, 9, 24, 255 i. 15 
iv. 7, 8. He also had had an intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with their peculiar biases and tendencies as a community. Their 
acquaintance with Timothy and other friends of Paul indicate 
that Colosse had been visited by them. In one passage, Col. ii. 1, 
Paul speaks of as many as have not seen his face in the flesh, 
which he would hardly have done, if mone of them whatever had 
seen his face in the flesh. If it was an admitted fact that none of 
them were thus conversant with him, why should he introduce 
the topic at all? But his sympathies went freely forth not only to 
those whom he had formerly known in these districts, but also to 
those whom he had never known that had since joined the 


church. 
14 
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Paul salutes his Brethren and urges them to grow in the Spiritual Life 
which has been revealed by the Great Head of the Church. 


Paut, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, and Timo- 
2 theus our brother, to the saints and faithful brethren in Christ 
which are at Colosse: Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 


3 our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We give thanks to God, 


and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for 
4 you, since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the 
s love which ye have to all the saints, for the hope which is laid 
up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of 


CHAPTER I. 


1. An apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
will of God. Ue would foreclose ob- 
jections to his advice and commands 
by announcing the authority and dig- 
nity of his office as an apostle, sanc- 
tioned both by Christ and God. TZzmo- 
theus our brother. He is joined with 
Paul in the epistles to the Colossians, 
second Corinthians, Philippians, first 
and second Thessalonians and Phile- 
mon, but in all instances he is called 
brother and never apostle, but in the 
two epistles directly addressed to him 
he is called son and dearly beloved 
son. 

2. To the saints and faithful breth- 
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vem, or as some translate, holy and 
faithful brethren. Az Colosse. See 
introduction. And the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Tischendorf omits these 
words from his edition on the best 
authority. 

3-6. The Apostle has thanks to give 
to God, and congratulations to the Co- 
lossians for their faith, hope and love— 
hope of heaven, love to the brethren and 
faith in Christ. Some writers have in- 
ferred that Paul himself had never vis- 
ited Colosse, as he speaks in verses 4 
and 7, of having learned of their Chris- 
tian spirit through Epaphras, but this 
expression is entirely consistent with 
the original founding of the Church by 
Paul. Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23. As Colosse 
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the truth of the gospel ; which is come unto you, as it is in all 6 
the world ; and bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also in you, since 
the day ye heard of it, and knew the grace of God in truth: 
as ye also learned of Epaphras our dear fellow-servant, who is” 
for you a faithful minister of Christ: who also declared unto 8 


us your love in the Spirit. 


day we heard it, do not cease to pray for you, and to desire 
that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding; that ye might walk 10 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God; strength- » 
ened with all might, according to his glorious power, unto all 


For this cause we also, since the 9 


was a distinguished city of Phrygia, it 
was probably early visited by the Apos- 
tle. Jz the word of the truth of the gos- 
pel. Or, dropping the Hebraism, the 
true or genuine word of the gospel. /z 
all the world. A hyperbole of course to 
describe the wide diffusion and uni- 
versal character of Christianity. The 
three chief manuscripts read, “as in 
all the world it is bringing forth fruit 
and increasing.” 

7,8. LEpaphras. We learn from 
Philemon v. 23, that he was a fellow- 
prisoner with Paul at Rome at this time. 
The name is reputed to be the same as 
Epaphroditus though he is not to be 
confounded with the Epaphroditus 
Che Philippi. we Phil. wise 25)1) ive 2S) 
Who is for you. The best manu- 
uscripts read, who is for us. Your 
love in the Spirit. Or spiritual love. 
Two words are used in the New Tes- 
tament to express love. One, agafe, 
signifies moral affection as love to 
God or holy love; love in the light of 
spiritual realities. The other, pA7/ia, 
is used to describe the natural affec- 
tions, as of parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, or those growing out 
of the domestic, social, and physical 
relations of life. 

g-12. Zo desire that ye might be 
jilled, etc. Good as has been the re- 
port of their fidelity and Christian 
attainments, the Apostle was not con- 
tent that they should remain where 


they were, but he exhorted them to 
do what he was doing himself, press 
forward in the Christian career and 
gain new heights of excellence. The 
genuine idea of character and charac- 
ter-building is stamped so deeply on 
the apostolic page, and all the con- 
nected filaments and expressions of 
religious culture are insisted on so — 
constantly and under such variety of 
forms that it is passing wonderful that — 
great Christian bodies should ever 
have lost sight of these requisitions 
and come actually to discountenance 
morality, good works and the refine- 
ments of Christian life, and rest all 
the interests of the soul and the hope 
of heaven itself on the single stran of. 
faith and the atoning blood of Christ. 
Surely if Paul were now living, he 
would lift up a great warning voice as 
he did of old at the deviations from 
the true spiritual aim of Christianity. 
What he desired of his followers and — 
invoked from heaven upon them was 
knowledge of God’s will, all wisdom, 
spiritual discernment, walking worthily, 
fruitfulness in good works, progress 
and growing strength, patience, long- 
suffering, joyfulness, and thankful- 
ness. He puts to the proof the 
Greek language, which was not a par- 
ticularly spiritual one, to describe the 
manifold directions in which the spir- 
itual nature was to blossom out and 
bear fruit. Here was a culture beyond 
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x2 patience and long-suffering with joyfulness ; giving thanks unto 

the Father, which hath made us meet to be partakers of the 
13 inheritance of the saints in light: who hath delivered us 

from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
x4 kingdom of his dear Son: in whom we have redemption through 
15 his blood, even the forgiveness of sins: who is the image of the 
x6 invisible God, the first-born of every creature: for by him were 


S 
2 

#6 
~ 


all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 


principalities, or powers: all things were created by him, and 


17 for him: and he is before all things, and by him all things con- 
x8 sist, and he is the head of the body, the church: who is the 


beginning, the first-born from 


x9 might have the pre-eminence. 


the dead; that in all things he 
For it pleased the Father that 


all Greek or Roman training, the nur- 
ture of the soul, surpassing the instruc- 
tions of the Porch, the Academy, or the 
Lyceum. Would that the Pauline 
programme of education had always 
held its place in the Christian Church! 
Partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light. So broad and fructify- 
ing was the culture which was to pre- 
pare them for the pure spiritual joys 
of the coming kingdom and inheritance 
of the holy ones on earth and in heaven. 
The Sinaitic manuscript reads, unto 
God the Father. The Vatican, giving 
thanks with all unto the Father. The 
Sinaitic, hath made yow instead of us 
meet; and the Vatican hath called 
you and made you meet. 

13, 14. Delivered us from the power 
of darkness. These splendid trophies 
of the spiritual life shone all the more 
brilliantly, because they were con- 
trasted with that dark background of 
sin and evil from which they had been 
emancipated. Every virtue and grace 
in the Christian catalogue took a more 
glorious brightness when set in an- 
tithesis to its corresponding vice and 
crime. Through his blood. Omitted 
by the three chief authorities. 

15-20. mage of the invisible God. 
This title was given to man himself, 


upon his creation. Gen. i. 26, 27. 
First-born of every creature. Not in 
time, but in dignity; highest of honor 
and endearment, beloved, only begot- 
ten, prince of the household. All 
these terms tell with a most decisive 
significance the subordinate place of 
the Son to the Father. For by him 
were all things created, etc. The , 
prophets and Jesus himself were ac- 
customed to speak of moral and politi- 
cal revolutions, changes in institutions, 
substitutions of one form of religion 
for. another, under the imposing 
imagery of changes in the heavenly 
bodies or the earth itself, as the sun 
being darkened, the moon being 
turned into blood, the stars falling 
from heaven, earthquakes, etc. Is. xiil. 


10, 13. Ezek. xxxii. 7,8. Dan. viii. 
ro. Amos vili.9. Joel ii. 30, 31. 
Matt. xxiv. 7, 27, 29, 30. Mark xiii. 


24, 27. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity was such a mighty revolution in 
human affairs. It was to overturn 
and overturn. Heaven and earth, 
things visible and invisible, were to 
feel the tremendous shock. The pow- 
ers on high and the thrones on the 
earth would tremble at the earthquake. 
How natural it was therefore in pur- 
suance of the same brilliant imagery, 
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in him should all fulness dwell; and, having made peace 20 
through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in earth, or 


things in heaven, 


And you, that were sometime alienated and 21 


enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he recon- 
ciled, in the body of his flesh through death, to present you 22 


holy, and unblamable, and unreprovable, in his sight: if ye 23 _ 


continue in the faith grounded and settled, and be not moved 
away from the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, and 


which was preached to every creature which is under heaven ; 


whereof I Paul am made a minister ; who now rejoice in my 24 


that Christ should be placed only sec- 
ond to the Almighty himself, as the 
first born v. 15, as the first born from 
the dead v. 18, as the secondary crea- 
tor v. 16, as the head of the Church 
v. 18, as possessing all the plenitude 
of power v. 19, as disposing of thrones, 
dominions, principalities and powers 
v. 16, and as having the pre-eminence 
in all things v. 18. It is plain that by 
this powerful object-teaching, Paul 
sketched not the creation of the pon- 
derous physical universe, but the 
creation of that moral and spiritual 
universe of which Jesus, by the ap- 
pointment of God, was the creator, 
head and king, whose thrones were 
those of the twelve tribes of Israel 
sat upon by the twelve Apostles, 
whose dominions were the countries 
of spreading Christendom, and whose 
principalities and powers were the 
prophets and the noble army of mar- 
tyrs, churches of. Christian believers 
and all holy and humane institutions 
called into existence at his bidding. 
This was the vision that was unrolled 
before the prophetic eye of Paul. Zo 
reconcile all things unto himself. The 
everlasting covenant signed and sealed 
and sanctioned by the blood of the 
cross, was not the reconciliation of 
God to his creatures and children, 
but of his children to himself. This 
was the great aim of Christianity to 
harmonize all with God. Neander 
says we shall interpret this passage in 


the simplest and most natural manner 
if we admit a reference to the recon- 
ciling and redeeming work of Christ 
on the fallen spiritual worlds “A 
magnificent prospect” he continues, 
“is thus presented of the final triumph 
of the work of redemption which was 
first opened to the mind of the great 
Apostle in the last stage of his Chris- 
tian development by means of that 
love which impelled ‘him to sacrifice 
himself for the salvation of mankind.” 


Conybeare and Howson say, “this — 


statement of the infinite extent of the 
results of Christ’s redemption ( which 
may well fill us with reverential awe) 
has been a sore stumbling block to 
many commentators, who have de- 
vised various (and some very in- 
genious) modes of explaining it away.” 
By him Isay. Omitted by the Vatican 
manuscript. 


21, 23. That were sometime alienated, 


etc., or who were once estranged. He 
warns his converts not to fall into the 
same error the second time and suffer 
themselves to be shifted away from 
the hope of the glad tidings, and thus 
lose all they had previously gained, so 
that their last state would be worse 
than the first. Whereof I Paul am 
made a minister. The Sinaitic MS. 
reads I Paul am made a preacher and 


an apostle, and the Alexandrian MS.I 


Paul am made a preacher and an apos- 
tle, and a minister. 


24-27. Who now rejoice in my suf= 
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sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of the afflic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the 
25 church: whereof I am made a minister, according to the dis- 
pensation of God which is given to me for you, to fulfil the 
26 word of God ; even the mystery which hath been hid from ages, 
and from generations, but now is made manifest to his saints: 


27 to whom God would make known what is the riches of the 


glory of this mystery among the Gentiles ; which is Christ in 


28 you, the hope of glory: whom we preach, warning every man 
and teaching every man in all wisdom; that we may present 
29 every man perfect in Christ Jesus: whereunto I also labour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in me mightily. 


CHAPTER. 11, 


Paul encourages his Converts, and warns them not to be seduced by Heathen 
or Jewish Errors. 


For I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for 
you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not 


Jerings for you. He recurs again and 
again to his apostolate. The burden 
and responsibility rested heavily upon 
him; he was anxious to do his whole 
duty, he was willing to sacrifice him- 
self for the cause, he was ready in his 
own person to fill up the measure of 
suffering for Christ even if it took him 
to the cross. For he had been en- 
trusted with a great stewardship, to 
unriddle the mystery which had puz- 
zled all the ages, and to show to the 
Gentiles that Christ was the hope of 
glory to them as well-as to the Jews. 
28, 29. Whom we preach, etc. La- 
boring under such a weight of respon- 
sibility he was doing his best to preach, 
to teach, to warn, to labor, to suffer, to 
strive to perfect every one in Christian 
character, sensible of the power with 
which Christ held him and how might- 
ily he had wrought in his nature, on 
his own character, in his miraculous 


— 


works, and in his proclaiming the gos- 
pel to others. 


CHAPTER IL 


1. For [would that ye knew what 
great conflict, etc. This might relate 
not only to perplexities of administra- 
tion but also to inward struggles and 
anxieties. or them at Laodicea. It is 
a question not easily settled, and on 
which critics are divided whether Paul 
had been at Colosse or Laodicea, but 
the better opinion is, that he must 
probably at some period have visited 
them both from his here having dis- 
criminated as to some who had not 
seen his face in the flesh and the gen- 
eral account in Acts of his Apostolic 
tour throughout Phrygia and Galatia. 
Most ‘modern editors, however, sup- 
pose him not to have been personally 
acquainted with these cities. 
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seen my face in the flesh ; that their hearts might be comforted, © 
being knit together in love, and unto all riches of the full assur- 
ance of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery 
of God, and of the Father, and of Christ ; in whom are hid all 3_ 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
any man should beguile you with enticing words. ) 
I be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying 
and beholding your order, and the steadfastness of your faith — 
in Christ. As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, 6 
so walk ye in him: rooted and built up in him, and stablished 7 
in the faith, as ye have been taught, abounding therein with ~ 


thanksgiving. 


phy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 


2, 3, The Apostle launches out as 
usual on a full tide of strong expres- 
sions descriptive of the great realities 
of the Christian doctrine and life, in 
which he describes the comfort of 
their trust, the binding effect of their 
sympathies in love, the riches of their 
full confidence, their confession of the 
great mystery of the Gospel, i. e., the 
calling of the Gentiles into the Chris- 
tian kingdom, in which are gathered 
up all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. Of God and of the Father 
and of Christ. The Sinaitic and 
Alexandrian manuscripts read of God 
the Father of Christ, and the Vatican 
the God of Christ. 

4, 5. He was anxious lest they 
would yield to the fascinations of 
some plausible teacher who would 
cause them to swerve from the sim- 
plicity of Christ. Though / be absent 
in the flesh, etc. Such language is 
hardly compatible with the idea that 
Paul never had been present in the 
flesh and that he never had met them 
except in the spirit. The citations of 
eilicott sof 1 Cor. vy. 3,2 Cor. xiv ri, 
xiii. 2, 10, Philipp. i. 27, as proof that 
he had not probably visited Colosse, 
precisely correspond to the present 
passage in Colossians and therefore 
resist his conclusion. For all speak 
of presence and absence as the same 
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Beware lest any man spoil you through philoso- 8 _ 


And this I say, lest 4 
For though 


in all the cases; and as he had pre- 
viously visited the Corinthians and 
Philippians, the presumption is from — 
the usage of language that he had also 
the Colossians and Laodiceans. 

6-8. The point he urges is, that hav- 
ing started in the right way they 
should take heed to persevere in the 
same course, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. Phrygia — 
was a dangerous country for Chris- 
tianity. Mystery and magic were 
natural to the soil. The rites of 
Cybele were the prevalent ritual of © 
heathenism. The Oriental theology 
and doctrine of angels attracted the 
sympathies of the speculative, while 
the Jewish ceremonial was insisted on 
by the followers of the synagogue as 
the only door of entrance into the 
Christian fold. Beset with these 
perils of Orientalism and Hellenizing 
and Judaizing heresies, the Apostle 
cautions them to be on their guard 
and especially to establish themselves 
so firmly and radically in the faith as 
to be proof against all these mischief- 
working sorceries. <Adounding therein 
with thanksgiving. The Sinaitic and 
Alexandrian MSS. read, abounding 
in thanksgiving. Zhrough philosophy. 
Not of course true philosophy, which 
is the knowledge of things as they are, 
but false philosophy. Vaz deceit, or — 


~~ 
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For in him dwelleth 
And ye are complete 


1 in him, which is the head of all principality and power : in whom 


also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the 


x2 Circumcision of Christ: buried with him in baptism, wherein 


also ye are risen with him through the faith of the operation of 


‘x3 God, who hath raised him-from the dead. 


And you, being 


dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he 


quickened together with him, having forgiven you all trespasses ; 


14 blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against us, 


which was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to 


ts his cross; and having spoiled principalities and powers, he 


deceitful lusts or propensities. Rzd7- 
ments of the world, i. e., the first ele- 
ments or imperfect beginnings, or 
turning back from the advanced posi- 
tion of Christianity to the childish love 
of the world’s infancy when it first 
emerged from barbarism. This Pagan 
reaction and rehabilitation of the flesh 
have, at repeated intervals, reappeared 
in Christian history and endangered 
and corrupted for the time being whole 
generations of men. One of the most 
conclusive proofs of the divinity of 
the Christian faith has been not only 
man’s inability to originate it himself, 
but to preserve it pure and unsullied 
even after it had been revealed to him 
from heaven. 

g-11. Zhe fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. This of course would only be 
predicated of a being subordinate to 
the Father, for it would be superfluous 
to assert that the fulness of the God- 
head dwelt in God. _The point is that 
unlike the empty cheats and absurd 
systems which he had already con- 
demned, Christ was genuine and was 
fully sustained by the plenitude of the 
divine power, wisdom and love. Head 
of all principality and power. See 
comment on chapter i. 15, 16. The 
Sinaitic MS. reads the head of all the 
principality of the church. Putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh. The 


three manuscripts omit of the sins. 
They had a better circumcision than 
that of Mosaism, one that cut off the 
whole body of sin. 

12-15. Buried with him in baptism. 
The principal significance attached to 
this phrase arises from the supposition 
that it indicates the method of baptism 
as consisting in immersion, but rather 
it is intended to indicate a thorough 
purification which had been effected 
by baptism; as if by being dead and 
buried to sin, as in the previous verse, 
the same destruction of sin had.becn 
accomplished, the whole body of sin 
had been shorn away. L/ath he quick- 
ened together with him. In still a 
third form he puts the triumphant 
deliverance from their transgressions 
by the quickening power which had 
been manifested in the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, and which could 
raise them from the death of sin by a 
like vivifying energy. Blotting out the 
handwriting of ordinances, etc. In the 
impetuous torrent of his illustrations, 
he specifies still a- fourth method of 
deliverance by cancelling the covenant 
of ceremonies and ordinances, and 
nailing the torn and discountenanced 
bond to his cross, as it had been custo- 
mary to transfix with a nail an obsolete 
contract or agreement. In the pre- 
ceding clause, having forgiven you all, 
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made a shew of them openly, triumphing over them in it. Let 16 
no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 

an holy-day, or of the new-moon, or of the sabbath-days: which 17 
are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ. Let x8 


no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility and 


worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, and not 19 
holding the Head, from which all the body by joints and bands 
having nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth 


with the increase of God. 


Wherefore, if ye be dead with 20 


Christ from the rudiments of the world, why as though living 


in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, (touch not; taste 2: 
not ; handle not; which all are to perish with the using ;) after 22 


the commandments and doctrines of men? 


Which things have 23 


indeed a shew of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and 


the three manuscripts read, having 
forgiven ws all. Having spoiled prin- 
cipalities. Apparently defeated by 
crucifixion and death, he had made 
the cross, the instrument of his shame 
and suffering, the weapon of victory 
over the most formidable forces of 
spiritual wickedness. 

16-18. Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat, etc. All these things 
were good in their place—meat, drink, 
holidays, new moons, Sabbath days, 
but they were all for man, not man for 
them. It was the same sentiment as 
that of Jesus, the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
The Son of Man is Lord of the Sab- 
bath day, the judge of external ordi- 
nances. Zhe body is of Christ. Christ 
was the substance, the solid essence of 
which these things were only fugitive 
shadows. Let 20 man beguile you, etc. 
As they must not be entangled with 
the Jewish economy of ritualism, nei- 
ther must they with the heathen-de- 
rived doctrine of angels and supersti- 
tions of asceticism. 

19. Wot holding the Head, etc. He 
takes this illustration from the human 
body which is knit together by bands 
and joints, is energized by the nervous 


battery of the brain, and grows through- 
out the whole system by the nourish- 
ment which is ministered and diffused 
to every part of this marvellous struc- 
ture. 

20-23. Tf ve be dead with Christ, 
etc., i.e. if ye be as utterly cut off 
from these ordinances, as man is bi 
death, from the objects of the world, 
why do ye reassume the Jewish obliga- 
tions and yield to such doctrines and 
commandments of men as say touch 
not, taste not, etc. This is to lose 
your liberty in Christ by a new and 
abject servitude. You might as well 
never have thrown off the Jewish 
yoke. Which things have indeed a 
show of wisdom, They carry a credit 
of wisdom which is imposing in works 
of supererogation and __ professed 
“abasement and hard usage of the body, 
but havé no sort of value as a reme 
for the indulgences of the flesh.” “It 
would seem from this that the heretics 
attacked taught their followers to ab- 
stain from certain acts, or certain kinds 
of food; as being zmpure. We must 
not, however, conclude from this that 
they were Ascetics. Superstitious ab- 
stinence from certain material acts is 
quite compatible with gross impurity 
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neglecting of the body; not in any honour to the satisfying of 


the flesh. 


CHAPTERe If. 


Paul exhorts those who are in Christ to walk in the way of his Command- 
ments, and manifest a Christian Life and Character. 


Ir ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
2 above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your 


3 affection on things above, not on things on the earth. 


For ye 


4 are dead, and your life is hid with Christ inGod. When Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him 


5 in glory. 


Mortify therefore your members which are upon the 


earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil con- 


6 cupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry; for which 


of teaching. and of practice, as we see 
in the case of Hindoo devotees, and 
in those impure votaries of Cybele 
and of Isis, mentioned so often in 
Juvenal and other writers of the same 
date.” Conybeare. 


CHAPTER III. 


1-4. Tf ye then be risen with Christ. 
If they really had become Christians, 
the way of duty was plain before them. 
They. were to yield themselves up to 
Christian aspiration. They were to 
pursue that path of improvement 
which was required by the very idea 
of their faith. Where the Master was, 
there his followers should be. By 
hope and affection they were already 
to dwell with him who had passed into 
the higher life. Christ was the magnet 
to attract them upward, the pole-star 
to draw the trembling needle to itself. 
The things of earth were losing their 
hold, the interests of a higher life were 
becoming more rich and beautiful. If 
they were true disciples they were 
falling in love more and more with 
that nobler style of existence, that 
purer, happier mode of being which 
had found its greatest type in Christ. 


5,6. Mortify therefore your members, 
etc., i. e., let your members be dead to 
earthly things. The body as the seat 
of the appetites and lower desires, 
must give way before the overflow of 
a diviner life. Farrar paraphrases the 
passage thus: “ Kill them at a blow— 
not by regulated asceticisms, chap. il. 
23, but by this outburst of a new life 
which is in Christ, which zs Christ— 
your members that are on the earth— 
fornication, uncleanness, passion, evil 
desire, and above all covetousness for 
that is idolatry—because of which 
things cometh the wrath of God.” 
For covetousness, Jowett reads lust, 
and Conybeare and Howson the lust 
of concupiscence; in the original the 
word has the article ¢he before it, in- 
dicating that it is the tap-root out of 
which the inordinate desires and ab- 
normal appetites grow. Zhe wrath of 
God cometh on the children of disobedt- 
ence. ‘The divine retribution which on 
the side of the sinner looks like wrath 
when he feels the stroke of punish- 
ment, on the side of God is really love 
disciplining his children. “Our God 
is a consuming fire,” burning up our 
impurities, cauterizing our deadly 
wounds and refining away our dross 
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things’ sake the wrath of God cometh on the children of diso-_ 
bedience: in the which ye also walked some time, when ye 
lived in them. But now ye also put off all these ; anger, wrath, 8 
malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of your mouth. 
Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the old man 9 
with his deeds ; and have put on the new man, which is renewed 10 
in knowledge after the image of him that created him: where « — 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in all. 
Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 12 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing; forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any 13 
man have a quarrel against any ; even as Christ forgave you, so 
also do ye. And above all these things put on charity, which is r4 
the bond of perfectness. And let the peace of God rule in your rs 
hearts to the which also ye are called in one body; and be ye 


with his furnace-flame. But all this language conveys a prophetic intima- 


process is love and not hatred on the 
part of God and designed to bring out 
the pure gold of our being. 

7-10. The apostle reminds them 
that they knew by sad experience in 
their previous lives, how dense was 
that dross, how fatal were those 
wounds to their moral nature and 
how bitterly they had rued them — 
anger, wrath, malice, railing, foul cal- 
umny and lying. All these qualities 
they had sloughed off and had taken 
on a new manhood, pure, bright, 
noble and beautiful, the manliness of 
Christ, a retouch and burnishing as it 
were of the original divine image. 

11. Neither Greek nor Jew, etc. All 
distinctions of race and nation, religion 
or society, were to be sunk out of 
sight in the creation of this new and 
better human nature and character in 
which Christ led off mankind.  Scy- 
thian. “Paul notices particularly the 
contrast between the civilized and un- 
civilized, the Greek being the most 
striking example of the former class 
and the Scythian of the latter. His 


tion that Christianity would reach the 
rudest tribes and impart a new divine 
principle of life, the main spring of all 
sound mental culture.” Neander. 
Scythia was a vast country of indefi- 
nite extent, lying to the north and 
north-east of the Black and Caspian 
seas and inhabited by a fierce and 
warlike race that poured forth im- 
mense hordes to the south and west 
and penetrated as far as Palestine and 
Egypt. Scythopolis in Syria remains 
to later times as a monument of one of 
these eruptions of the nomads of the 
north. 

12-16.. Put on therefore as the elect 
of God, etc. In sharp contrast to the 
dismal list of vices and immoralities 
which he had just enumerated in the 
preceding verses, 5, 8, 9, he gives the 
beautiful and holy traits of the new 
human race in Christ, such as hearts 
of tender compassion, kindness, hum- 
bleness, meekness, long suffering, for- 
bearance, forgiveness, charity, peace, 
thankfulness, perfection. These were 
the royal attributes which would make 
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6 thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wis- 
dom ; teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to 

17 the Lord. And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by 

78 him. Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as it is 

x9 fit'in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 

20 against them. Children, obey your parents in all ‘things: for 

2x this is well-pleasing unto the Lord. Fathers, provoke not your 

22 children to anger, lest they be discouraged. Servants, obey in 
all things your masters according to the flesh; not with eye- 
service, as men-pleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing 

_ 23 God: and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 

24 not unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall recéive the 


25 reward of the inheritance: for ye serve the Lord Christ. 


But 


he that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath 


done: and there is no respect of persons. 


CHAPTER TY. 


Eixhortations and Personal Salutations. 


MasTERS, give unto your servants that which is just and 


them kings and priests to God. ven 
as Christ forgave.’ The Sinaitic MS. 
reads even as God forgave. The Va- 
tican and Alexandrian, even as the 
Lord forgave. Instead of the peace of 
God, in verse 15, the three authorities 
read the peace of Christ. Let the word 
of Christ, etc. As efficient means and 
instruments of bringing about this 
great change of character, and ripen- 
ing the best fruits of a holy and 
heavenly life he proposes three agen- 
cies and methods of culture, first, the 
word of Christ, then mutual teaching 
and admonition, and finally singing 
psalms and hymns with a devout spirit, 
lyrical aspiration. 

17- Do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, i. €., in the spirit of Christ. Zo 


God and the Father. The three MSS. 
read, to God the Father. 1 Cor. x. 31. 

18-21. Wives submit yourselves. 
Eph. v. 22. Husbands love your wives. 
Eph. v. 25-33. Children obey your 
parents, etc. Eph. vi. I-4. 

22-25. Servants obey in all things. 
See Eph. vi. 5-8. He that doeth wrong, 
etc. He that wrongs, will reap the 
wrong he has committed. There is 
no respect of persons. 
remember that they have a Master in 
heaven. Retribution is certain and 
impartial. The mills ‘of God grind 
slow, but they grind exceedingly fine. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. This verse properly belongs to the 


Let masters ~ 
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equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven. Con- 2 ~ 
tinue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving ; 
withal praying also for us, that God would open unto us a door 3 
of utterance, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am ~ 
also in bonds; that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak. 4 
Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the 
time. Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with 6 
salt, that ye may know how. ye ought to answer every man. 


All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who is a beloved 7 


brother, and a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord: 


whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, that he might 8 


know your estate, and comfort 


previous chapter, because it concludes 
the topic commenced in chapter third, 


verse 22-25. See Eph. vi. g. Ser- 
vants. Usually means slaves in the 
Bible. That which is just and equal. 


It does not take many words to show 
that really to give slaves that which is 
just and equal would cut up slaver 
itself, root and branch. For the insti- 
tution of slavery is founded on the 
notion that some races or conditions 
of men have no rights which other 
men are bound to respect. But the 
apostle knew as well as his Master 
did that political institutions can only 
be effectually rectified by moral prin- 
ciples. For political relations are fun- 
damentally moral relations. Morality 
first, politics second. There is no 
_ genuine abolition of slavery however 
loudly the outward proclamation of 
emancipation may be made, unless 
man learns to respect man, and the 
rights of other men become as dear to 
us as our own. Ye also have a Master 
in heaven. Before the Judge of all 
Servants and masters are equally 
amenable and stand on one common 
level at that solemn bar. 

2-4. He then goes into more general 
exhortations. Prayer, watchfulness, 
thankfulness and continuance therein 
with intercessory supplications for 
himself, these were the burden of the 
apostle’s appeal. These golden keys 


your hearts; with Onesimus, 9 


only would unlock the treasure-house 
of spiritual riches. Zhe mystery of 
Christ. The Alexandrian manuscript 
reads, to speak boldly of the mystery 
of Christ, but the Vatican reads, the 
mystery of God, 

5, 6. Toward them that are without. 
There are duties towards them that 
are without as -well as towards them 
that are within the Christian enclos- 
ure. Redeeming the time, or forestall- 
ing the time. The figure is taken 
from buying up an article out of market 
beforehand, something similar to the 
modern phrase of “making a corner.” 
Seasoned with salt, Or flavored so as 
to give a relish. It is not as some in- 
terpreters say, that salt stands for 
wisdom, for Paul had already recom- 
mended that in the previous verse, 
walk in wisdom; but this was some- 
thing additional, a flavor, a condiment 
to make wisdom more attractive; a 
wit, a humor, an aptness, a reply or 
retort, good answers, such as Paul 
himself gave on repeated occasions. 
Acts xvil. 23, xxii, 28, xxvi. 29, and 
which also distinguished the wonderful 
conversations of Christ. 

7-9. Tychicus. He is referred to in 
Acts xx. 4, as the companion of Paul, 
from Asia, probably from Ephesus; 
and he was the messenger sent by Paul 
to bear the Epistle of the Ephesians 
from Rome to its destination, and also 
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ro make known unto you all things which are done here. 
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They shall 
Aristar- 


chus, my fellow-prisoner, saluteth you; and Marcus, sister’s 


son to Barnabas, (touching whom ye received commandment: 


xx if he come unto you, receive him ;) and Jesus, which is called 


Justus, who are of the circumcision. 


These only are my fellow- 


workers unto the kingdom of God, which have been a comfort 


z unto me. 


Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ, 


saluteth you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, that 
13 ye may stand perfect and complete in all the will of God. For 
I bear him record, that he hath a great zeal for you, and 


14 them that are in Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis. 
1s the beloved physician, and Demas greet you. 


Luke, 
Salute the 


he is referred to in 2 Tim. iv. 12, and 
in Titus iii. 12. Fellow servant. Omit- 
ted by the Sinaitic manuscript. 7hat he 
might know your estate. Tischendorf 
edits, that ye might know our estate. 
Onesimus. This was the slave belong- 
ing to Philemon, who had been con- 
verted by Paui at Rome, and whom he 
called his son. Phil. 10. 

10, 11. Aristarchus. He belonged 
to Thessalonica and was a com- 
panion of Paul in his journeys. 
Wets) xix. 20, xx. 4, xxix. 2. Mar- 
cus sister’s som. Or more accu- 
rately, cousin. He was the occasion 
of the separation of Paul from Barna- 
bas. Acts xv. 37-39: He had the 
surname of John, and is supposed to 
have been the Evangelist. 2 Tim. iv. 
11, Phil. 24. These only—which have 
been a comfort, etc., i. €., those which 
were of the circumcision had been a 
comfort to Paul. The others of Jew- 
ish origin had not been a_ comfort 
because they insisted upon the neces- 
sity of becoming Jews before entering 
the church. The /esws here spoken of 
whose surname was Justus, is not 
elsewhere spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament. His eulogy and character are 
summed up in one immortal word, 
He was called Justus, the Just. 

12,13. Zpaphras. Phil. 23. He 


receives here the highest praise from 
Paul, for his distinguished services in 
the Christian cause. He is supposed 
to be not the Epaphras of Philippians 
ii. 25, who had brought the contribu- 
tions from the church at Philippi to 
relieve Paul. For a great zeal, two 
MSS. read, a great labor. Laodicea. 
This was the capital of Phrygia, situa- 
ted on the river Lycus in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Colosse and Hierapolis. 
These places are now all in ruins, and 
principally known to the world be- 
cause they were touched by the immor- 
tal pen of Paul. The last one was the 
native city of Epictetus, the Stoic 
philosopher. It was called Hierapolis 
or the holy city, probably because of 
its temples and heathen services. 

14. Luke the beloved physician. Sup- 
posed to be Luke the evangelist, the 
author of the gospel of that name and 
the Acts of the apostles, here de- 
scribed as the beloved physician, also 
mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 11, and in 
Philemon 24, as one of the fellow 
laborers of Paul. Medical references 
in his writings are thought to indicate 
his profession. Demas. He is sup- 
posed afterwards to have deserted Paul 
at Rome. 2 Tim. iv. Io. 

15-17. Mymphas. No other men- 
tion occurs of this individual. His 
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brethren which are in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and the church 


16 which is in his house. 


And when this epistle is read among 


you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans ; 


17 and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. 


And say © 


to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast 


18 received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 


The salutation by the 


hand of me Paul. Remember my bonds. Grace be with you. 


Amen. 


Written from Rome to the Colossians by Tychicus and 


Onesimus. 


house appears to have been used as 
the place of worship of the Church, 
though the Sinaitic and Alexandrian 
MSS. read, 27 their house, instead of 
in his house. The epistle. Meaning 
‘the present letter, the only one in hand, 
i. e. to say, exchange the letters after 
they had been read to the respective 
churches, and cause that tothe Laodi- 
ceans to be read to the Colossians, and 
that to the Colossians to be read to 
the Laodiceans. Many critics suppose 
that the epistle to the Ephesians was 
the one here spoken of as that sent to 
.the Laodiceans. See introduction to 
the Ephesians. Archippus. Also men- 
tioned, Philemon 2, and called a fellow 
soldier or fellow laborer and sufferer, 


perhaps because he was one of the 
guard set over Paul, or the soldier to 
whom he was chained and whom he 
may have converted. 

18. The salutation by the hand of me 
Paul, i. e.,an autographic signature to 
give assurance of the genuineness of 
the epistle. Remember my bonds. 
Perhaps to apologize for the badness © 
of his handwriting because his right 
hand was fastened to the left hand of 
the soldier on guard. Amen, is omit- 
ted by the chief authorities. The 
subscription to the epistle is by the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. to the 
Colossians, and the Alexandrian adds, 
from Rome. 


Meee OD) Coll ON 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, 


THESSALONICA. 


This city is situated on the northern end of the Thermaic gulf 
in Macedonia, of the second division of which it was the capital, 
and was the residence of the Roman proconsul. Its name was 
derived from Thessalonica, the daughter of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, and the sister of Alexander the Great. It is associated with 
many memorable historic events,—the place of exile of Cicero, 
the visits of Paul, the massacre by Theodosius. It is now an 
important city of Turkey in Europe called Saloniki, with a popula- 
tion of about 70,000. It was here that the Turks committed 
an outrage, which was the opening scene of the late war 
between Russia and Turkey. Like most ancient cities, it had a 
considerable population of Jews, and a synagogue. In his second 
missionary journey Paul visited Thessalonica in company with 
Silas or Sylvanus, and planted a church, to which he addressed 
two epistles, Acts xvii. 1. As in other cities so here the Apostle 
made the Jewish synagogue the objective point for the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. But on account of the persecution they met 
with, Paul and Silas were sent away to Berea. 


DATE, 


According to the best computations this epistle was written in 
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A. D. 52 or A. D. 53. Crosby conjectures A. D. 51. Mill, Lardner, — 
and Hug, a. D. 52, and Ellicott and Davidson, a. D. 53. It is 
supposed that this was the earliest written record of Christianity, 
the first book in time of the New Testament. 


PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


The more probable opinion is that it was written from Corinth, 
after Paul’s visit and preaching at Athens; and that he had 
resided some time in Corinth where he had been rejoined by Silas 
and Timothy from Macedonia. The subscription at the end of © 
the epistle, from Athens, is of little authority. 


AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS, 


The epistle bears internal marks of the genius of Paul in its 
style of peculiar abruptness and involutions, warmth of affection 
and views of Christian doctrine and duty. The external evidence 
is also decisive. Quotations are conjectured to be drawn from it by 
Clement of Rome, and Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian 
and Marcion refer toit. It is in the old Syriac and Latin versions 
and the Muratorian canon. From that period downwards it has 
been received as the epistle of Paul and incorporated in the New 
Testament. Baur and some other writers have questioned ~ 
its authenticity and genuineness on account of the internal 
character of the book and its alleged want of harmony with the 
Acts of the Apostles and the other epistles of Paul. But these 
objections have been satisfactorily met and answered by Jowett, 
Bleek, Davidson and others and the ancient belief has not been 
seriously shaken. De Wette says, “although in part based on 
actual exegetical difficulties, these objections spring from subjective 
opinions, which may be counterbalanced by others.” 


CHARACTER AND OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE, 


It was written by the Apostle to give certain cautions and 
encouragements to his new-fledged disciples and correct certain 
errors which began to invade the church. The great question 
related not to the purpose of Christianity, but to the approaching 
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kingdom of the Messiah. Not as has been said so much to the 
cross of Christ, as to the coming of Christ. It has no set division 
of topics or prolonged discussion like the epistles to the Galatians 
and to the Ephesians, but rather is a familiar talk, an affectionate 
interviewing of his brethren, questioning, teaching, reproving and 
exhorting his followers,—a genuine letter. Several writers, among 
whom are Baur, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Laurent, Davidson and others 
have transposed the order of the epistles to the Thessalonians, 
putting the first second and the second first. This opinion, how- 
ever, has not won any general assent. 


THE 


fool i PlIStTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTEE 


TO THE 


iiebeo Al, ON LANs. 


CHAPTER. 1. 


Paul salutes the Brethren and gives thanks for their Faith. 


PauL, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the church of the 
Thessalonians which is in God the Father, and in the Lord Jesus 


Christ: 
2 and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our Father 
We give thanks to God always 


3 for you all, making mention of you in our prayers; remember- 
ing without ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of God 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Paul. As he was about to ad- 
dress friends and brethren, he had no 
need to assert his apostleship as on 
other occasions. Sz/vanus. Or in the 
Hebrew, Silas. He and Timothy had 
been companions of Paul in previous 
journeys. Acts xv. 27, 32, 34, 40, Xvi. 
I, 19,-25, 29, xvii. 10, 14. From these 
passages it appears that these two men 
were his most trusted assistants in his 
missionary labors. Church of the 
Thessalonians. It has been noticed 
that he refers not to the place, as in 
the epistles to the Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Philippians, and Colossians, but 
to the inhabitants. The three chief 
manuscripts read, che first of the Thes- 
salonians. From God our Father and 
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the Lord Jesus Christ. Omitted by the 
Vatican MS. 

2. We give thanks to God, etc. He 
had no need as on some other occa- 
sions to begin to reprove his readers 
for any lapse of faith or conduct, but 
could take the more satisfactory tone 
of praise and gratitude. The Germans 
call this ‘the thanksgiving epistle.” 

3. Remembering without ceasing, i.e. 
not literally always, but constantly, 
frequently, unremittingly. Work of 
faith. A working, active faith. Mac- 
knight well says, faith is therefore 
truly a good work. John vi. 29. Labor 
of love, i.€., a love prompting to labor, 
usefulness. Patience of hope. These 
are Hebrew modes of expression, the 
adjective being expressed by an addi- 
tional noun, but in English we should 
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and our Father; knowing, brethren beloved, your election of 4 — 
God. For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also 5 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ; as ye 
know what manner of men we were among you for your sake. 


And ye became followers of us, and of the Lord, having 6 


received the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy 
Ghost: so that ye were ensamples to all that believe in Mace- 7 


donia and Achaia. 


For from you sounded out the word of the 


Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every 
place your faith to God-ward is spread abroad ; so that we need 


say active faith, useful love and stead- 
fast or patient hope. 

4. Brethren beloved. This phrase 
is used in this epistle seventeen times, 
showing his affection and interest for 
his converts. Your election of God. 
This implies their being admitted in 
the providence of God to the privi- 
leges of Christianity, as the Jews were 
elected or chosen to the privileges of 
Judaism. This does not refer to their 
ultimate destiny, but to the enjoyment 
of their present means and opportuni- 
ties. 

5. ot unto you in word only, but 
also in power, etc. The word here 
translated power is frequently used as 
signifying miraculous power, and is 
supposed to refer to those mighty 
deeds which were wrought in behalf of 
Christianity, and to those gifts of the 
holy spirit which clothed Christ and 
the apostles with authority in pro- 
claiming Christianity. It was the 
word plus power, plus the holy spirit 
that gave such assurance that a few 
obscure apostles were able to change 
the religion of the world. What man- 
ner of men, etc. But to the intrinsic 
truth of the word, and the powers and 
gifts of the spirit, was also added the 
persuasive influence of personal char- 
acter, one of the surest methods of 
carrying captive the human heart. 

6, 7. Ye became followers, etc. Liter- 
ally, imitators. Their converts re- 
sponded to the appeal of the apostles. 
They were not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. Jz much affliction. 


Great troubles befel them from the 
Jews at the introduction of Christi- 
anity to Thessalonica, and Paul and 
Silas were actually driven away by 
violence from the city. Acts xvii. Io, 
14. With joy of the Holy Ghost. In 
spite of persecution they had ample 
compensation in the spiritual adapta- 
tion of the Gospel to their wants as 
human beings. Its word of God asa 
Father, of Christ as a Saviour, of 
humanity as a brotherhood, and of the 
soul as immortal, lifted them above 
the darkness of the times and gave 
them already a taste of heavenly joy. 
Lnsamples, for examples. Jn Macedo- 
nia and Achaia. These were the two 
provinces which under the dominion 
of Rome included the whole of ancient 
Greece — Macedonia all the northern 
provinces, and Achaia all the southern, 
as they were divided up under the 
government of the ancient Grecian 
powers. 

8. From you sounded out the word. 
This passage is paraphrased by Elli- 
cott, ‘the Gospel was received by 
them with such eager zeal, its words” 
were so constantly in their mouths, 
and so wrought in their hearts that it 
swelled as it were into a mighty 
trumpet-call that was heard of al! men, 
sounding forth from Thessalonica.” 
Still later in the history of the gospel 
Thessalonica was the bulwark and 
tower of the church. It took in the 
ancient chronicles the name of the 
“orthodox” city. It had great bish- 
ops, preachers and scholars, and sowed 
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For they themselves shew of us what 


manner of entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned to 
xo God from idols, to serve the living and true God ; and to wait 


for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, even 
Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to come. 


CHAPTER. If, 


Paul recalls the Introduction of the Glad Tidings into Macedonia and re- 
Joices with great Joy over his Thessalonian Brethren. 


For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in unto you, 
2 that it was not in vain: but even after that we had suffered 


before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, 
we were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of God 


3 with much contention. 


For our exhortation was not of deceit, 


the truth far and wide among the 
tribes of the Danubian valley. Its 
Christian history is continued down to 
the present day. 

9,10. They themselves shew, i. e., 
the people of these provinces, Mace- 
donia and Achaia, are living witnesses 
to the truth of the Apostle’s declara- 
tion; how they changed from their 
old idolatrous faith to the worship of 
God, and the salvation of Christ. 
These were powerful testimonies to 
Paul’s labor in Thessalonica and the 
response which the people made to his 
appeals. From the wrath to come. 
According to the current belief of the 
times a great crisis was at hand. The 
mighty Lord of the church would 
descend from heaven for judgment 
and woe to those that were not pre- 
pared for his coming by prayer and 
watchfulness. Nor was the prediction 
in vain. Twenty years had scarce 
elapsed when Jerusalem was over- 
thrown, the temple destroyed, its ser- 
vice ended, and Christ did come in 


__ the power of his religion to succeed 


Moses as the accredited Messiah of 
the Jews and the light of the world. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. This chapter is a tender and beau- 
tiful lyric of joy and gratitude and 
affectionate sympathy—a_ genuine 
poem without the form of poetry. 
Know our entrance in unto you, etc. 
He appeals to the history of their first 
acquaintance. Acts xvil. I-4. 

2. Even afler that we had suffered 
before, etc. He recalls the shameful 
treatment they received from the peo- 
ple of Philippi, Silas being then as 
now in his company. He seems still 
to feel the smart of those cruel blows, 
“the many stripes laid upon them,” 
and the shame and the pain of the 
stocks and the dungeon. But all those 
cruel experiences agonizing alike to 
mind and body, did not for a moment 
daunt those who were bold in their 
God, or prevent them from persever- 
ing in their work. Acts xvi. 12-40. 

3-5. He here vindicates the motives 
of their mission. Their aim was open 
and above board. No deception, no 
impurity, no craft stained the spotless- 
ness of their intentions. Having been 
put in trust with the glad tidings, we 
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nor of uncleanness, nor in guile; but as we were allowed of “9 
God to be put in trust with the gospel, even so we speak: not as 
pleasing men, but God, which trieth our hearts. For neither at 5_ 
any time used we flattering words, as ye know, nor a cloak of 
covetousness ; God is witness: nor of men sought we glory, 6 
neither of you, nor yet of others, when we might have been . 
burdensome, as the apostles of Christ. But we were gentle 
among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children: so being 
affectionately desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 
because ye were dear unto us. For ye remember, brethren, 9 
our labour and travail: for labouring night and day, because we 

would not be chargeable unto any of you, we preached unto 

you the gospel of God. Ye are witnesses, and God also, how x0 
holily, and justly, and unblamably we behaved ourselves among 

you that believe: as ye know how we exhorted, and comforted, m 


and charged every one of you, as a Father doth his children, 


felt our responsibility and sought to 
justify ourselves, not in the sight of 
men but of God, who had given us our 
great commission. And in_the dis- 
charge of our office we used no appeals 
of flattery, no promptings of sensual 
desire. And he invokes heaven as 
witness to the truth of his vindication. 

6-8. And being honest towards oth- 
ers, they asked only honesty in return. 
They asked no glory or goods of men. 
The only coin they traded in was love, 
warm affections, generous sympathies, 
mutual helpfulness. They carefully 
avoided being chargeable to the Thes- 
salonians, though the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and they that preached the 
Gospel, might be permitted to live of 
the Gospel. We were gentle among 
you even as a nurse, etc. Two chief 
MSS. read, we were children among 
you. Great as was the preaching of 
the Apostle, it was his affectionate 
interest in his disciples which carried 
the truth deepest into their hearts. 
This was an eloquence which all could 
feel and understand, and by its trans- 


forming power, slaves, artisans, and 
soldiers and even the off-scouring of 
the world became pillars in the church, 
and saints and martyrs of Christ. We 
were willing to have imparted unto you 
—our own souls. Souls is here used in 
the sense of lives. The spirit of self- 
sacrifice was contagious and caught 
from soul to soul, until it created what 
we call by sufferance Christendom, a 
faint reproduction of the utter disin- 
terestedness of the Master himself. 
It was conduct like this, recorded by — 
the Apostle, instinct with the tender- 
est interest and sympathy for one 
another’s welfare, which induced the 
heathen to say, Behold how these 
Christians love one another. 

9-12. But all these advantages had 
been purchased at a high cost. They 
had labored long and hard and toiled 
night and day, and eaten the bread of 
carefuiness. that they might not burden 
those, already sufficiently poor and 
down-trodden. There had been a 
spiritual outlay too paid for their 
salvation, — indefatigable preaching, - 
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2 that ye would walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto 


#3 his kingdom and glory. 


For this cause also thank we God 


without ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God 


which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, 


but (as it is in truth) the word of God, which effectually also 


x4 worketh in you that believe. 


For ye, brethren, became follow- 


ers of the churches of God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: 


for ye also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, 


15 even as they have of the Jews: 


who both killed the Lord Jesus, 


and their own prophets, and have persecuted us; and they 
x6 please not God, and are contrary to all men: forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved, to fill up their 
- sins always: for the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost. 


~ blameless conduct, holiness of heart 
and life, the constant administration 
of the comforts and affections of the 
Gospel, as of a father’s love to his 
children. Such was the price he paid 
_ for their salvation, such the dear means 
he used to elevate and beautify their 
spirits and touch them to finer and 
holier issues. TZhat ye would walk 
worthy. All these things have been 
given as pledges, bonds for their fidel- 
ity. Of them much is required. They 
have been summoned by the almost 
articulate voice of God and they must 
-not fall back into the shades of sin 
_and death. 
13, 14. The Thessalonians were no 
troublesome skeptics. They gave the 
word a cordial welcome. Jew and 
Gentile were gathered into the church; 
high and low, devout Greeks, honor- 
able Jason and “chief women not a 
few.” Situated as they were in an 
alien city, they aspired to resemble 
the churches of grand old Judea, the 
leader of the world thus far in spirit- 
ual things. It was the posture of 
devotion and faith still to turn to the 
east, and to see the new as well as the 
old glory of the Lord upon Mount 
Zion. 
15-17. Who both killed the Lord 
Jesus. But a sad change had passed 
over the ancient church of God. Their 


faith and piety had become petrified. 
What was once a savor of life unto 
life had become a savor of death unto 
death. The roll of their iniquities 
was long and dark; they had killed 
their own prophets, they had crucified 
their own Messiah. They were now 


persecuting his followers. | They 
warred. against heaven, and _ they 
warred against mankind. It was 


they that stirred up the first insur- 
rection against the disciples in Thes- 
salonica. It was they that drove them 
out of Berea. It was they that in- 
voked the vengeance of Rome, first 
against the Master and now against 
his followers. Even the heathen had 
recognized this taint of misanthropy, 
resting on the character of the Jew. 
But in justice he might claim that if he 
abhorred all mankind, all mankind 
had first abhorred him. Tacitus the 
Roman historian, 77st. v. 5, says 
“they cherished hatred against all 
others.” Juvenal Saz. xiv. 103, 104, 
writes “they would not even point out 
the way to any one except of the same 
religion; nor being asked, guide any 
to a fountain except the circumcised.” 
Josephus, Coz. Ap. il. 14, quotes Ap- 
pollonius as calling them “atheists 
and misanthropes and the most uncul- 
tivated barbarians.” Diodorus Sicu- 
lus xxxiv. p. 524, says that “the Jews 
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But we, brethren, being taken from you for a short time in 7 
presence, not in heart, endeavoured the more abundantly to see 
Wherefore we would have come 18 


your face with great desire. 


unto you, even I Paul, once and again ; but Satan hindered us. 
For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? 
even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his com- 


ing? 


CHAPTER: Ii. 
Paul continues his Strain of Gratitude and Exhortation. 


WHEREFORE, when we could no longer forbear, we thought it 
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For ye are our glory and joy. 


[Cuap 


Are not 19 


alone were unwilling to have any 
intercourse with any other nation and 
regarded all others as enemies.’ But 
it is in vain for nations to throw stones 
at one another. They all dwell in 
glass houses. Similar indictments 
might be drawn against all races. 
The Hebrews were stiff-necked, but 
so have been all the kindreds of the 
earth. They ran upon the thick bosses 
of the buckler of the Almighty. But 
what kingdom has not transgressed 
the divine law and fallen a victim to 
its retributions? Let the Jew have 
the benefit of the apology. If he has 
been exalted to heaven in point of 
privilege and has greatly sinned, he 
has been greatly punished. Let the 
Jew have that mercy we all need and 
all claim. Zo fill up their sins. Their 
cup was full. The destruction of their, 
city and temple was impending. Not 
a score of years would pass before the 
final overthrow, when Judah would be 
crossed out of the catalogue of na- 
tions, never to be restored again. The 
coming wrath would be utter and 
overwhelming. Being taken from you 
Sor a short time, or being torn from 
you for a season, implying the violence 
with which their intercourse was bro- 
ken up by mob law. Acts xvii. Io. 
The very circumstances which separ- 
ated them had made him all the more 
anxious and greatly desirous to see 
their face again. 

18-20. Su/an hindered us, i. e., the 


enemies who had thrown obstructions 
in his way; not one but many Satans. 
Crown of rejoicing. Two of the chief 
manuscripts read of glorying. Mac 
knight says, “as there is no reason to_ 
think that in the future life we shall 
lose those natural and social affections 
which constitute so great a part of our 
present enjoyment, may we not expect 
that these affections, purified from 
every thing animal and terrestrial, will 
be a source of our happiness in that 
life likewise.” Our Lord Jesus Christ 
at his coming. he three great MSS. 
omit Christ. From some cause a_ 
more intense Messianic hope had 
seized possession of the Apostle’s” 
mind. Perhaps it was the stir among 
the nations, the auguries of impending 
revolutions. At every such period the 
hope flames up that the Lord is about 
to return to the earth and ascend his 
universal throne. The disturbances 
in the reign of Claudius and the appre- 
hension of his attempt to place his 
statue as an object of worship in the 
Jewish temple may have brightened 
still more the expectant vision. Ye 
areour glory and joy. In that great 
day his crown of glory and of victory 
would be the brethren whom he had 
redeemed and fitted for immortal joy. 


CHAPTER III. 


1-6. We thought it good to be left at 
Athens alone, etc. One of the strong 
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2 good to be left at Athens alone; and sent Timotheus, our 
brother, and minister of God, and our fellow-labourer in the 


gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you concern- 


3 ing your faith: that no man should be moved by these afflic- 


tions: for yourselves know that we are appointed thereunto. 


4 For verily, when we were with you, we told you before that we 


should suffer tribulation; even as it came to pass, and ye 


5 know. 


For this cause, when I could no longer forbear, I sent 


to know your faith, lest by some means the tempter have 


6 tempted you, and our labour be in vain. 


But now, when Timo- 


theus came from you unto us, and brought us good tidings of 
your faith and charity, and that ye have good remembrance of 
us always, desiring greatly to see us, as we also to see you: 


arguments for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the epistles of Paul 
and the Acts of the Apostles by Luke, 
the companion of Paul in some of his 
travels, consists of the undesigned 
coincidences between them. These 
have been developed by Dr. Paley in 
his Hore Pauline, or hours with 
Paul, and by other writers. Paul had 
been driven away from Berea by the 
machinations of certain Jews of Thes- 
salonica, and’ he was conducted by 
some friends to Athens, leaving Tim- 
othy and Silas behind at Berea. Paul 
being the principal leader and awaken- 
ing more hostility from the Jews had 
been hurried away to Athens, while 
his less obnoxious companions, Silas 
and Timothy could pursue their minis- 
try at Berea without obstruction, while 
Paul was waiting for them at Athens. 
Acts xvii. 10, 13-16. But after a time 
it appears probable that ‘Timothy came 
to Paul at Athens at his request, while 
he labored there for some time disput- 
ing in the synagogues and market-places 
and the Areopagus. Then a fact is 
supposed to have taken place, not 
mentioned in the history, viz.: that he 
dispatched Timothy back again from 
Athens, not to Berea from which he 
had last come, but to Thessalonica, 
Paul being willing to be left at Athens 


alone in order to comfort the Thessa- 
lonians with the mission of Timothy. 
After completing his visit at Athens 
where he seemed to have met with 
little response, he went on to Corinth 
and labored there some time until 
both Silas and Timothy from Mace- 
donia rejoined him. Acts Vil elbeS, 
The two accounts therefore thus con- 
sidered harmonize and _ strengthen 
each other. The history in the Acts 
xvii. 14, xviii. 5, would imply that 
Paul’s two companions at Berea, first 
rejoined him at Corinth, but the epistle 
here, chap. iii. 2, supplies an additional 
fact in the interim of his sending back 
Timothy to Macedonia after he had 


- rejoined him in Athens, in order to 


establish and comfort the Thessaloni- 
ans in their faith. 

, 4. That no man should be moved 
by these afflictions. Paul, like his 
Master, made no secret that his follow- 
ers were destined to great trials and 
persecutions ; but these were alleviated 
by prayerfulness and fraternal sympa- 
thies with one another. Both God 
and man interposed to hold over them 
a protecting shield. 

5. The tempter have tempted you. 
The tempter was the Satan, chap. i. 
18, who was the hinderer, thwarter, 
marplot. 
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therefore brethren, we were comforted over you in all our 
affliction and distress by your faith: for now we live, if ye 8 
stand fast in the Lord. For what thanks can we render to God 9 
again for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes 


before our God ; 


might see your face, and might perfect that which is lacking in 
Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord 1 


your faith ? 


Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. 
you to increase and abound in love one toward another, and 
toward all men, even as we do toward you: 
stablish your hearts unblamable in holiness before God, even 
our Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his 


saints. 


7-9. Paul was now probably at Cor- 
inth when he wrote this epistle and he 
was greatly comforted by the cheering 
intelligence brought by Timothy. The 
Apostle received new life and joy 
when he heard his converts were 
standing steadfast in the faith and 
were reaching forward to Christian 
perfection. 

10, 11. Might and day praying ex- 
ceedingly. He lived or he died in his 
converts; lived in their faithfulness, 
or died in their apostasy. ew God 
himself, etc. This sentence does not 
imply adoration, but expresses the idea 
of appeal or benediction. 

12,13. Abound in love one toward 
another, etc. The ends proposed by 
the Apostle were not dogmatic but 
practical and devotional. He was the 
last man in the world to encourage a 
passive righteousness or a make-be- 
lieve or substituted holiness. Gerine 
was the word most applicable to him 
or “thorough,” the motto of an English 
lord, might be properly affixed to the 
escutcheon of the Apostle. The Alex- 
andrian MS. reads, v. 12, and God 
make, instead of the Lord make. That 
MS. also reads, v. 13, 2 righteousness 
instead of 7 holiness. At the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his 
saints. This was the grand Messianic 
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night and day praying exceedingly that we 10 


And the Lord make zz 


to the end he may 313 


consummation, the idea of which was 
unusually active in the Apostle’s mind 
at this time. i. 10, ii. 19, ili. 13, iv. 
I5-Ig, v- I-3, 23. In the later epistles 
the immediateness of the Lord’s com- 
ing is qualified, and he throws its 
occurrence into a more distant and 
uncertain future. The elimination of 
time from the problem should be a 
lesson to every age, but it is more 
easily stated than learned. As the 
ages pass the Great Coming is seen 
more and more to be not a flesh and 
blood or visible and material manifes- 
tation, as probably the Scriptures 
themselves did not mean, but. the 
demonstration of Christ in spirit and 
power, the kingdom not of this world, 
the kingdom ‘within, silently, deeply | 
lapsing ‘and melting into the souls of 
men. It is strange that so many ob- 
jectors to Christianity, or rejecters of 
its records, do not see how accordant — 
this interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment language is with Hebrew and 
Oriental usage, and that instead of © 
“explaining away,” as they assert, the 
imagery used by Christ and his apostles 

by this exegesis, we give it its unforced 

import, and condense into it its pro- 

found and far-reaching significance and 

intended thought. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Paul commends a Pure Life, Brotherly Kindness aad the Consoling Hope 
of Immortal Life. 


FURTHERMORE then we beseech you, brethren, and exhort 


you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye have received of us how ye 


ought to walk and to please God, so ye would abound more and 


2 more. 
3 Lord Jesus. 


For ye know what commandments we gave you by the 
For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 


4 tion, that ye should abstain from fornication: that every one of 
you should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and 


s honour; not in the lust of concupisence, even as the Gentiles 
6 which know not God: that no man go beyond and defraud his 
brother in any matter: because that the Lord is the avenger of 


7 all such, as we also have forewarned you and testified. For 
God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness. 


CHAPTER (LV. 


1. Exhort you by the Lord Jesus. In 
this and the following verse he speaks 
not in his own name or authority but 
in the name of Him whose. apostle he 
was, Jesus Christ. In that name and 
in accordance with the pleasure of 
God, they were not to be contented 
with any past attainments in Christian 
character, but to go on abounding 
mrre and more unto perfection. 

2, What commandment we gave you, 
etc. This refers to some previous 
teaching of the Apostle while he was 
with them in Thessalonica. 

3. Even your sanctification. This 
means to be made holy, really and 
truly, not to be accounted so merely. 
The formation of the word is like that 
of justification. Analogy requires simi- 
lar meanings to the words. One of the 
greatest obstructions to the Christian- 
ization of the heathen, was the social 
evil and the prevalence of the impuri- 

ties of the heathen religion, and the 
customs of ancient society. These the 


Apostle fought at all times with un- 
daunted heart. 

4. Different interpretations are given 
to this verse, but whatever particular 
meaning may be assigned to each word, 
the general import is sufficiently plain. 
The disciples worthy of the name were 
to secure a»perfect mastery over the 
animal appetites and passions. 

s, 6. The heathen unenlightened by 
the truth might be supposed to be in 
blindness and ignorance upon this 
subject, but his readers have been 
called with a holier calling. They 
were not to go beyond, or trespass 
upon the rights of others in these 
critical and delicate matters concern- 
ing the very primary principles of 
morality and purity. 

7, 8. Ie lays down the strict rules of 
Christian life in application to the 
manners and customs of heathen com- 
munities, which were often sinks of 
iniquity, and assures them that if they 
set his precepts at defiance, they 
rejected not man, but God who had 
called them to sanctification and given 
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He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who 8 
hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit. But as touching 9° 
brotherly love ye need not that I write unto you: for ye your- 4 
selves are taught of God to love one another. And indeed ye 10 
do it toward all the brethren which are in all Macedonia; but — 
we beseech you, brethren, that ye increase more and more; 

and that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own busi- 1 
ness, and to work with your own hands, as we commanded 

you ; that ye may walk honestly toward them that are without, 12 
and that ye may have lack of nothing. 
you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 


them his holy spirit as an instrument 
for bringing about the great result. 
If morality, as has been said, consti- 
tutes three quarters of human life, 
the Apostle was not unfaithful in 
inculcating most positive precepts 
against the sins of the flesh and in 
effecting a thorough-going reformation 
of the incredible license of the ancient 
world. 

9, to. He recommends brotherly 
love, a matter so obvious that he said 
it required no teaching of his, since 
they were taught by God himself to 
love one another. Neander says, 
“this teaching does not signify some- 
thing addressed to the faculty of 
acquiring knowledge, but a real inter- 
nal effect on the springs of action.” 
That ye increase more and more. He 
acknowledges that their conduct in 
this particular had been praiseworthy, 
and they had set a noble example and 
practised the virtue with all the breth- 
ren in Macedonia, but he exhorts them 
to abound in this excellence more and 
more. 

11,12. Zo do your own business, etc. 
Here he had still other cautions and 
precepts applicable to their common 
daily life—quiet contentment, minding 
their own business, pursuing an hon- 
est industry, honesty towards those 
outside of the church, and securing a 
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arisen and dissipated the darkness of 


But I would not have e 


For if a 


necessary competence. While the 
mind of the Apostle was occupied 
with the loftiest themes of theolo 
he did not forget to teach the humble © 
excellences of ordinary conduct, the 
graces which beautify and sweeten 
home and society. 
13. Zhat ye sorrow not. He would 
comfort those who had lost friends by — 
suggesting hopes not known to the 
heathen world and to whom death was — 
a terrible mystery. The funeral cus- 
toms of the heathen indicate a state, 
bordering almost upon despair. They 
are thus described by Lucian, a Greek 
writer. ‘All were dissolved in tears. 
and nothing was to be seen but beat- 
ing of breasts, pulling their hair, tear- — 
ing their cheeks, rending their gar- 
ments, throwing dust upon their heads, 
rolling upon the earth and beating 
their heads against the ground, utter- 
ing the bitterest complaints and break- 
ing out into the -most passionate 
lamentations.” To the Christian 
death was but a sleep. Jesus had 


the grave. Their deceased friends 
would also rise again. In verse 13. 
the three MSS.:read, we would not 
have you, instead of, I would not have | 
ou. 

14-18. This passage gives a picture 
of the common resurrection at the 
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15 which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 
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For this we say 


unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them 
16 which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
_ 17 the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we 
18 ever be with the Lord. Wherefore, comfort one another with 


these words. 


CHAPTER -V. 


The Coming of Christ and the Renewed Exhortations. of the Apostle. 


But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need 


2 that I write unto you. 


3 day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. 


For yourselves know perfectly, that the 


For when 


coming of the Lord. It describes the 
scene under similar circumstances as 
those given in I Cor. xv. 51-57. It is 
a scenic display, similar to the imagery 
in Matt. xxv. 31-46. There Christ is 
represented as a judge seated on his 
throne, here he is a great captain com- 
ing as with the voice of the trumpet 
of God, attended by angels and arch- 
angels, reanimating the dead to life, as 
a sleeping host is roused by the bugle- 
call of the morning. In this mighty 
throng none will be overlooked or 
neglected. Those still living would 
not prevent or as the word here sig- 
‘nifies anticipate, or precede those who 
had already passed on before the 
advent of Christ. But the living 
would join the departed in the great 
transformation, and be caught up 
together with them to that celestial 
sphere, where they would meet their 
Lord and be forever with him. This 
is the imagery and poetry of the resur- 
rection as conceived by Paul who was 
not only a Christian apostle but who 
bad also been trained in the Rabbini- 


cal modes of thought. But the poetry 
and imagery are none the less true 
because they are such. These were 
but the external forms in which the 
truth was embodied in a large and 
flowing way. This heavenly vision 
was to be the comfort of those who 
had lost their friends, and their own 
cheer and support in the hour of death. 


CHAPTER V.~ 


1-3. Zhe times and the seasons. The 
first referring to the longer periods, 
and the latter to the’ shorter, or what 
we call the crises, or set times. Acts 
i. 7, Mark xiii. 32. The coming of 
Christ is described as his presence, 
parousia, which is used four times in 
this epistle, chap. ii. 19, iii. 13, iv. 15, 
v. 23, At this time the church seems 
to have been fluttered with an unusual 
excitement at the rapid approach as 
was supposed of the advent of Christ 
to judgment. But if Jesus could say, 
that of that day and that hour know- 
eth no man, no, not the angels which 
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they shall say, Peace and safety; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with child; and 
they shall not escape. But ye brethren, are not in darkness, 
that that day should overtake you as a thief. Ye are all the 5 
children of light, and the children of the day: we are not of the 
night, nor of darkness. Therefore let us not sleep, as do 
others: but let us watch and be sober. For they that sleep, 
sleep in the night; and they that be drunken, are drunken in 
the night. But let us, who are of the day, be sober, putting on 
the breastplate of faith and love; and for an helmet, the hope 


of salvation. 


whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with him. 
Wherefore, comfort yourselves together, and edify one another, 1 


are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father, how much less could his 
followers presume upon precisely dat- 
ing that great consummation. Farrar 
says, “the divine and steady light of 
history first made clear to the church 
that our Lord’s prophetic warnings as 
to his return applied primarily to the 
close of the Jewish dispensation, and 
the winding up of all the past, and the 
inauguration of the last great zon of 
God’s dealings with mankind.” So 
cometh as a thief in the night. This 
illustration no doubt refers to a similar 
one used by Jesus in Matt. xxiv. 43. 
When they shall say, peace and safety, 
etc. Is. xiii. 8, John xvi. 21: Where 
_ the same illustration is used to describe 
the suddenness and fearfulness of im- 
pending changes. 

4-7. The burden of the Apostle was 
watchfulness. If a great catastrophe 
was at hand, it was befitting that they 
should be awake and sober and pre- 
pared to meet the crisis. His brethren 
would have no excuse forthey had 
been forewarned. If theSiirprise was 
sprung upon them, like the coming of 
a thief or sudden access of travail, 
they would be doubly culpable. Zhey 
that sleep—in the night, etc. There was 
a time to sleep and a time to wake. 


For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to 9 
obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that, 


There were duties of the day, and 
duties of the night; and they must not | 
be caught unawares, through a too easy 
confidence and lack of caution. They 
that be drunken are drunken in the 
night. Among the ancients it was 
felt to be disgraceful to be seen intoxi- — 
cated in the day time. 

8. Putting on the breastplate of faith 
and love, etc. The Sinaitic MS. omits 
and love. The comparisons used in this 
verse are expanded to greater length. 
Eph. vi. 11-17. The helmet covered 
the head, the breastplate the heart, 
the two most vital parts. 

Q-I1. God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, etc. These words had not a 
general but a specific meaning. The 
coming visitation of wrath to the 
Jewish people would be escaped, by 
those who took refuge in Christ, while 
those who hardened their hearts 
against the admonitions of the spirit, 
the course of providence, and the 
warnings of God’s prophets, would 
fall with their falling city and nation. 
No reference is made in this passage 
to any election of some or rejection of 
others by the general sovereignty of 
God, but to the specific case of the 
time of Paul. Whether we wake or 
sleep, i. €., whether’ we are living or 
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m even as also ye do. And we beseech you, brethren, to know 
them which labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, 


13 and admonish you: and to esteem them very highly in love for 


14 their work’s sake. 


And be at peace among yourselves. 


Now 


we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, comfort 
he feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men. 
15 See that none render evil for evil unto any man; but ever follow 
%6 that which is good, both among yourselves, and to all men. Re- 


8 joice evermore. 


Pray without ceasing. 


In every thing give 


dead. When the decisive hour is 
struck, it would make no difference 
with us if we are in Christ and pro- 
tected by his shield. Comfort your- 
selues together. All this is for comfort 
and cheer to save us from the agita- 
tions of fear and despair, and steady 
the soul in an immovable peace and 
union with Christ. And these conso- 
lations should be matters of mutual 
encouragement and edification, should 
build them up in the Christian charac- 
ter, and make them equal to all the 
duties and trials of their life. 

12, 13. Anow them which labor 
among you, etc. This is-a direction to 
pay proper respect and sympathy to 
the preachers, apostles and elders who 
are ministering to them in spiritual 
things. They-were to be appreciated, 
respected and loved for their work’s 
sake. Very highly, more intensive, 
above measure. Be at peace among 
yourselves. No precept could be more 
exigent or applicable in a community 
like this, composed of sucha variety 
of materials, Jews and Gentiles, rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, of all 
classes, conditions and characters. A 
Christian church is the most com- 
prehensive of institutions, gathering 
members from all classes and parties 
of the body politic and social. 

14,15. Zhe weak, the feeble minded, 
little souls. He then proceeds to 
show-how peace can be possible in 
such a mosaic work of organization, 
such a heterogeneous combination of 
materials as go to make up the Chris- 
tian church. It was by infusing the 
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fidelity, consolation, helpfulness, pa- 
tience, forbearance from evil, persever- 
ance in good, which characterized 
Christ; v. 18. The study and prac- 
tice of such qualities and virtues affor- 
ded the only solution to the church 
problem. It was so in the first 
century, and it is so in the nineteenth. 
Among yourselves. Or better, to one 
another. 

16. Rejoice evermore. This was the 
exultant word of this, probably the 
earliest of Paul’s epistles, and was 
also found in one of the latest, that to 
the Philippians, which is a song of joy 
and thankfulness from beginning to 
end. “Rejoice in the Lord always 
and again I say rejoice.” 

17. Pray without ceasing. Meaning 
of course not the overt act of prayer 
at all times but the perpetual attitude 
of reverence, love and sense of de- 
pendence which constitute the essence 
of devotion. The spirit of prayer 
like the fire on the old Hebrew altar 
was never to be put out. Lev. vi. 13._ 
Tholuck says, “there is a prayer of 
the faithful which like the pulse in the 
arteries never ceases day or night, 
though no human ear perceives it, 
and in this inmost silent prayer they 
ever cry, Abba, Father.” 

18. Jz every thing give thanks: for 
this is the will of God, etc. The three 
clauses, perpetual rejoicing, verse. 16, 
ceaseless prayer, verse 17, thankful- 
ness in every thing, verse 18, are set 
forth as the trinity of excellences, the 
great affirmative lines of effort and 
progress which are worthy of being 
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thanks: for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning 


you. Quench not the Spirit. 


Despise not prophesyings. 33 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. Abstain from 3% 


all appearance of evil. 


And the very God of peace sanctify 23 


you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do 24 


it. Brethren, pray for us. Greet all the brethren with an holy 33 


called the willof God in Christ the 
highest expression of the divine bene- 
ficence to man. 

19. Quench not the spirit. This may 
have a general or a special applica- 
tion. It may either signify that they 
should not extinguish those spiritual 
intimations which rise in every man’s 
bosom, or that they should not from a 
dread of enthusiasm repress those 
spiritual and free utterances which 
were made by zealous exhorters in the 
church. 

20. Despise not prophesyings. These 
are explained in t Cor. xiv. Dr. Noyes 
interprets prophesyings as utterings of 
inspired speakers, with no special 
references to predictions. 

21. Prove all things, etc. Here are 
the two precepts of conservatism and 
progress, the spirit of inquiry and 
adherence to truth already gained. 
But Neander supposes the precept 
applicable particularly to the time of 
Paul, that vigorous season of new- 
springing life and enthusiasm which 
characterized the early church. What 
Paul exhorts them to do, was to test 
every thing communicated by the 
prophets and separate the good from 
the bad. 

22. Abstain from all appearance of 
evil. Or better from every kind of 
evil. Safety consisted in abstinence. 
They could only be secure when they 
stood at a distance from every kind of 
moral wrong. 

23. Your whole spirit and soul and 
body. This refers to that three-fold 
division of human nature made by 
some Greek philosophers and Jewish 
Rabbis. The spirit, wvedua, was the 


rational, spiritual principle in man, 
the summit of his nature. The soul, 
wuxyn, was the sensitive nature and 
included life, the senses and appetites. 
The body or flesh, odpe, was the 
animal part of man which he had in 
common with the beasts of the earth, 
the base of man’s nature. All these 
powers were worthy and necessary to 
the perfection of man in the present 
state of existence, and all were to be 
preserved in harmony with the will of 
God in expectation of the coming of 
the Master. 

24-26. Sure pledges had been given, 
that all that had been promised would 
be fulfilled, and no apprehension need 
exist that his will would be defeated. 
Brethren pray for us. Tf the disciples 
were dependent on the Apostle, the 
Apostle was also dependent on the 
disciples. Intercessory prayer was 
always encouraged in the epistles. In 
that vast network of cause and effect 
which covers the universe no one can 
conjecture how far-reaching may be 
the humblest petition in influencing 
the condition and destiny of the soul. 
Take for example the prayer of Jesus, 
Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do. It may not have 
brought to repentance and to con- 
version his hard-hearted executioners, 
but who can venture to compute the 
influence of that one petition in soften- 
ing the hearts of men, bringing heaven 
and earth nearer together and even 
reaching at some time however distant 
those for whom he originally prayed, 
and effecting their reconciliation? 
Greet all the brethren with a holy kiss. 
To kiss was the common Oriental 
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27 kiss. I charge you by the Lord that this epistle be read unto 
28 all the holy brethren. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 


with you. Amen. 


The first epistle unto the Thessalonians was written from 


Athens. 


i 


greeting. It was to be a Christian, 
not a worldly act in the Apostle’s 
precept. Early in the history of the 
church it was done without discrimi- 
nation of sex, but later to foil tempta- 
tion and escape the calumny of the 
world in public salutations, women 
were only allowed to kiss women and 
men, men. 

27, 28. The Sinaitic and Vatican 
MSS. omit holy before brethren. 7hat 
this epistle be read, etc. Much of the 
seer and prophet as Paul had, he 


could scarcely have anticipated the 
time when his spontaneous and almost 
extemporaneous letters, struck off in 
the heat of the moment, would consti- 


‘tute nearly one-third of the New Tes- 


tament and be preached upon, com- 
mented upon, and read unto all the 
holy brethren thrqughout Christen- 
dom. He ends his glowing epistle 
with his usual gracious benediction. 
The best authorities omit amen, and 
give as the subscription simply jst Zo 
the Thessalonians. 


Pelee DL CTO N 


LO THE 


SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, 


ORDER OF THE TWO EPISTLES., 


The second epistle is by Grotius, Baur, Davidson, and others 
placed as the first; but the arguments are insufficient to change 
the prevailing opinion. In the second epistle Paul evidently seeks 
to correct the erroneous impression which the first epistle made 
in regard to the immediate advent of Christ. The ablest writers 
on the epistles of Paul and his biography, Conybeare, Howson, 
Jowett, Ellicott, and Farrar maintain the usual order, 


DATE AND PLACE. 


Macknight assigns a. D. 52, other writers A. D. 53 or A. D. 54, 
This epistle seems to have been composed shortly after the first, 
as a species of supplement and refers to it as very recent. The 
place of its composition was probably Corinth, where the first 
epistle was written. Paul still had Silvanus and Timotheus with 
him. The subscription at the end of the epistle which says it was 
written from Athens’ is unreliable, not being found in the best 
manuscripts except the Alexandrian. 


AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS, 


The external evidence from references or quotations from 
245 
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Polycarp A. D. 147—A. D. 167, Justin Martyr A. D. 160 or A. D. 166, 
Ireneus A. D. 177—A. D. 192, Tertullian A.D. 220—A. D. 240, 
Clement of Alexandria A. D, 220 attest not only the existence of 
the epistle at those periods but also imply its general circulation 
and acceptance long before, since it must have been popularly 
received to be thus referred to. It is also found in Marcion’s list 
A. D. 140, canon of Muratori A. D. 180, old Latin version A. D. 170, 
the old Syriac version A. D. 200. The internal character also and 
style of the epistle confirm its Pauline origin. The genius of 
Paul was so unique and his spirit so individual, his idiosyncracies 
so peculiar and marked, that no forger or imitator could have 
succeeded in imposing a counterfeit upon the world. 


THE 


"SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THEAPOSTLE 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Paul rejoicesin the Faithfulness of the Thessalonian Church, and assures 
them that the Coming of Christ was not close at hand. 


Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the church of the 
Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ : 


2 Grace unto you, and peace, from God our Father and the Lord 


3 Jesus Christ. 


We are bound to thank God always for you, 


brethren, as it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceed- 


ingly, and the charity of every one of you all toward each other 


, aboundeth: so that we ourselves glory in you in the churches 


of God, for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and 


s tribulations that ye endure: which isa manifest token of the 
righteous judgment of God, that ye may be counted worthy of 


CHAPTER I. 


I, 2. The Apostle associates Silas 
and Timothy with~ himself in the 
salutation as in the first epistle, indi- 
cating probably that the two were 
written near together. A similar 
address to the church is also used. 

3, 4. Your faith groweth exceedingly. 
Two verses of high eulogy are given 
here for the advancing faith and charity 
of his Macedonian friends, and the 
patient endurance with which they 
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met the storm of persecution and trial. 
These sentences are highly character- 
istic of the Apostle’s style, and stamp 
the epistle as his genuine production. 

5, 6. Manifest token of the righteous 
judgment of God, etc. The point in 
these two verses is that the noble 
spirit with which they endured the 
shock of tribulation, gave earnest 
that they would be vindicated by the 
righteous decision and retribution of 
God who would restore the innocent 
and punish the guilty after his own 
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the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer: seeing it is a. 6m 
righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them 
that trouble you: and to you, who are troubled, rest with us, 7 
when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that 8 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 9 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power ; when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to 10 
be admired in all them that believe (because our testimony 
among you was believed) in that day. Wherefore also we pray x 
always for you, that our God would count you worthy of this 
calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness, and the 
work of faith with power: that the name of our Lord Jesus 12 
Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in him, according to the 


grace of our God, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


grand style. There was nothing 
strange in this for it was the righteous 
thing for God to do. 

7,10. This vindication would take 
place at the coming of Christ, what- 
ever and whenever that might be. Zz 
flaming fire taking vengeance. Not 
that God literally is vindictive or takes 
vengeance, for such attributes are in- 
consistent with the character of God, 
but on the human side such was ¢he 
aspect of the administration of the 
divine government. In reality all 
God’s punishments and retributions 
are dictated by love and mercy and 
are for the highest benefit of the suf- 
ferer. Jesus himself in Matt. xxiv. and 
xxv. had invoked the most tremendous 
agencies of nature, earthquakes, light- 
nings, the shaking of the powers of 
the heavens, sun, moon and stars, and 
everlasting fire, to indicate the stupen- 
dous moral and political revolutions, 
the sifting and sorting of men, good 
from bad, and the punishment of the 
wicked and the reward of the right- 
eous, which would ensue upon the 
setting up of his kingdom among men 
here and hereafter. We spoil this fine 


imagery by cutting it down to literal 
prose, and destroy its great signifi- 
cance. These pictorial representations 
are a species of object lesssons on a 
magnificent scale. But the faithful 
Thessalonians need not tremble with 
fear at these oncoming events, the 
persecution of the heathen, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the overthrow 
of the temple, for their invincible faith - 
and goodness would bring them sup- 
port and protection in the great day of 
the Lord. Punished with everlasting 
destruction. No justice is done to~ 
such phrases by a literal interpreta- 
tion. Not annihilation is meant here 
or extinction of being and conscious- 
ness, but that wretchedness and dead- 
ening of the moral and spiritual senses, 
which is produced by sin for an indefi- 
nitely long period and for which death 
is the most adequate term and symbol. 

11, 12. He follows up the doctrine 
of the coming kingdoni with earnest 
exhortations that they should walk 
worthy of their high vocation. He 
gives them full assurance that his 
prayers were unceasing and earnest, 
and that God would not fail them in 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Apostle seeks to quiet the Minds of his Friends in Thessalonica and 
assures them that the Coming of Christ was of Uncertain Date, and that 


Important Events would precede it. 


Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 

2 Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto him, that ye 
_ be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, 
nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ 


3 is at hand. Let on’man deceive you by any means: for that 


day shall not come, except there come a falling away first, and 


the great consummation. Fulfil all 
the good pleasure of his goodness. 
Blackwell says, “this is the shortest 
and the most charming emphatical 
representation that is anywhere to be 
found of that immense graciousness 
and admirable benignity of God which 
no words or thoughts can fully express, 
but was never so happily and so fully 
expressed as here.” 


CHAPTER II. 


1, 2. By the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Or concerning the com- 
ing, etc. Shaken in mind, or agitated 
or shaken to and fro as a reed in the 
wind, or a ship tossed on the water. 
As we should say, be not thrown from 
your balance. Wor by letier as Srom 
us. This is thought to refer to some 
forged letter which had been employed 
to terrify the Thessalonians with the 
apprehension of the immediate coming 
of the Lord. Or as others think the 
Apostle himself in the previous epistle 
had awakened those~ fears which he 
now sought to tranquilize. Baur 
objects to the Pauline origin of this 
epistle because it does not wear the 
usual character of Paul’s dogmatic 
writings, and has nothing about justifi- 
cation or atonement or predestination. 
But dogma is palpable here; it is that 
of the second advent of Christ, which 
whether near or remote, or however 


conceived, was a very positive doctrine 
in the early church and has never 
wholly died out since. 

3. That day shall not come. These 
words are wholly supplied by the 
translators, but the form of sentence 
in the original implies such an addi- 
tional member, else the sense would 
not be complete. It is one of the 
numerous instances of the broken 
sentences of Paul in which a certain 
grammatical construction is begun, 
which is not fully carried out, but 
dropped, one limb or member being 
wanting. Lxcept there come a falling 
away first. Literally, an apostasy. 
The Apostle gives assurance that they 
need not dread the immediate catas- 
trophe, because certain other events 
would occur in the interim, and he 
goes on to state what they would be. 
Great uncertainty and controversy ex- 
ist as to who are meant by the man of 
sin, and the mystery of iniquity, v. 7, 
and “he who now letteth,” “and that 
Wicked.” In general it may be said 
that it was Antichrist. The language 
is veiled to avoid coming into direct 
conflict with the Roman authority, 
Probably the Apostle refers to Sibyl- 
line verses, in which Claudius the 
Roman Emperor is represented as set- 
ting himself up as the Deity, and 
that he would be destroyed. This im- 
personation of heathenism seems to 
have taken the title of Beliar; as the 
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the son of perdition; who 4 


opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of 


God, shewing himself that he is God. 


Remember ye not, that 5 


when I was yet with you, I told you these things? And now 
ye know what withholdeth that he might be revealed in his 
time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he 7 
who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 
And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall s 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 


brightness of his coming: even him, whose coming is after the 9 


working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, 


Sibylline books say, “from the race 
of Czesars at last shall Beliar come.” 
Claudius had probably attempted to 
set up his image in the temple at 
Jerusalem as if he were God, v. 4. 
But this impious act was unjustly in 
history charged back on Caligula, the 
preceding Emperor. 

4. So that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God. Referring to the at- 
tempt above mentioned of Claudius, 
which to a Jew would be the most 
awful of desecrations. 

-7. Remember ye not, etc. Paul 
had made the above a subject of 
discussion with the Thessalonians 
while he was with them, to which he 
now refers. /7e who now Jletleth will 
Zet. The word Ze¢ is used in the old 
English sense of hinder or prevent. 
Who this personage was is variously 
conjectured. It may have been the 
philosopher Seneca, who had some 
influence of restraint over Nero, the 
emperor, reigning at the time of Paul, 
or it may have been Agrippa. 

8. Then shall that Wicked be re- 
vealed. The difficulties of this whole 
passage have been explained by Prof. 
Huidekoper in his “ Judaism at Rome,” 
and the criticism accepted by Mr. 
Sharps that by the Wicked or lawless 
one was signified the Emperor, as the 
personification of heathenism, who 
would shortly be destroyed. With 


the brightness of his coming. Through- 
out this passage concerning the com- 
ing and. kingdom of Christ, there is a 
commingling of physical imagery with 
moral and spiritual truths and princi- 
ples that renders it difficult to fasten 
upon any one event or phenomenon 
as the one referred to by the Apostle. 
The diversity of interpretations rang- 
ing through Jews and Gentiles, Popes 
and Papists, Roman Emperors and 
modern heresies, the corruptions of 
the church and the tyrannies and 
usurpations of the world, proves how 
hard it is for the most sagacious 
critics to arrive at any conclusion 
entiely satisfactory. So that one of 
the latestzgnd most learned of them, 
Farrar, > A as to the precise details, 
considerin# the utter want of unani- 
mity among interpreters I am content 
to say with St. Augustine, I confess 
that I am entirely ignorant what the 
Apostle meant.” The bright manifes- 
tation of the truth of Christianity would 
he the instrument to meet and over- 
come the mystery of iniquity, whether 
in the form of a personal emperor, the 
leaven of heathenism, the heresies of 
the church, or the prevailing wicked- 
ness and impiety of the world. 

g-11. Working of Satan, i. e., the 
Antichristian power, the adversary. 
Deceivableness of unrighteousness. 
Matt. xxiv. 11, 24. As Winer para- 
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x0 and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that per- 
ish ; because they received not the love of the truth, that they 
mn might be saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong 
x2 delusion, that they should believe a lie: that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
x3 eousness. But we are bound to give thanks alway to God for 
you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the 
beginning chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
144 Spirit, and belief of the truth: whereunto he called you by our 
gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
15 Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which 
x6 ye have been taught, whether by word, or our epistle. Now 


our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our Father, 
which hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting consolation 

17 and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish 
you in every good word and work. 


————E an 


phrases it, deceit leading to unright- 
eousness. God shall send them 
strong delusion. Conformably to Ori- 
ental style in which what God permits, 
he is spoken of as ordaining, and all 
things good and bad are attributed 
to his providence and government. 
Is. xlv. 7. Shall there be evil in the 
city, and the Lord hath not done it? 
Amos iii. 6. 

12. That they all might be damned, 
or, as Farrar has it, condemned, or 
judged. Their condemnation was that 
light had come into the world and 
they loved darkness rather than light. 

13, 14. God hath from the beginning 
chosen you, etc. Paul’s doctrine of 
foreordination and predestination is 
reconcilable with the free agency of 
man, and the choice of the human will 
within the limits of the overruling 
providence and government of God. 
To the obtaining of the glory of our 


Lord Jesus Christ. The enthusiasm 
of the Apostle was satisfied only with 
the most intense terms when he spoke 
of the results of the Gospel, such as 
glory, joy, everlasting consolation, the 
peace of God, etc. And as a pledge 
for these great moral results he intro- 
duces in almost every verse these 
mighty personages, God and the Lord 
and Christ, to back up his promises 
and make assurance doubly sure. 

15-17. Therefore brethren stand fast, 
etc. They were not to be driven 
about by every wind of doctrine. 
Having once planted their feet on the 
rock of ages, they were to stand, and 
having done all to stand fast. Look- 
ing to these sources of spiritual light 
and comfort they had no occasion for 
apprehension, but could rely on per- 
petual supplies of spiritual help and 
establishment in every worthy resolu- 
tion and righteous labor. 
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Lit: 


The Apostle concludes with Encouragements and Exhortations. 


FINALLY, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord may 
have free course, and be glorified, even as it is with you; and 2 
that we may be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men: 
for all men have not faith. But the Lord is faithful, who shall 3 


stablish you, and keep you from evil. And we have confidence 


in the Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do the 


things which we command you. 


And the Lord direct your 5 


hearts into the love of God, and into the patient waiting for 


CHAPTER III. 


1. May have free course and be glori- 
fied. Or may run and be glorified or 
crowned; in reference to the games in 
which the successful competitor after 
the contest received special honors 
and rewards. 

2. That we may be delivered, etc. 
He asks the prayers of the brethren 
not only that the word might be suc- 
cessfully proclaimed and received, but 
that its apostles and agents might 
escape the plots and persecutions of 
hostile Jews and Gentiles, of which he 
had already had frequent and cruel 
experience. A// men have not faith. 
Some are deficient in the prime con- 
dition, viz.: faith, for receiving Christi- 
anity. Skepticism may become a 
habit like other habits. In order to 
receive any benefit from any object of 
pursuit, art, science, literature, reli- 
gion, we must first believe that there is 
a great good therein which we can 
secure. Christianity is not different in 
this respect from the other blessings 
of life. It does not drop into the 
souls of men like rich, ripe fruit with- 
out thought, study, effort or prayer. 
We must first believe in the treasure 
hidden in the field before we shall 
dig for it. When we believe that the 
gospel has a blessing for us, then we 


shall seek it with our whole heart, 
soul, mind, and strength. 

3. But the Lord is faithful, ete. 
Man may waver but God is steadfast. 
Man may not believe in God but God 
believes in man. When man comes 
short of his duty and his strongest 
resolutions are scattered to the winds, 
then the Lord, “the strong-siding 
champion,” comes to the rescue. So 
Paul believed, experienced, and taught 
with all his heart, and that faith was 
mighty for the pulling down of the 
strong-holds of sin and building up the 
heavenly kingdom. 

4, 5. We have confidence, etc. Here 
faith takes another turn, finding an 
object of trust not only in God but 
also in man, the child of God, and 
this man-ward faith was necessary as 
well as God-ward faith. That ye both 
do and will do. The Vatican MS. 
reads, that ye both have done and do 
and will do. Jowett says, “it is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul to admonish 
under the form of praise. As in 
familiar language we say, I am sure 
you will not do it. with the meaning 
you ought not to do it. So the Apos- 
tle is confident of his Thessalonian 
converts, meaning thereby to establish 
them in the faith.” Ze patient wait- 
ing for Christ. Noyes renders it 
perseverance in the cause of Christ or 
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Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our 


Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition 


7 which he. received of us. 


For yourselves know how ye ought 


to follow us: for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among 


8 you; neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but 


wrought with labour and travail night and day, that we might 


9 not be chargeable to any of you: not because we have not 


power, but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to follow 


to US. 


For even when we were with you, this we commanded you, 


1 that if any would not work, neither should he eat. For we hear 


the perseverance of Christ, i. e., such 
as he exhibited in his life. 

6. In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Meaning, I solemnly enjoin 
you in the name of Christ, 1. e., with 
the great authority, spirit and word of 
Christ. Withdraw yourselves from 
every brother, etc. Nothing like the 
pangs and penalties of modern excom- 
munication seem to have been known 
to the fraternity and fellowship of the 
ancient church. The brethren with- 
draw themselves from the culprit 
rather than the culprit from them. 
Harsher measures belong to later peri- 
ods of the church when the secular 
arm was invoked to carry the ecclesi- 
astical sentence into execution, and 
“acts of faith” as they were called with 
a ghastly significance and irony, were 
the doom of the unbelieving and 
disobedient. 

7-9. Nor was the Apostle himself so 
imperfect or defective that he could 
not hold up the mirror of his own 
conduct in which they might see their 
duty reflected, and whatever was un- 
worthy or vile rebuked and shamed. 
If pride found any last resting place 
in a soul so consecrated, it was that he 
maintained an honest independence by 
industry and sacrifice night and day, 
though all the while he might have 
claimed the rights of an apostie as a 
laborer worthy of his hire, and that 
preaching the Gospel he was entitled 
to live of the Gospel. 


10. When we were with you, this we 
commanded you. He gavethem no new 
injunction now, it was the same advice 
he had given them since their first 
acquaintance. The church at first 
gathered not many wise after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, but 
the poor and humble, slaves, artisans, 
women, soldiers, and they must still 
labor to support themselves and those 
dependent upon them. And the church 
was no chapel of ease, no saint’s rest, 
no castle of indolence where the disci- 
ples could live without work. The 
Apostle did a glorious service for all 
time and for all men by wedding in 
perpetual bands heavenly mindedness 
and honest industry, the genuine 
labors for a livelihood with the lofty 
faith of the Christian. Jf any woud 
not work neither should he eat. Benson 
says this seems to have been a proverb 
both among Jews and heathen. Paul 
was a good political economist in 
precept as well as in practice. He 
would drive from the hive all the 


‘drones and make a religious life not 


less but more stringent, in what are 
called sometimes the minor morals of 
faithful labor, honest industry, faithful- 
ness in the least duties as well as in 
the greatest. His own shining exam- 
ple led the way and made it easy for 
those who had to work for their living 
to follow the Apostle. 

11-13. Working not at all but are 
busy bodies. In the original there is a 
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that there are some which walk among you disorderly, working 


not at all, but are busybodies. 


Now them that are such we 1 


command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quiet- 
ness they work, and eat their own bread. But ye, brethren, be 13 


not weary in well-doing. 


And if any man obey not our word 14 


by this epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, 
that he may be ashamed. Yet count him not as an enemy, but 15 


admonish him as a brother. 


Now the Lord of peace himself 16 — 


give you peace always by all means. The Lord be with you all. 
The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is the token 17 


in every epistle: so I write. 
Christ be with you all. Amen. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus 18 


The second epistle to the Thessalonians, was written from 


Athens. 


play upon words, a species of apostolic 
punning, doing nothing but overdoing. 
As Crosby translates, busy not at all, 
but are busy bodies; or as Conybeare 
more sharply says, busy bodies who 
do no business. Lxhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He brings the mightiest 
motive to bear upon the humblest 
duty; religion was to sanctify eating 
and drinking and working. Be sot 
weary in well doing. Or literally in 
doing beautifully. The Apostle ad- 
vises not only working but putting a 
fine spirit into work. Working grace- 
fully, beautifully, mingling with life the 
aesthetic principle. It was the eulogy 


on Christ by those who beheld his. 


actions, that he did all things beauti- 
fully. Mark vii. 37. 

14,15. Zhzts efistle, or the epistle, 
meaning the epistle sent to them. 
flave no company with him. See 
remarks on v. 6. Admonish him as a 
brother. Though behaving bad he did 
not cease to be a man and have what 
Dr. Tuckerman called with a sagacious 
faith, “moral remains,” and if he ever 
was to be recovered it must be by 
approaching him on the friendly side 
of his nature. 

16. Zhe Lord of peace, etc. The Lord 


be with you, etc. Not easily does the 
Apostle Jet go the mighty hand of 
heaven that guides and uplifts him. 
Seldom does a verse pass by that he 
does not invoke the Father or Jesus, 
God or the Lord. More than forty 
times within this epistle he strengthens 
his argument or his exhortation by 
this lofty appeal, and in this mood his 
thought takes on somewhat of the 
breadth and generosity of the beings. 
with whom he comes into communion. 
As when he says peace always, every- 
where be with you all. Déapantos, 
panti, pantone. 

17,18. Salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand. As Farrar says, “having 
dictated so far— probably to his faith- 
ful Timothy —the Apostle himself 
takes the pen, for the use of which 
his weak sight so little fitted him, and 
bending over the papyrus writes: The 
salutation of me Paul, etc.” The 
object of this autographic signature 
was to assure the Thessalonians that 
the epistie was his genuine work, not 
a forgery. He is supposed to have 
been prompted to this act, Col. iv. 18, 
Gal. vi. 11, by some instance of fraud- 
ulent imposition. Amex is omitted by 
Tischendorf. 
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TIMOTHY, 


Timothy was a native of Lystra or Derbe in Lycaonia, the son 
of a Greek father and a Hebrew mother. His mother’s name was 
Eunice, and his grandmother’s Lois. He was one of the earliest, 
most important, and Peete companions of Paul, who calls him 
“his dearly beloved son.” Drawing his blood from two great 
races, Hebrew and Greek, he was well fitted to be a missionary 
both to Greece and Judea or the Jews in foreign countries. After 
laboring in the churches of Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaia, 
he was at this time, near the close of Paul’s career, placed over 
the church in Ephesus of which Eusebius says he was reported to 
have been the first bishop. To follow his exact movements, from 
Asia Minor to Macedonia, Achaia, and Rome, back and forth, 
and trace his connection with the journeys and imprisonments of 
Paul, has afforded an ample field for speculation and discussion 
to critics and commentators. Two of the reputed epistles of 
Paul are addressed to Timothy and five are associated with his 
name. 


DATE OF THE EPISTLE, 


Neander and several scholars reverse the order of the two 
epistles to Timothy, putting the second first, and the first second. 
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Those who believe the epistle to be genuine and authentic, assign 
various years as its date, from a. D. 60 to A. D. 66, but the exact 
time is beyond recall. 


PLACE, 


The received version in the subscription to the epistle says, “it . 
was written from Laodicea which is the chiefest city of Phrygia 
Pacatiana.” Different writers assign Macedonia, Crete and 
Nicopolis, probably a city of Epirus, as places of its composition. 
This point also cannot now be certainly determined. 


GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY. 


All the Pastoral epistles as they have been called, have 
been attacked by noted critics, especially by Baur, and his 
Tubingen School. Neander, Bleek and Davidson also seriously 
question the genuineness and authenticity of the first epistle 
to Timothy. The general grounds of rejection are that the 
style and language are unlike those of the other epistles assigned 
to Paul; that many words are found in the Pastoral epistles 
which do not occur in the other epistles written by Paul; 
and that heresies are condemned in these epistles which did not 
become developed till much later in the history of the Church. 
But except among extremists who question the genuineness and 
authenticity of almost all the other books of the New Testament 
as well, the first and second epistles to Timothy and the epistle to 
Titus and that to Philemon are regarded as undoubtedly the work 
of Paul, at a late period of his life, shortly before his martyrdom. 
The current of sentiment in these epistles, the broken character 
of the style, eminently Pauline, the urgent exhortations, the tact 
and particularity of advice, even the alleged waning vigor of 
style natural to Paul the aged prisoner, all comport with the 
theory of their Pauline origin. The epistles to Timothy are inclu- 
ded in the Pauline list, in the Peshito version and the canon of 
Muratori. Eusebius places them among the acknowledged books 
of the New Testament. Their authority is admitted by Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria. Phrases like those in 
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these epistles are found in Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and Theophilus of Antioch. But some exceptions existed early. 
Origen speaks of some who rejected the 2 Tim. from the canon 
because the apocryphal names of Jannes and Jambres were intro- 
duced. The heretic Tatian, rejected the epistles to Timothy, but 
the Gnostics, Marcion, Basilides and others, rejected all the 
Pastoral epistles. 


OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE, 


The purpose of Paul was to encourage his son Timothy as he 
was soon to succeed him in the Christian work, to strengthen him 
for the trials and duties before him, and lay a solemn charge upon 
him to make full proof of his ministry, and persevere unto the 


end, fighting the good fight of faith and laying hold on eternal 


life. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Apostle salutes Timothy and gives him a Charge concerning his 
ministry. 


Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the commandment of God 
2 our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ, which is our hope ; unto 
Timothy, my own son in the faith; Grace, mercy, and peace, 


3from God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord. 


As I 


besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Mace- 
donia, that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other 
4 doctrine, neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, 
which minister questions, rather than godly edifying which is in 


CHAPTER I. 


1, 2. An apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Paul vindicates his office, as not self 
chosen or self imposed, but entrusted 
to him by higher powers. Our Saviour. 
This term is usually applied to Jesus; 
but here to God. Chap. ii. 3, iv. 10; 
Titus i. 3, ii. 10, iii. 4; Jude, 25. Ady 
son in the faith. ‘Niner renders it, 
genuine in the faith. 

3. As L besought thee to abide still at 
Ephesus. It appears that Paul and 
Timothy had labored together in 
Ephesus, and that Timothy remained 
there while Paul went to Macedonia, 
Acts xx. I, after his being driven out 
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of Asia Minor by a mob. See intro- 
duction to the epistle. The whole air 
of the epistle indicates that it was 
written not early but late in the min- 
istry of Paul, at a period when causes 
had an opportunity to produce their 
effects, and when the church had ex- 
isted long enough to ripen those seeds 
of discontent and diversity of opinions 
and departures from the simplicity of 
Christ, against which the Apostle en- 
joins and encourages Timothy to con- 
tend. Vo other doctrine, i. €., none 
other than he had taught himself, the 
Christianity of Christ. 

4. Fables and endless genealogies. 
By the latter were either meant Jewish 
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Now the end of the commandment is charity 5 


out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 


unfeigned: from which some having swerved, have turned aside 
unto vain jangling; desiring to be teachers of the law; under- 
standing neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm. But 
we know that the law is good if a man use it lawfully ; knowing 


o aon a 


this, that the law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 


lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for 


unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers, and murderers of 
mothers, for manslayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile 10 
themselves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for per- 


jured persons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary 
to sound doctrine, according to the glorious gospel of the x 
blessed God which was committed to my trust. And I thank wz 


traditions or fictions of the emanations 
of the zons, which arose from the 
speculations of Gnosticism. And by 
fables was meant legendary tales or 
myths, which had little or no founda- 
tion in fact. Rather than godly edify- 
ing which ts in faith. The Sinaitic 
and Alexandrian MSS. read rather 
than God’s dispensation which is in 
faith. So do. Some words like these 
are necessary to complete the sentence 
which the writer began in verse third 
and which otherwise would lack its 
last member. 

5: The end cf the commandment, i. e., 
the purpose of the Gospel is far other- 
wise than to stir up needless questions, 
that are purely unpractical and have 
no real bearing on Christian life and 
character. But on the contrary, the 
main object of Christianity 1s to 
appeal to the spiritual nature of man, 
the conscience, the heart, and the 
capacity of faith, and thus secure the 
great practical end of trust, worship 
and morality. 

6,7. Turned aside unto vain jang- 
Jing. It is the effect of all great truths 
to unite men together, but these new 
teachers professing to recommend the 
law led to confusion and the multipli- 
cation of useless debates which de- 
stroyed the great moral movement of 


the Gospel to rectify the lives of men. 
The church instead of being a school 
of Christ, and uniting men. by educat- 
ing them to build up moral and spirit- 
ual characters, became an arena of 
acrimonious debate, in which the par- 
ties neither understood what they 
asserted, nor the subjects about which 
they made their assertions. 

8-11. For the moment he here takes 
the part of the law and shows what its 
proper use was. It was intended asa 
restraint to the evil rather than asa 
ministration to the good. It said thou 
shalt not do this or that, and therefore 
could not prompt to those elevated 
traits of character which were pro- — 
duced by positive truths. Zurderers 
of fathers, etc. Possibly, says Dr. 
Noyes, smiters of fathers, etc. The 
writer’s dark catalogue shows that he 
was a keen observer of the sins and 
crimes of society and knew how inef- 
fectual the law had been to accomplish 
a radical reformation. According to 
the glorious gospel, etc. The connec- 
tion is with the preceding phrase, . 
sound doctrine, i. e., the law set itself 
against every thing which conflicted 
with the teaching of the glorious Gos- 
pel. 

12-16. This is a passage of Paul’s 
autobiography; his confession and his 
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Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he 
13 counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry; who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I 
14 obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief: and 
the grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant with faith and 


1s love which is in Christ Jesus. 


This is a faithful saying, and 


worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 


x6 world to save sinners ; of whom I am chief. 


Howbeit, for this 


cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might shew 


forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should here- 


17 after believe on him to life everlasting. 


Now unto the King 


eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour and 


18 glory forever and ever. 


Amen. 


This charge I commit unto 


justification of himself. His character 
and career are a study. He analyzes 
his own character and motives. He 
verily thought he was doing God ser- 
vice, but his conscience was unenlight- 
ened. He went on blindly from a 
bald and bigoted sense of duty, like 
the persecutors of all time without 
qualifying that solitary instigation of 
conscience by reason, judgment, com- 
mon sense, and the better affections of 
the heart. Jjuriows. Doer of deeds 
of outrage and violence. He obtained 
mercy on the ground of his good 
intentions in spite of his ignorance, 
and low spiritual condition, and his 
faithfulness as an enemy gave pledge 
that he would be faithful as a friend. 
He was accordingly put in trust with 
the highest of all treasures, the Gospel 
‘of Christ. This accomplished two 
great purposes. It removed the most 
powerful and vindictive destroyer of 
the church and it supplied the new 
faith with its greatest apostle and 
missionary. The grace of our Lord was 
exceeding abundant. Wewas conscious 
what a stretch of mercy it was to 
snatch him as a brand from the burn- 
ing and send him forth as the instru- 
- ment of salvation to the Gentile world. 
This is a faithful saying, etc. In 
other words such conduct towards him 
was but carrying out the very spirit of 


the Gospel, which was to save sinners 
of which he was chief, and therefore 
all the more needed salvation, and 
therefore all the more received salva- 
tion. That in me first Jesus Christ 
might show forth all long suffering, etc. 
He stood out as an eminent example 
as the chief of sinners; of the three- 
fold distinction, sins of the flesh, sins 
of the world, or social sins, sins of the 
devil or spiritual sins, he had been 
chiefly guilty in the last, in pride, 
prejudice, bigotry and malignity, yet 
mercy triumphed over them all, and 
carried him off as its greatest trophy. 
A pattern to them which should hereaf- 
ter believe. This would be a pledge to 
all coming time that the greatest of 
sinners could be recovered, and the 
most prodigal of sons find a welcome 
when he returned to his father’s house 
and heart. 

17. The hing eternal, or the king of 
the ages. Forever and ever, unto the 
ages of the ages. Paul in the ecstasy 
of his redemption, thinking of the 
abyss from which he was rescued and 
the high ministry of usefulness and 
honor to which he was raised, could 
find no more fitting words to express 
his gratitude than this glowing doxol- 
By: : 

18, 19. This charge I commit unto 
thee. By this charge was meant, this 
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thee, son Timothy, according to the prophecies which went 
before on thee, that thou by them mightest war a good warfare ; 
holding faith, and a good conscience ; which some having put 19° 
away, concerning faith have made shipwreck: of whom is 20 
Hymeneus and Alexander; whom I have delivered unto Satan, 
that they may learn not to blaspheme. 


CHAPTER | II. 


Exhortations to Prayer and Proper Regulation of the Conduct of Women. 


I exnHort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men: for a 
kings, and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a 


cause, this Gospel, this whole mission 
and ministry of Christ. The encourag- 
ing auguries which had attended his 
introduction into the ministry would 
be sure to be fulfilled and he would 
war a good warfare, unlike others who 
instead of holding faith and a good 
conscience had made shipwreck of 
their faith, and were thus adrift “in 
the unfathomed sea of doubt.” 

20. Of whom is Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander. These persons are difficult to 
identify. See 2 Tim. ii. 
Acts xix. 33. It was natural that in 
casual letters many references would 
go unexplained and many names 
would remain but names, sominis 
stat imago. Whom I have delivered 
unto Satan, etc. Whether physical 
infliction, church censure or excommu- 
nication, or some unusual visitation of 
providence, is all unknown, and purely 
matter of conjecture. But the object 
is patent, it was not mere penalty or 
pain, but its object was remedial or as 
the text has it, that they might learn, 
i. e., that they might be recovered 
from their il] condition and character 
by discipline, as was Paul himself. 


GHAPTER sli. 


1. J exhort. Literally, call for, in- 
voke, suggest, urge. Be made for all 


17, lv. 143. 


men. We see here the liberal and 
cosmopolitan spirit of Christianity, 
transcending the limits of the Jewish 
exclusiveness. Paul himself, lately a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, had become 
emancipated into this spirit of univer- 
sal philanthropy. These prayers car- 
ried two prominent features. One 
was the confidence of an answer, the 
inflowing of divine aid and strength, 
whether the identical things asked for ~ 
in the supplication were given or not. 
And again these prayers suggest the 
universal sympathy that should per- 
vade and in due time will prevail, 
throughout the whole body of mankind 
of all nations. 

2. Kor kings and for all that are in 
authority. Asi quiet and peaceable 
lives, rot to say godliness and honesty, 
depended so much upon the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, there was a 
special reason why prayers should be 
offered for the powers that be. Public 
justice, education, the interests of 
peace and war, international inter- 
course, all take the impress and 
breathe the spirit of those in authority, 
and all are moral and religious inter- 
ests. Paul himself at this moment, 
when he wrote these words, was at 
the beck and sufferance of one of the ~ 
worst men in all history, Nero, the 
Roman Emperor. He might well 
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3 quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. For this 
4 is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who 

will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
s of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between 
6 God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; who gave himself a ran- 


7 som: for all, to be testified in due time. 


Whereunto I am 


ordained a preacher, and an apostle, (I speak the truth in 
Christ, and lie not,) a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 


8 verity. 


I will therefore that men pray every where, lifting up 


urge that prayers should be offered 
for those who held in their hands the 
destinies of countless human beings. 
The ability in any nation to lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty, depended largely 
upon the administration of just and 
equal laws. 

3, 4. This is good and acceptable, etc. 
Such was the character of the divine 
government, and such should all be 
the governments of men to bring the 
higher element of God’s justice into the 
affairs of nations. Paul’s faith was to 
turn the hearts of kings, as the waters 
are turned in the channels of the deep, 
through the intervention of prayer, and 
thus to hasten the coming of God’s 
kingdom on earth and the doing of his 
will by man as by angels. Prov. xxi. 
1. Who will have all men to be saved. 
If such is his will no doubt that will 
will eventually be accomplished, how- 
ever long it may take to bring it about. 
The obstacles which stand in the way 
of a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished are finite, while the power, 
wisdom and goodness of him whose 
will it is that all men should be saved 
are infinite. “Great is the truth and 
it will prevail.” - 

5. One mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus. Polythe- 
ism and Pantheism merged the Divin- 
ity in his creation and gave little room 
for the free agency of man, while on 
the other hand the Hebrew faith isola- 
ted the Divinity so far above his works 
and retired him so far into the heavens 
that. man could feel little sympathy 


with him, and approached him only in 
fear. The strength and adaptation of 
the Christian system consisted in 
bridging over this awful chasm _be- 
tween man and God, and through 
Christ as a meditator, drawing down 
heaven near to earth and lifting up 
earth nearer to heaven. 

6. Who gave himself a ransom for 
all. Not in any literal sense but in a 
very true and solid sense, delivering 
them who were captive to sin, as a 
ransom in war used to be paid for 
captives, lifting off the burdens of the 
weary and heavy laden, speaking peace 
to those smitten in conscience, and 
delivering all men by breathing into 
them a new and diviner spirit. This 
reconciliation or atonement of man 
with God, was the superlative purpose 


of Jesus’ mission into the world. Zo 
be testified in due time. The Alexan- 
drian MS. omits this clause. The 


Sinaitic MS. reads, and a testimony. 

7. A preacher and an apostle. He 
vindicates his office, which had so 
often been called in question by big- 
oted Jews and fickle-minded Greeks. 
In faith and verity. The Sinaitic 
reads, in knowledge and verity, and the 
Alexandrian, in spirit and verity. 

8. I will therefore that men pray 
everywhere. As he began this para- 
graph with the subject of prayer, with 
prayer he also ends it, teaching the 
universality of the duty of prayer and 
the spirit in which it should be per- 
formed, in exemption from earthly pas- 
sions—without wrath and with feelings 
of implicit trust—without doubting. 
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holy hands, without wrath and doubting. In like manner also, « 
that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 

facedness and sobriety; not with braided hair, or gold, or — 
pearls, or costly array; but (which becometh women professing 10. 


godliness) with good works. 
with all subjection. 


usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
And Adam was not deceived, but x4 


was first formed, then Eve. 


the woman being deceived was in the transgression. 


Let the woman learn in silence ™ 
But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 


For Adam 13 


Notwith- 15 


standing, she shall be saved in child-bearing, if they continue 
in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety. 


CHAPTER III. 


Practical Directions Concerning the Administration of the Church. 


Tus is a true saying, If a man desire the office of a bishop, 
he desireth a good work. <A bishop then must be blameless, 2 


the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, 


9-15. This paragraph relating to the 
dress, conduct, and attitude of women, 
and the conditions of her salvation 
belongs to the period of Oriental 
society and Rabbinical interpretation 
from which Paul was not wholly set 
free. The sentence ard Adam was not 
deceived but the woman being deceived 
was in the transgression, bears the 
marks of the same spirit which was in 
his ancient progenitor, who apologized 
for his misconduct by saying the 
woman whom thou gavest to be with 
me, she gave me of the tree and I did 
eat. Many of the suggestions of this 
passage are conceived in the fine 
spirit of wisdom and truth. The dress 
reform and cautions of modesty, fidel- 
itv in domestic life, devotion to good 
works, the spirit of faith, charity, 
sobriety and holiness— nothing could 
be better than these, and as long as 
the world standeth these pure counsels 
will form a part of eternal Christian- 
ity. Meanwhile the limited and partial 


will drop off and pass away, and thé 
Rabbinical interpretations will be for- 
gotten, just as the seed springing in 
the earth to new life and liberty sheds 
its hull and shell and comes forth a 
new and living being. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Zrue saying, faithful saying. De- 
sive. Literally, long for, desire earn- 
estly. Bishop. Overseer, superintend- 
ent. The. early church knew nothing 
of bishops in the modern sense. A 
good work, Literally a beautiful work. 
An esthetic element was put into the 
description of goodness in the Greek 
language which is left out in our 
modern translation. Duty and beauty 
had close affinity. : 

2. Blameless. Literally one that 
could not be laid hold of, not vulnera- 
ble. Vigilant. More exactly, sober; 
temperate as to the use of wine. 
Sober. Moderate, well regulated. ; 
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3 given to hospitality, apt to teach ; not given to wine, no striker, 
not greedy of filthy lucre; but patient; not a brawler, not 
4 covetous ; one that ruleth well his own house, having his chil- 
s dren in subjection with all gravity ; (for if a man know not how 
to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of 
6 God?) Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall 


7 into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover, he must have a 


good report of them which 


g reproach and the snare of the devil. 


are without; lest he fall into 
Likewise must the 


deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not given to much wine, 


9 not greedy of filthy lucre; holding the mystery of the faith in 


x0 a pure conscience. 


And let these also first be proved ; then 


let them use the office of a deacon, being found blameless. 


1: Even so must their wives be grave, not slanderers, sober, faith- 


x ful in all things. 


Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, 


. Not given to wine. It appears 
that the use of wine did not prevent 
the custom of intemperance, so as to 
render warnings upon the subject 
superfluous. Intemperance and licen- 
tiousness then as now were tremendous 
vices, against which the Apostle was 
ever on the alert. Vo striker, or 
quarreler. According to the history 
of the counsel of Nice, three hundred 
years later, this caution that bishops 
should not be strikers was still needed, 
for some members of that venerable 
body came to blows, and blood was 
drawn. Paley in his Hore Paulin 
selects this phrase as evidence of the 
antiquity if not the genuineness of the 
epistle, as evincing a very elementary 
condition of the church. /Vot greedy 
of filthy lucre. Omitted by Tischen- 
dorf. It is not in two of the best 
authorities, the Sinaitic and Alexan- 
drian. Patient. Fair minded, moder- 
ate, mild. 2Vot covetous. Literally not 
loving silver. : 

4, 5. Having his children in subjec- 
tion. A good test. Gravity. Sanctity, 
venerableness, reverence. Jf a mai 
know not how to rule his own house, 
etc. If he is not faithful over a few 


things, how shall he be made ruler 
over many things? 

6. Mot a novice. Literally not a 
neophyte, i. e., by its etymology one 
newly planted or inexperienced, or a 
new convert. Zhe condemnation of the 
devil, i. e., such condemnation as the 
devil receives. 

7. A good report of them which are 
without, i. e., outsiders, either Jews or 
Gentiles not in the fold of the church. 
The snare of the devil, i.e., the wiles 
or stratagems of designing men, adver- 
saries. 

9, 10. Mystery of the faith, i. e., they 
must be acquainted with the mystery 
now revealed of the call of the Gen- 
tiles. So much on the side of religion 
is required, while on the side of 
morality they must be pure of con- 
science. Let these also first be proved, 
i. e., they must undergo some proba- 
tion or test of their fitness for the 
office, which would preclude their 
failure when appointed. 

11. Wot slanderers. Literally, not 
devils. Paul uses this word also in 
Eph. iv. 27, vi.r1. Sober. Literally, 
temperate in respect to the use of wine. 

12, 13. Husbands of one wife, etc. 
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ruling their children and their own houses well. For they that 13 
have used the office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves a 
good degree, and great boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto 4 
thee shortly: but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how 15 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is 
the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 
And without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness ; God 16 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 


up into glory. 


The deacons as well as the bishops or 
overseers were to fulfill the same con- 
ditions as respected family life and 
domestic relations. Purchase to them- 
selues a good degree. Literally, a step 
of a stairway. Paul eulogizes the 
office as an honorable one. Great 
boldness, or literally free spokenness. 
Having this good moral basis and 
practical administration of affairs, they 
would become speakers and proclaim- 
ers of the faith. 

14, 15. Hoping to come unto thee 
shortly. Winer paraphrases, “I write 
this to thee, though I hope to come to 
thee more quickly, sooner, i. e., than 
thou wilt need these instructions. Paul 
was in expectation, when he wrote this 
epistle, of soon visiting Ephesus, an 
event which probably never took 
place after this time. For not long 
after this he probably fell a martyr in 
the Neronian persecution. Zhat thou 
mayest know, etc. 1. e. provided he 
did not come soon, he had written this 
epistle that his son Timothy might be 
instructed concerning his duty in the 
church. But it would be a most pre- 
posterous idea, more incredible and 
unnatural than any miracle in the New 
Testament to suppose that this advice 
was all forged, written long after both 
Paul and ‘Timothy had gone to their 
rest, and put into the mouth of Paul 
as if it were a bona fide transaction 
between him and his son Timothy, and 
all these wise counsels and moral 


precepts were conjured up as pure 
fictions without any reference to life 
and reality. Zhe pillar and ground of 
the truth. Critics stumble here over 
the freedom of Paul’s rhetoric and 
hunt long and far for the other mem- 
ber of the comparison of the pillar 
and ground of the truth. Some find 
it in Timothy, others in the succeeding 
sentence, great is the mystery of god- 
liness. But it is eminently Pauline to 
employ difficult and surprising compar- 
isons, as likening the church of the 
living God at one time to the house 
of God, and a little further, by a turn 
of thought calling it the pillar and 
ground of the truth. 

-16. Great is the mystery of godliness, 
i. e., what was once a mystery or hid- 
den secret, now made known and 
revealed, as described in the following 
lines, which like the passage in Eph. 
v. 14, was not unlikely taken from 
some ancient hymn of the church that 
reads as follows: 


“ Manifest in the flesh, 
Justified in the Spirit, 
Seen of angels, 
Preached unto the Gentiles, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up into glory.” 


Instead of God as in the received 
version, Tischendorf and the best 
editors of the New Testament, though 
Trinitarian, in Greek, give who or he 
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CHAPTER IV. 


He speaks of a Future Apostasy from the Faith and exhorts Timothy to 
Fidelity in his Office. 


Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, 
sand doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy, having - 
3 their conscience seared with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, 


and commanding 


to abstain from meats, which God hath created 


to be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and 
4 know the truth. For every creature of God is good, and noth- 
s ing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it is 


who instead of God. The mystery of 
godliness consisted in the manifesta- 
tion of Christ in the flesh, his being 
made righteous in the spirit, being 
seen by angels, proclaimed among the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world and 
ascended up to glory. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. The Spirit speaketh expressly. 
The word expressly is from a verb 
signifying to speak; so the phrase is a 
Hebrew idiom, speaking speaketh. The 
Apostle, gifted with sight, insight, and 
foresight, and by the spirit of inspira- 
tion, announces what will be in the 
future. Depart from the faith. Liter- 
ally, apostatize from the faith. Sedzc- 
ing spirits. The Apostle already 
discerned the foreshadowings of Gnos- 
tic errors and heresies which after- 
wards seriously marred the harmony of 
the church. Doctrines of devils. Not 
devils, but demons. - The Apostle 
attributes the incursion of these errors 
into the church to crafty teachers who 
taught a system of dualism, drawn from 
the Persian religion, which gave the 
prohibitions mentioned from verses I 
tows rhe Gnostic errors are more 
- Jikely to have been referred to by Paul 
than the errors of a later period of the 
Greek and Catholic church. 


2. Speaking lies in hypocrisy, i. €, 
the false teachers spoke under the 
instigation of evil spirits of demons. 
Their conscience seared with a hot tron. 
Literally cauterized or branded. Their 
moral sense was hardened or made 
callous. 

3. Horlidding to marry, etc. Errors 
in religion are usually complicated 
with ascetic practices. The order of 
duties being disarranged, gave op- 
portunity for an artificial morality in 
place of a true code of duty. Where 
real obligations are set aside, ficti- 
tious ones are introduced to fili their 
place. 

4, 5. Every creature of God is good. 
A general phrase to indicate the mno- 
cence of the natural pleasures of life, 
when kept within the bounds of sobri- 
ety and moderation. With temperance 
and gratitude every table becomes a 
table of the Lord. All the natural 
appetites and desires are good in their 
place, and human nature would be 
shorn of its useful appendages and 
mutilated if deprived of them. Only 
when they become morbid passions, 
and govern instead of serving, do they 
mar the image of God in man. Sanc- 
tified by the word of God, prayer and 
thanksgiving, the whole creation of 
God becomes a benevolent ministry to 
man. 
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sanctified by the word of God, and prayer. If thou put the 
brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a good 
minister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in the words of faith 
and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained. But 7 
refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself rather 

unto godliness. For bodily exercise profiteth little: but godli- 8 
ness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation. For therefore we both 
labour and suffer reproach, because we trust in the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe. 
These things command and teach. Let no man despise thy 
youth ; but be thou an example of the believers," in word, in 
Till I 
come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 


conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 


Neglect not the gift that is in 


6,7. Lf thou put the brethren in re- 
membrance, etc. To anticipate and 
obviate the evils which thus threat- 
ened the church, he invokes the aid of 
Timothy to do his part as a good 
minister of Christ, and forestall the 
dangers which he saw in the distance. 
Refuse profane and old wives’ fables. 


Or vulgar nursery tales. xercise 
thyself rather unto godliness. Instead 


of stories and fictions fit only for chil- 
dren, myths as the literal phrase is, 
the Apostle exhorts him to discipline 
himself to piety. 

8, 9. Bodily exercise profiteth little. 
By this was not meant athletic exer- 
cises of the body, but certain ascetic 
practices by which the body was 
humiliated and emaciated. Or as 
Neander expresses it, “a devotion 
that consisted in outward gestures, 
abstinences, and ceremonies, the oppo- 
site of which is true piety, having its 
seat in the disposition.” Zhis is a 
faithful saying, etc., viz: what pre- 
ceded, that godliness is profitable to all 
things, and has the promise both of 
time and of eternity. 


10-12. Saviour of all men. “The 


thee, which was given thee by 14 


prominence given to this truth of the 
universality of salvation in this epistle 
seems to imply that it was denied by 
the Ephesian false teachers. So the 
Gnostics considered salvation as be- 
longing only to’ the enlightened few 
who in their system constituted a kind 
of spiritual aristocracy.”—Conybeare 
and Howson. Let no man despise thy 
youth, According to some computa- 
tions, Timothy at this time was thirty- 
five years old, but his youth had refer- 
ence to circumstances in which he was 
placed. He was comparatively a young 
man by the side of the aged men, the 
presbyters and elders, over whom he 
held jurisdiction as an overseer. Be 
thou an example of the believers, or to 
the believers. Paul exhorts him to 
make up for the dignity of his years, 
by the dignity of his life and character. 
Ln spirit. Omitted by two chief MSS. 

13, 14. Zzdl J come. Chap. iii. 14, 
15. Grve attendance to reading, i. é., 
give attention to the public duty of 
reading, probably the Scriptures. “ Ex- 
hortation ‘and doctrine or teaching 
were also public services. Given thee 
by prophecy. As Noyes says, by the 
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prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 
ts Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly to them ; that 
x6 thy profiting may appear to all. Take heed unto thyself, and 
unto the doctrine; continue in them; for in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee. 


CHAPTER V. 


Paul gives Wise Instructions to Timothy concerning his Administration of 
the Ephesian Church. 


REBUKE not an elder, but entreat him as a father; and the 
2 younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers ; the 


3 younger as sisters, with all purity. 


Honour widows that are 


4 widows indeed. But if any widow have children or nephews, 


instrumentality of human prophets. 
The gift, the charisma, was the benefit 
or favor conferred by the investiture 
of his office, when he was ordained by 
the presbytery or elders as a minister 
of Christ. 

15, 16. Meditate upon these things. 
All these precepts are admirabie in 
their place for those who bore the 
sacred office, and touched: precisely 
those points which were most useful 
and practical and most liable to be 
neglected. Give thyself wholly to 
them. Or literally, be wholly in them. 
Whole-souled absorption in one’s 
duties is the prime condition of success 
in every calling, but in none more so 
than in the ministry of Christ. When 
Lord Brougham was asked by what 
means he became so eminent as a 
statesman and orator, his reply was, 
“by being a whole man to one thing 
at a time.” Zuke heed unto thyself 
and unto the doctrine. Both were 
essential in their place, personal cul- 
ture and professional fidelity. By 
these means he would be instrumental 
of his own salvation and also of that 
of his flock. 


CHAPTER V.* 


1,2. Rebuke not an elder. Muse 


strongly in the original, do not severely 
or sharply rebuke. Z/der, is not here 
a church officer, but any elderly, or 
aged man. The beautiful tone of these 
verses is observable, in which the con- 
duct of Timothy towards his parish- 
ioners is to take the character of the 
family relations as his model, treating 
the older as fathers and mothers, and 
the younger as brothers and sisters. 
Paul has been called not without 
meaning a perfect gentleman, not in 
the sense of mere external polish of 
manners, but as characterized by that 
politeness which springs from good 
sense and kind feeling. 

3. Honor widows, etc. From this 
verse to the sixteenth the Apostle 
discusses one of the critical questions 
of the Oriental churches, where the 
condition of woman was to be. essen- 
tially revolutionized by the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. How to make 
the transit from the almost total 
seclusion. of Eastern society into the 
freedom and usefulness, and compar- 
ative publicity of the Christian church, 
required great wisdom and careful 
treatment. It seems that widows were 
objects of special attention and care, 
and in case of poverty or friendlessness 
became beneficiaries of the church. 

4. Lf any widow have children or 
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let them learn first to shew piety at home, and to requite their 
parents: for that is good and acceptable before God. Now she 5. 
that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God, and 
continueth in supplications and prayers night and day. But 6 
she that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth. And these 


things give in charge, that they may be blameless. 


a 


But if any 


provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 
Let not a widow be taken into the number under threescore 9 
years old, having been the wife of one man, well reported of 10 
for good works; if she have brought up children, if she have 
lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet, if she have 
relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good 


work. 


nephews. Probably instead of nephews 
it should be grandchildren. The in- 
junction is that the families of those 
thus bereaved should not on account 
of the absence of a father’s govern- 
ment be indulged in too much free- 
dom, but should be taught their 
religious and filial duties and trained 
up in the way they should go. Such 
management was acceptable to the 
Heavenly Parent. The Sinaitic and 
Alexandrian MSS. omit good and. 

5, 6. The devout widow and the 
worldly widow are contrasted in these 
verses. The widow who feels her 
sadness and desolation but trusts in 
God and prays without ceasing is 
worthy of honor, while she who lives 
a wanton and pleasure-seeking life is 
dead while she liveth. Rom. viii. 6, 
13, Eph. iv. 18, Rev. iii. 1. Pythagoras 
said a worthless man was a dead man. 
It was a saying of the Talmud, the 
just in their death are styled living, the 
wicked whilst they live are called dead. 

7, 8. That they may be blameless, 
i. e., presenting nothing to be taken 
hold of or capable of slander. It was 
to be ‘Timothy’s charge to such per- 
sons, that in a community so hostile 
and keen sighted to detect faults, they 
should protect themselves with. the 


But the younger widows refuse; for when they have u 


shield of an irreproachable life. Jf 
any provide not for his own, etc. 
Charity begins at home. Family 
duties require the first attention. To 
prove faithless at home gave no en- 
couragement for being a good member 
of the church in public. The master 
of the house must include in his family 
obligations, not only his wife and 
children but all his dependents. Cyp- 
rian taught that masters should tend 
their slaves when sick with a pestilen- 
tial disease, as they would their own 
children. : 

9, 10. Let not a widow be taken into 
the number, i. e., let no one be put on 
the list or enrolled, not as Neander 
thinks as a deaconess, but as a bene- 
ficiary in the care or support of the 
church except as she fulfilled the 
following conditions, of being sixty 
years old, of having been the wife of 
one man, and of good report for 
motherly, benevolent, and saintly quali- 
ties. Washed the saints? feet. An 
Oriental custom as an act of hospi- 
tality. Gen. xviii. 4, xix. 2, John xiii. 
5-15, Luke vii. 44. 

11-15. But the younger widows re- 
Suse, i.e. to be enrolled as benefici- 
aries of the church. Begun to wax 
wanton against Christ. The literal 


' be idle. 
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x begun to wax wanton against Christ, they will marry; having 


33 damnation, because they have cast off their first faith. 


And 


withal they learn to be idle, wandering about from house to 
house ; and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busybodies, speak- 


44 ing things which they ought not. 


I will therefore that the. 


younger women marry, bear children, guide the house, give none 


rs occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. For some are 


x6 already turned aside after Satan. If any man or woman that 


believeth have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the 


church be charged; that it may relieve them that are widows 
17 indeed. Let the elders that rule well, be counted worthy of 


double honour, especially they who labour in the word and 


13 doctrine. For the scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the 


ox that treadeth out the corn. 


And, The labourer is worthy of 


19 his reward. Against an elder receive not an accusation, but 


phrase in the original is to throw off 
the rein of’ Christ, as an animal rejects 
the rein which controls him. Zzhey 
will marry, or they wish to marry. 
Having damnation, i. €., are subject to 
criticism, censure, or condemnation. 
Cast off their first faith, i. e, have 
forfeited their promise which they 
made when they joined the charitable 
‘organization. Withal they learn to 
It is a bad picture the Apostle 
gives of this class compared with the 
one eulogized in verses 9 and 10, re- 
belliousness against Christ, breaking 
their promise, indolent, busy-bodies, 
and tattlers, unguarded in speech and 
going over to the enemy or adversary. 
‘As a correction to such characters 
Paul advises two things; first that 
they should not be taken into the 
widows’ home, and- next that they 
should engage in the duties of family 
life, and expend their superfluous 
energy in the active cares of the 
household, and an orderly and irre- 
proachable life. 

16. Jf any man or woman that be- 
lieveth have widows. The Sinaitic 
and Alexandrian MSS. read, if any 
woman that believeth have widows. 


Let them relieve them, etc., i. €., again 
charity should begin at home. If any 
one had connections in this solitary 
condition, they should make provision 
for their support and not cast the 
burden upon the public or the church, 
which would have enough subjects of 
charity in those that were widows in- 
deed. 

17. Worthy of double honor. Here 
the elders of the church are spoken of 
as officers or presbyters, and they 
were especially worthy of honor if, 
in addition to their duties of secular 
administration, they devoted them- 
selves to the ministerial duties of 
teaching the word. 

18. The Scripture saith. Deut. xxv. 
4; 1 Cor. ix. 9. The laborer is worthy 
of his reward. Lev. xix. 13, Luke 


: 9. But before two or three witnesses. 
The elders were peculiarly exposed to 
censoriousness as they had the man- 
agement of secular affairs about which 
there was often much complaint. Acts 
vi. 1, 2. Charges against them there- 
fore should not be entertained except 
upon ample testimony. Deut LS )5; 
2 Cor. xill. I. 
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Them that sin rebuke before 20 | 
I charge thee before God, and ax 


the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe 
these things without preferring one before another, doing noth- 
ing by partiality. Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be 22 


partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself pure. 


Drink no 23 


longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and 


thine often infirmities. 


Some men’s sins are open beforehand, 24 


going before to judgment: and some men they follow after. 
Likewise also the good works of some are manifest beforehand ; 25 


and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 


20. Them that sin rebuke before all. 
But in case of actual conviction of 
dereliction in duty, the censure was to 
be public to put others on their guard. 

21. L charge thee, etc. This impas-. 
sioned appeal is eminently Pauline, 
and never would have flowed from the 
pen of animitator. Zhe elect angels. 
Conjectured to be those reputed to be 
especially concerned in human affairs, 
as Gabriel, Michael, etc. 

22. Lay hands suddenly on no man, 
etc. Be deliberate in your judgment 
of men, do not commit yourself sud- 
denly to any man. either be parta- 
kers of other men’s sins. Guard your 
own responsibility, nor become mixed 
up with other people in actions of 
doubtful morality. <Aveep thyself pure. 
This is a general precept which covers 
all cases; purity in thought, word and 
deed. 

23. Drink no longer water. Or as 
Winer suggests, the original signifies, 
be no longer a water-drinker exclu- 
sively. Use a little wine for thy stom- 
ach’s sake, i. e., not as a beverage, but for 
medical purposes, with the proviso 
that it should be in small quantities. 


It appears that Timothy was of a 
delicate habit and required to take 
extra precautions for his health. 
Mohammed prohibited the use alto- 
gether of spirituous liquors, for in 
those warm countries, the climate alone 
was sufficiently intoxicating without 
invoking the fiery breath of alcohol. 
Paley in his Hore Pauline says, 
“imagine an impostor sitting down to 
forge an epistle in the name of St. Paul. 
Is it credible that it should come into 
his head to give such a direction as 
this? etc. Itseems to me that nothing 
but reality, i. e., the real valetudinary 
situation of a real person could have 
suggested a thought of so domestic a 
nature.” 

24, 25. These verses seem to be 
general directions to aid Timothy in 
dealing with different kinds of charac- 
ter, and in his treatment of the good 
and the bad with whom he came in 
contact. Conybeare introduces the 
passage with, “in thy decisions re- 
member that the sins of some men are 
manifest beforehand while others are 
conspicuous afterwards.” 
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F Gray lb -\.1, 


Paul counsels Timothy concerning his Ministry, and encourages him 10 
Fidelity and Perseverance in his Work. 


Ler as many servants as are under the yoke count their own 


masters worthy of all honour, 
2 doctrine be not blasphemed. 


that the name of God and his 
And they that have believing 


masters, let them not despise them, because they are brethren ; 


but rather do them service, 


because they are faithful and 


beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach and 


3 exhort. 
wholesome 


If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to- 
words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 


4to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he is proud, 


knowing nothing, but doting 
words, whereof cometh envy, 
5 perverse disputings of men of 


about questions and _strifes of 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
corrupt minds, and destitute of 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Count their own masters worthy 
of all honor, i. e., says Ellicott, “ those 
who stand in that distinct personal 
relation to them and whom they are 
bound to obey.” The Apostle took 
the world as it was, and counselled 
such conduct as would ameliorate 
existing evils until they could be re- 
moved by the gradual reformation, 
eifected by Christianity. Now, slavery 
is destroyed in almost every civilized 
and Christian nation. That the name 
of God, etc. His object was to antic- 
ipate and prevent the objection to the 
Gospel that its liberty-loving doctrines 
encouraged insubordination and revo- 
lution in the dependent classes of 
society. : 

2. The penetrating mind of the 
Apostle anticipates the difficulty that 
those that had Christian masters might 
take advantage of that circumstance 
because they were of the same faith 
as their own, but he adroitly uses this 
as an argument to make them even 
more careful in their service. Crosby 


18 


transposes the clauses thus: but rather 
do them service because the partakers 
of the benefit, i. e., the masters are 
faithful and beloved. These things 
teach and exhort, i.e., the doctrine was 
to be explained and then enforced. 
The Sinaitic MS. omits, because they 
are brethren. 

3-5. Lf any man teach otherwise, etc. 
Paul turns his attention in this para- 
graph to the corrupt teachers who 
were perverting the truth and turning 
it to evil account. A large portion of 
his epistles is directed to the correc- 
tion of the errors which made their 
way into the preaching and practice 
of the church from those imperfectly 
assimilated to its principles. Ae ws 
proud. Literally, is smoked; is 
wrapped in smoke or conceit; infla- 
ted. But doting. Literally, sick or 
morbid. This verse is a picture which 
is true not only of the church at that 
time in Ephesus, but also of the state 
of Christendom itself in all ages. It 
is a perfect description of many of the 

reat controversies which have agitated 
the Christian world and of the conse- 
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the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from such withdraw 


thyself. 


But godliness with contentment is great gain. 


For 


xo 


we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 


carry nothing out. 
therewith content. 


And having food and raiment, let us be 8 
But they that will be rich, fall into tempta- 9 


tion, and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 


drown men in destruction and 


perdition. For the love of 1 


money is the root of all evil: which while some coveted after, 
they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows. But thou, O man of God, flee these things ; 1 


and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 


meekness. 


Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal x2 


life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a good 


quences which have resulted from 
them in envy, strife, censoriousness, 
suspicion, and persecution. Perverse 
disputings. This is one word in the 
original, signifying continual wrang- 
lings. Destitute of the truth. Or, 
defrauded or despoiled of it, cheated 


of it. Supposing that gain is godli- 
ness. Rather, godliness or religion is 
gain. Two chief MSS. omit, from 


such withdraw thyself. 

6-8. Js great gain. Even for this 
world it is the greatest of blessings. 
Into this world. More exactly, into 
the world. J¢ ¢s certain we can carry 
nothing out. 


“‘By Grecian annals it remained untold, 

But may be read in Eastern legend old, 

How, when great Alexander died, he bade 

That his two hands uncovered might be laid 

Outside the bier, for men therewith to see— 

Men who had seen him in his majesty— 

That he had gone the common way of all, 

And nothing now his own in death might 
call ; 

Nor of the treasures of two empires aught 

Within those empty hands unto the grave had 
brought.” — Trench. 


The Sinaitic and Alexandrian MSS. 
read, into this world because we can, 
etc. Eiecles! v..153\ Job 1-21.7- Le? ss, 
be therewith content, On the principle 
that true happiness consists less in the 
gratification than in the limitation of 
our desires. 


-entrance ‘upon his ministry. 


9, 10. They that will be rich fall into 
temptation, etc. By contrast the writer 
describes the moral dangers of wealth, 
and shows how they who set their 
hearts on being rich, expose them- 
selves to all kinds of evil and sorrow. 
Temptation.and a snare is a Hebraism 
for ensnaring temptation. J destruc- 
tion and perdition., i. e., destructive 
calamity. Zhe love of money is the 
root of all evil, or, a root of all evils. 
This is frequently misquoted, as if 
money was the root of all evil; but it 
is not money, but the love of money 
which is thus condemned. 

11,12. O man of God, i. €.,a prophet 
or teacher. The virtues which Paul 
describes in this passage are set in 
vivid contrast with the results of the 
love of riches. The Sinaitic MS. 
omits godliness. ight the good fizht 
of faith, etc. These choice virtues 
however could only be achieved by 
the most strenuous efforts, by a hard 
contest to which the Apostle summons 
his son Timothy. Professed a good 
profession. Or better, confessed the 
good confession. Referring to his 
original conversation and baptism and 
As he 
was a public man this confession was 
known to many, which gave all the 
more importance to his maintaining 
his integrity as an example and influ- 
ence spread far and near, 
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x3 profession before many witnesses. I give thee charge in the 
sight of God, who quickeneth all things, and before Christ 


Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession ; 


x4 that thou keep this commandment without spot, unrebukable, 


rs until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ : which in his times 
he shall shew, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King 
16 of kings, and Lord of lords ; who only hath immortality, dwelling 
in the light which no man can approach unto: whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see ; to whom be honour and power everlast- 


ey | ing. 


Amen. Charge them that are rich in this world, that they 


be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
18 living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that they do 
good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, will- 


19 ing to communicate ; 


laying up in store for themselves a good 


foundation against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 


13-16. J give thee charge, etc., viz. : 
to keep the commandment mentioned 
in verse 14. Quicheneth all things, 
i. e., maketh all alive. Witnessed a 
good confession, or more exactly the 
good confession, viz: or the Messiah- 
ship. Unrebukable, i. e., blameless. 
Until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In the latter as in the earlier 
epistles of Paul, there is this prevision 
of a returning Messiah, and then as 
now delay and disappointment did 
not daunt the believers or prevent 
them from still hoping, believing and 
aspiring after the new heavens and 
the newearth. Who only hath immor- 
tality. Or literally, deathlessness, i. €., 
a nature exempt from dissolution. 
Which no man can approach unto, 
inaccessible. This is supposed by 
some to be the remnant of an ancient 
hymn, used in the church as in chapter 
iil. 16. , 

17-19. Charge them that are rich tn 
this world, i. €. in the present world. 
Agreeably to his frequent figure of 
antithesis, he sets these perishable 
treasures in contrast with doing good, 
verse 18, being rich in benevolent 
deeds; open handed to give, commu- 
nicative to teach, treasuring up riches 


in heaven, seizing hold of immortal 
life, verse 19. . All these costly treas- 
ures, God was as ready to give in 
abundance as he was to impart wealth 
to those who strove for it. It was the 
same lesson as that of the sermon on 
the mount, lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. Mammon was not the powerful 
god in that age or in those Oriental 
countries that he is to-day, in the 
enterprising nations of Europe and 
America, where the facilities of making 
money are multiplied a hundred fold. 
But the most tremendous anathemas 
are pronounced against making money 
the great object of human life, and 
that it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man, or one as Luke has it, trust- 
ing in riches, to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. What new bolts of terror 
and warning would the great teacher 
and his apostles have launched at 


the modern nations in their mad 
pursuit of Mammon, and grasping 
riches for the sake of riches! Lay 


hold on eternal life, or as the best au- 
thorities read, on the true life, or on 
life indeed. 
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eternal life. O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy 20 
trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called; which some professing, have erred 21 


concerning the faith. Grace be with thee. 


Amen. 


The first to Timothy was written from Laodicea, which is the 
chiefest city of Phrygia Pacatiana. 


20, 21. O Timothy, keep that which 
zs committed to thy trust. The intense 
earnestness of the appeal is shown by 
the vocative case as in verse 11. More 
simply, guard the trust. <Avoding 
profane and vain babblings, or the 
profane babblings, mere worthless 
chitchat, and clatter of tongues; 
windy talk. Ofppositions of science 
Jalsely so called, Antitheses of soph- 


ists who, with assumed knowledge, 
resisted Christianity, and introduced 
speculations of the Cabbalists and 
Gnostics, which in the course of time- 
seriously compromised the truth of 
Christianity. The Sinaitic and Alex- 
andrian MSS. omit Amex. The Sina- 
itic MS. reads, The first to Timothy. 
The Alexandrian MS., The first to 
Timothy was written from Laodicea. 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE, TO TIMOTHY. 


DATE AND PLACE. 


In regard to Timothy himself, see introduction to the first 
epistle to Timothy. It is evident from the epistle that it was 
written from Rorfe. And on the supposition of a second impris- 
onment of Paul in that city, he must have written the epistle 
about the year A. D. 65, just before his martyrdom. Conybeare 
and Howson place it at a. D. 68. The epistle itself bears testi- 
mony to the rapidly approaching end of his career and labors. 
Chap. i. 8,16; ii. 9, 10; iv. 6, 9. 


GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY. 


This epistle is subject, like the other Pastoral epistles, to attack 
as to its genuineness by the Tubingen School and a few writers of 
like tendency, but the general conclusion of the most eminent 
investigators, Ellicott, Bleek, Farrar, Alford, Conybeare and 
Howson, sustain its authenticity and authorship by Paul. For it 
is planted thick with names, events, opinions, and expressions, 
which it would have been impossible for a forger to palm off and 
not been détectéed at every step as in conflict with the Apostle. 
Hence Bleek says, “the numerous references occurring in it, are 
of such a character that it would be almost impossible to explain 
them on the supposition of the spuriousness of the epistle. Gen- 
uineness indeed is stamped upon the letter throughout, so clearly 
and unmistakably that we cannot for a moment entertain the idea 
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of its being a forgery. It would be very difficult to discover 
an object that could have induced any later writer to have forged 
such an epistle in St. Paul’s name.” Even Davidson, who doubts 
the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral epistles, says, “we cannot 
attach great weight to the argument that brings up want of logical 
connection in these epistles, digression, departure from the lead- 
ing object, and imperfect transitions from one thing to another, 
though such phenomena do occur because they are not altogether 
foreign to the Apostle’s authentic epistles; and the aged prisoner 
in critical circumstances was not in a mood to attend to his 
periods or style. A professor seated in his library, with critical 
eye and tact, will find much that does not square with logic or good 
construction of sentences. But the test is not wholly fair, requir- 
ing more from the writer with the waning energy of a closing 
life than is just.” Neander also says, “the Apostle’s feelings in 
the prospect of martyrdom are inimitably expressed in his last 
epistle ; his elevated composure, his self-forgetfulness, his tender, 
fatherly care for his disciple Timothy, his concern for the cause of 
the gospel which he was about to leave exposed to so many attempts 
to adulterate it, and yet his confidence in the divinity of that cause 
and in the almightiness of God watching over it and conducting its 
development, a confidence that rose victorious over every doubt.” 
Bengel calls this epistle “the last Will and Testament of Paul, ” 
and his swan song.” Farrar says of all the Pastoral epistles, 
* Pauline in much of their phraseology, Pauline in their funda- 
mental doctrines, Pauline in their dignity and holiness of tone, 
Pauline alike in their tenderness and severity, Pauline in the 
digressions, the constructions, and the personality of their style, 
we may accept two of them with an absolute conviction of their 
authenticity, and the third—the First Epistle to Timothy, which is 
more open to doubt than the others—with at least a strong belief 
that in reading it we are reading the words of the greatest of the 
Apostles.” In regard to the occasional discrepancies between 
epistle and epistle, and between the epistles and the Acts of the 
Apostles, it is remarkable that there are so few of them when we 
consider the casual and frequently hasty character of epistolary 
writings ; indeed the harmonies far outnumber the disagreements. 


THE 


SECONDEPISTLE OF PAULTHEAPOSTLE 


TO 


LVM TY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Paul’s Testimony to the Service of Christ and his Encouragement to Timo- 
thy to hold fast his Faith. 


Paut, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, accord- 
2 ing to the promise of life which is in Christ Jesus, to Timothy, 
my dearly beloved son: Grace, mercy, and peace, from God 


3 the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. 


I thank God, whom I 


serve from my forefathers with pure conscience, that without 
ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and 


CHAPTER I. 


1, 2. According to the promise of life, 
i. e., Spiritual life, life added to exist- 
ence. Paul varies in different passages 
his expression of the highest consum- 
mation of the Gospel, as being some- 
times life, sometimes charity, some- 
times eternal life, immortality, glory, 
the inheritance incorruptible, redemp- 
tion, righteousness. AZy dearly beloved 
son. When writing to the churches 
he speaks of Timothy as our brother, 
but when addressing him he calls him 
my son, and my dearly beloved son. 

3, 4. With pure conscience. It has 
sometimes been doubtfully asked how 
Paul could use such a phrase con- 
sistently with his persecuting the 
church. But it is a general expres- 
sion implying that on the whole in the 
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main current of his life and its one gen- 
eral tendency, he had aimed to do right 
and fulfil his duty. It had been a true, 
“faithful struggle of an earnest, human 
soul towards what is good and best.” 
True he had persecuted, not to speak 
of other sins, but even in his persecu- 
tion of others, blinded in mind, he 
verily thought he was doing God 
service. He says he did it ignorantly 
in unbelief. Z have remembrance of 
thee in my prayers night and day. 
Nothing endears friends more to one 
another or hallows and sanctifies their 
relation more than this mutual re- 
membrance before the common Father 
of all. Greatly desiring to see thee. 
This epistle might be called the epistle 
of tears. We know how it is that we 
anxiously yearn for our friends in 
time of trouble. Paul was warmly 
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day; greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy tears, 4 
that I may be filled with joy; when I all to remembrance the 5 
unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grand 
mother Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that 
Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou 6 
stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting on of my 


in thee also. 


hands. 


ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner: 
but be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel according 
to the power of God; who hath saved us, and called us with an 9 


attached to Timothy. Now while he 


was in prison, anticipating soon the 
termination of his career by a violent 
death he was anxious to see once 
more his beloved friend. As Farrar 
says, “in all his wanderings, in all his 
sickness, in all his imprisonments, in 
all his many and bitter disappoint- 
ments, the one spot invariably bright, 
the one permanent consolation, the 
one touch of earthly happiness had 
been the gentle companionship, the 
faithful attendance, the clinging affec- 
tion of this Lycaonian youth.” 

5. When L call to remembrance, etc. 
Paul was now debarred from action. 
He sat in his confinement and medita- 
ted. Memory was busy with the past. 
He recalled his acquaintance with the 
family of Timothy, and in him he 
added one more to the list of the 
great and good who had derived from 
a mother’s piety and the gentle influ- 
ence of home, the main impulse to a 
noble life. It does not escape the 
sagacity of Paley, that the epistle has 
an undesigned coincidence with the 
Acts of the Apostles, chap. xvi. 1, 
where it is said the mother of Timothy 
was a Jewess and believed. 2 Tim. 
iii. 15. 

6,7. That thou stir up the gift of 
God. No forger could have had the 
wit to palm off such a sentence under 
the name of Paul. It is a real word 
out of nature’s own self; no coin from 
a counterfeit mint. Eager and impet- 
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For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind. Be thou not therefore 8 


uous himself, but now tied up in com- 
parative inaction, he discerned perhaps 
in Timothy less forth-putting energy 
and missionary zeal, than he felt was 
needful for the day and hour. He was 
anxious to have his beloved Timothy 
throw himself into the work with 
more aéandon, and “fan aflame the 
gift of God which is in thee by the 
imposition of my hands.” Sprit of 
fear, i. e., timidity or cowardice. A 
sound mind, Literally, a making of 
sound mind, not merely having this 
quality of sound mind one’s self, but 
communicating it to others. Farrar 
says, moral influence, but Paul never 
used so weak a word as influence. 

8, 9. Be not thou therefore ashamed; 
etc. Again and again-in the course of 
his writings, Paul refers to this im- 
pulse either in himself or others, of 
being ashamed of a cause so humble 
as that of Christianity. But though 
he felt the impulse he bravely resisted 
it, and rose above it, and he exhorted 
Timothy to do the same. Rom. i. 16; 
2 Tim. 1. 12,16, The intensely social 
and sympathetic nature of Paul made 
him desire as much as any one to 
stand well with his fellow men, but he 
renounced it all in the interest of a 
nobler claim, and was willing to un- 
dergo contumely and reproach for the 
cross of Christ. Of me his prisoner. 
The indications are that this was the 
second imprisonment of Paul at Rome, 
and that this epistle was written but a 
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holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his 


own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 


10 before the world began; but is now made manifest by the 


appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 


death, and hath brought life and immortality to light through 


1 the gospel: whereunto I am appointed a preacher, and an 


x apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles. 


For the which cause I 


also suffer these things: nevertheless I am not ashamed: for I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able 


short time before his martyrdom in 
the Neronian persecution. He often 
refers to his being in bonds, and his 
prison life was no doubt a great trial 
to one so essentially active and im- 
patient for usefulness. Chap. ‘. 16, 
ieecy LO; Wi It, 12, iv. 6, 7 But 
through it all, his spirit burns pure 
and bright, and he comes off more 
than conqueror. He sets the same 
life before Timothy of what he calls 
the “afflictions of the gospel,” and 
cheers him with the same all-sufficient 
consolations. ot according to our 
-works but according to his own pur- 
pose and grace, etc. According to this 
verse Christianity was no after thought, 
but had the dignity of being inwrought 
into the system of the universe itself. 
Independently of the conduct of men, 
Paul teaches that before the world 
began, as it was the thought of God 
that man should exist at all, it was 
also his thought that the perfection of 
his being should culminate in a spirit- 
ual life, of which Christ should be the 
prophet, representative and head. 

10, t1. Vow made manifest. This 
high decree which was before the 
foundation of the world, took its actual 
manifestation when Christ appeared 
on the earth. As he himself said, 
before Abraham was, I am; his com- 
mission antedated Hebrew prophecy, 
and was a portion of nature’s own 
self in the very constitution of things. 
Hath brought life and immortality to 
light. Or gropping the Hebraism, 
immortal.life to light. A faint-fore- 
shadowing like a dim twilight before 


the dawn has rested upon all the 
nations, but it is the solitary glory of 
Christ, that he has brought out this 
truth into noonday clearness, and 
penetrated all classes with the con- 
‘ident faith that man lives again after 
death, and lives forever. As Channing 
has said, ‘‘immortality is the glorious 
discovery of Christianity; the proof of 
immortality which is suited to all 
understandings is found in the Gospel, 
sealed by the blood and confirmed by 
the resurrection of Christ. Before 
Christ, immortality was a conjecture 
or a vague hope. Jesus by his teach- 
ing and resurrection has made it a 
certainty.” These are sentences from 
Channing’s sermon on immortality. 
Three among the greatest minds of 
antiquity had no unquestionable faith 
in man’s future life. Socrates, con- 
versing with his disciples before his 
own decease, was in suspense, neither 
asserting nor denying it. Cicero, after 
giving the opinions of various philos- 
ophers upon the subject of immor- 
tality, ends by saying, “which one of 
these sentiments is true, some god 
may have seen; but it is a great 
question, which is nearest the truth.” 
Czesar’s speech in Sallust disowns 
the idea of another life. Ofethe Gen- 
tiles, is omitted by Tischendorf on 
strong authority. 

12. For the which cause I also suffer 
these things. As he said, Acts xxiii. 
6, xxiv. 21. That which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day. This 
refers to those moral and _ spiritual 
interests, whose issues had been com- 
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to keep that which I have committed unto him against that day. 
Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of 13 
me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing 
which was committed unto thee keep by the Holy Ghost which 
twelleth in us. This thou knowest, that all they which are in 15 
\sia be turned away from me; of whom are Phygellus and 
Iermogenes. The Lord give mercy unto the house of One- 16 
iphorus ; for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my 
chain: but when he was in Rome, he sought me out very 7 
The Lord grant unto him that he 1s 
may find mercy of the Lord in that day: and in how many 


diligently, and found me. 


mitted into his hand by One who 
would judge righteous judgment and 
give the crown of life to all his faithful 
children. 

13, 14. Hold fast the form of sound 
words, etc. Not only the sentiment 
but the peculiar expression in which 
like a vase it was preserved, was to be 
kept with all fidelity. That good 
thine which was committed unto thee, 
i. e., the cause, the great cause of 
Christianity, which though given from 
heaven and kindled by the holy spirit, 
yet the treasure was in earthen vessels, 
given for keeping and spreading to 
Pauls and Timothys ; upon whose fidel- 
ity therefore depended immortal con- 
sequences. It was fit therefore to use 
the exhortation, to be faithful. 

15. All they which are in Asia be 
turned away from me. From the pre- 
vious general high outlook, the decree 
of God, the manifestation of Christ, 
the trumpet tone of a grand exhorta- 
tion to faithfulness, he falls into a sad 
minor tone. Something had happened 
which touched him sorely. His friends 
of Asia had given him up. Asiatic 
faith would henceforth be a proverb to 
him as Punic faith was to the Romans. 
They became ashamed of the poor, 
imprisoned, persecuted Paul. They 
had not spiritual eyes to discern the 
sublime cause which he represented. 
He singles out two, and stamps them 
with’ an enduring stigma, Phygelius 
and Hermogenes. 


16, 18. The Lord give mercy unto 
the house of Onesiphorus. Paul could 
not long dwell upon the dark side. It 
was uncongenial to his nature and 
spirit. Like a powerful, elastic spring, 
he reacts from his abject condition 
and seizes hold of the one brilliant 
feature of hopefuiness and success. 
All had not turned away, one was 
faithful, one was true. Onesiphorus, 
though of unfaithful Asia, adminis- 
tered to him in Ephesus more than he 
could tell, as Timothy very well knew, 
and now in Rome, magnificent Rome, 
he was not ashamed of his chain; he 
had sought him out where it was hard 
to find any one, especially a poor 
Jewish and Christian prisoner, among 
the millions of the imperial city. He 
had sought him diligently and found 
him, and when he had found him he 
visited him not once but often, and 
refreshed him, coo/ed him, as the origi- 
nal has it, as cold water a thirsty soul, 
as a refreshing breeze a fevered brow. 
Such was the noble courage and sym- 
pathy of Onesiphorus. ‘The Lord give 
mercy unto him he prays, and mercy 
he kas given. ‘The cup of coid water 
will be remembered in heaven. The 
Lord of judgment says, “ inasmuch as 
thou didst it unto Paul, thou didst it 
unto me.” And on earth Onesiphorus 
is not remembered because he was a 
rich householder of Ephesus, and 
distinguished and honored in his day; 
but he has come down crowned with 
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things he ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very 
well. 


CHAPTER II. 


Paul continues to exhort Timothy to the Faithful Discharge of his Office and 
to shun the Heresies and Temptations of the Time. 


Tuov therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in 

2 Christ Jesus. And the things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, 

3 who shall be able to teach others also. Thou therefore endure 
4 hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that he 

5 may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier. And if a 
man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he 
6 strive lawfully. The husbandman that laboureth must be first 
7 partaker of the fruits. Consider what I say; and the Lord 
g give thee understanding in all things. Remember that Jesus 


——_——— naa 


immortal honor because he was men- 
tioned in a casual letter of that same 
poor prisoner, whom he refreshed and 
in whom he entertained an angel not 
unawares. 


GHAPTER. II. 


I, 2. My son, be strong in the grace. 
He repeats his affectionate address ; 
see remarks on chap. i. 2. That thou 
hast heard of meamong many witnesses. 
A doubt is expressed whether by this 
is meant what was said to him at his 
ordination, or whether it refers to 
what Paul had generally taught him, 
or still wider, to the instructions of 
prophets, apostles, or Christ. Commit 
thou to faithful men. He was to pass 
on the lamp of knowledge from hand 
to hand, agreeably to the ancient clas- 
sical illustration. 

3-6. He illustrates the need of 
endurance and bravery in his office 
by three examples, the soldier, the 
combatant in the games, and the 


husbandman. First he was to endure 
hardness, or suffer affliction with him, 
Paul, as a goodjsoldier of Jesus Christ. 
No man that warreth entangleth him- 
self, etc. This corresponded with the 
Roman law respecting soldiers. They 
were debarred from marriage, hus- 
bandry, trade, or holding any civil 
offices, in the state, in order that they 
might give themselves more unquall- 
fiedly to their calling as soldiers. /fa 
man also strive for masteries, etc. Or 
literally, if any one play the athlete or 
contend in the games, he is not 
crowned unless he contend, literally, 
athlete, according to the laws of the 
game. The husbandman. that laboreth, 
etc. In the third instance the laborer 
must be the first partaker of the 
fruits. 

7-10. Consider what I say, etc. As 
much as to say, take home to yourself 
the lessons I have given and follow 
them as a guide in your ministry. 
Remember that Jesus Christ, etc. Keep 
uppermost the thought of the great 
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Christ of the seed of David, was raised from the dead, accord- 
ing to my gospel: wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil-doer, even 9 
unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound. Therefore I 10 
endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they may also obtain 
the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. It isa x 
faithful saying: For if we be dead with him, we shall also live 
with him: if we suffer, we shall also reign with him: if we deny x2 
him, he also will deny us: if we believe not, yet he abideth 13 


faithful: he cannot deny himself. 


Of these things put them in r4 


remembrance, charging them before the Lord that they strive 


not about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the 


hearers. Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman 15 


that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 


truth. But shun profane and vain babblings: for they will 16 


leader himself, Jesus Christ, his origin, 
lineage, and above all, his resurrection. 
Eusebius, in his history, iii. 4, has this 
passage, “and of Paul they say that 
he was accustomed to mention the 
Gospel of Luke when he spake, as of 
his own saying, according unto my 
gospel.” As an evil doer even unto 
éonds. Paul was treated with all the 
harshness and injustice which he would 
have experienced had. he been the 
worst of criminals, instead of the 
greatest of benefactors to society and 
the world. Butthe word of God ts not 
bound. We might be in prison, but 
the Gospel flew free of bonds and 
imprisonment. He was not so cast 
down but he could make a play upon 
words. Therefore J endure all things, 
etc. The privileges which God granted 
were of no avail unless followed by 
human fidelity. No choice of God 
vacated the need of man’s efforts. 
11-13. /¢ ts a faithful saving, etc. 
What follows is supposed to be a 
portion of an ancient hymn or liturgy. 
Farrar gives it in the poetical form thus: 


**TF we died with, we shall also live with Him; 
If we endure, we shall also reign with Him; 
If we deny, He also will deny us. 

If we are faithless, He abideth faithful, 
For He is not able to deny Himself.” 


14. These things put them in remem- 
brance. The work of Timothy was to 
be largely a work of calling to remem- 
brance the lessons of the past. Instead 
of launching out into new speculations, 
indulging in fanciful theories and vain 
imaginations, they were to walk by 
the rule given them by the Lord. 
Strive not about words to no profit. 
Paul here hit upon the weak point of 
controversies which are often only a 
logomachy, or a fight about words to 
little or no profit to the hearers or 
readers, and even to the overthrow of 
what useful convictions they already 
possess. 

15. A workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, etc. Such a workman was 
careful to do good, thorough work. 
His motto was faithfulness. Rightly. 
dividing the word of truth. This figure 
of speech is taken from some mechan- 
ical employment in which cutting 
straight or dividing accurately was the 
all important process. Some refer it 
to the priest’s accurate division of the 
animals in sacrifices, or an allusion is 
thought to be made to the steward in 
distributing articles under his care. 
Others refer it to making a road or 
cutting a path, and others still to a 
carver, distributing meat to the guests. 

16-18. Shun profane and vain bab- 
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And their word will eat as 


18 doth a canker: of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus ; who con- 


cerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is 


19 past already ; and overthrow the faith of some. 


Nevertheless 


the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, The 


Lord knoweth them that are his. 
zo nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity. 


And, Let every one that 
But in a 


great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but 


also of wood and of earth; and some to honour and some to 


zx dishonour. 


If a man therefore purge himself from these, he 


shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the mas- 


22 ter’s use, and prepared unto every good work. Flee also 
youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, 


23 Withthem that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. 


But foolish 


and unlearned questions avoid, knowing that they do gender 


blings. The same expression is used 
in 1 Tim. vi. 20, which see. Their 
word will eat as doth a canker. The 


word in the original is that from which 
gangrene is derived. Of whom is 
Hymeneus and Philetus. 1 Tim. 1. 20. 
Of Philetus nothing is known except 
what is in this passage. That the 
resurrection is passed already. ‘These 
were supposed to be Gnostic errors in 
which resurrection was resolved into 
rising into new spiritual life, not the 
ponderous fact of the Gospels; a 
theory strangely revived at the present 
day, which still, as of old, overthrows 
the faith of some. 

19-21. Zhe foundation of God. In 
reference to a building laid with a 
firm foundation-stone, on which it was 
common to put an inscription. And 
in this instance it had this seal, legend 
or inscription, Num. xvi. 5, and that 
other legend or inscription, let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ, 
etc., Is. liii. 11, in the Septuagint. Bzzt 
in a great house, etc. Neander says, 
“the great house is here the visible 
church in which there are members 
_ who have only an external, superficial 
union, who are contra- distinguished 
from those who are united in heart in 


the church. The line of distinction 
between the two could only be drawn 
by God, who knows the state of the 
soul.” 

22. Lee also youthful lusts. Timo- 
thy at this period is reputed to have 
been from thirty to forty years of age. 
The desires or passions might be 
those that were natural to youth or 
pertaining to youth, not necessarily 
implying that Timothy was then a 
youth, though according to Aulus 
Gellius, the Romans reckoned youth 
from thirty years onward to old age. 
Perhaps Paul had seen a weakness in 
his friend which exposed him to these 
temptations. Timothy was encour- 
aged to pursue the lofty virtues of a 
Christian life, righteousness, faith, 
charity, purity, and especially to do it 
in close association with others that 
called on the Lord, and, so fortify an 
exposed angle of his character. 

23-25. But foolish and unlearned 
questions avoid. Or as Conybeare 
has it, shun the disputations: of the 
foolish and ignorant. Angry argu- 
mentation seldom leads to truth. Most 
controversies have little interest for 
us, because we cannot agree with 
either party. Both seem to be off of 
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And the servant of the Lord must not strive ; but be 24 


gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient ; in meekness instruct- 25 
ing those that oppose themselves ; if God peradventure will 


give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth ; and 26 


that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, 
who are taken captive by him at his will. 


CHAPTER III. 


Paul warns Timothy to prepare for Evil Days to come and not swerve from 
the Truth. 


Tus know also, that in the last days perilous times shall come. 
For men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, 2 
proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, 
without natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, inconti- 3 
nent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, 4 


the right platform. The pursuer after 
truth, if he lingers around results 
already obtained, and contends for 
“them, runs the risk of losing the clew 
to further progress. Debate is apt to 
engender strife and stir up passion. 
Apt to teach. A teacher especially 
should be a judge rather than an advo- 
cate, not viqlently committed to ex- 
tremes, but balancing and harmonizing 
contradictory views with impartiality. 
The sympathetic, not the antagonistic 
position, wonld be most likely to win 
back the apostates; overcome opposi- 
tion, and establish the truth. The pre- 
cepts which Paul gives to Timothy are 
wise and suggestive, and capable of ap- 
plication to all preachers of the Gospgl. 
26. May recover, themselves, or liter- 
ally, come to ones sober senses, as 
after a fit of intoxication. Out of the 
snare of the devil, i. e., the adversary. 
Taken captive by him at his will. It 
is left uncertain whose will is meant, 
Satan’s or God’s. Noyes prefers the 
former, others the latter. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Perilous times. Literally, hard 


times. Conybeare and Howson say that 
the “long duration of this last period 
of the world’s development, i. e., the 
apostolic age succeeding the Mosaic 
dispensation, was not revealed to the 
apostles; they expected that their 
Lord’s return would end it in their 
own generation; and thus his words 
were fulfilled, that none should foresee 
his coming. Matt. xxiv. 36.” 

2. Lovers of their own selves,. or 
lovers of self. Covetous. Lovers of 
silver. Boasters, boastful. Proud, 
haughty. The picture here presented 
is a dark and discouraging one, and 
would seem to imply an almost total 
collapse of society; but this depth of 
depravity was probably reached at the 
time of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

3. Without natural affection. Omit- 
ted by the Tischendorf MSS. Zyzce- 
breakers. Covenant breakers. False 
accusers. Literally, devils. 

4, 5. Traitors, i. e., betrayers of the 
Christians. Heady, headstrong, or 
headlong with passion. “igh minded. 
Not the good but the bad sense. 
Blinded with pride, or puffed up with 
self conceit. Having the form of god- 
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high-minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God; 
5 having the form of godliness, but denying the power thereof: 
6 from such turn away. For of this sort are they which creep 
into houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led 
7 away with divers lusts: ever learning, and never able to come 
8 to the knowledge of the truth. Now as Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, so do these also resist the truth: men of cor- 
9 rupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith. But they shall 


proceed no further: for their folly shall be manifest unto all 


xo men, as theirs also was. 


But thou hast fully known my doc- 


trine, manner of life, purpose, faith, longsuffering, charity, 


1t patience, persecutions, afflictions, which came unto me at 
Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what persecutions I endured: 


x but out of them all the Lord delivered me. 
x3 will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 


liness, i. €., having an external appear- 
ance or disguise of piety. 

6,7. Lead captive silly women. In 
the original, a contemptuous diminu- 
tive. Laden with sins. Literally, 
heaped up with sins. Led away with 
divers lusts. The Alexandrian adds, 
and pleasures. ver learning, etc. 
The same might be said of many men 
as of women, some individuals like 
some nations find it their strength ‘‘to 
sit still.” 

8. Jannes and Jambres. These 
names and the event. here referred to 
are not identified in the Old Testament. 
They are supposed to have been 
Egyptian magicians who contended 
with Moses. Ex. vii. 11, 22. Where 
the Chaldee Targum adds to magi- 

cians, Jannes and Jambres or Mambres. 
Also Ex. viii. 18, 19. The Talmud, 
Origen, Pliny, Apuleius and Nume- 
nius also mention these names. There 
was also an Apocryphal book called 
Jannes and Jambres. They were said 
to be the sons of Balaam, and they 
were reputed to have perished in some 
of the Hebrew conflicts. The point 
of similitude was that, like the old 
‘opponents of Moses, these later here- 
tics resisted the truth.  eprobate. 


Yea, and all that 
But 


Applied to metals, base, spurious, not 
genuine. 

9. But they shall proceed no further. 
Or succeed no further; make no fur- 
ther advance. For their folly. Their 
senselessness. The Alexandrian reads, 
for their mind. 

10,11. But thou hast fully known 
my doctrine, or better, as the marginal 
note reads, thou hast been a diligent 
follower of my doctrine. Timothy 
had now for many years been the 


friend and companion of Paul. The 
Alexandrian omits charity. At Anti- 
och, at Iconium, at Lystra. Acts Xiii. 


50, xiv. 2,19. Antioch was in Pisidia, 
Iconium and Lystra in Lycaonia. As 
Timothy was a native of this part of 
Asia IMinor, he was especially well 
acquainted with the persecutions 
which Paul endured there, and it was 
natural that the Apostle should ap- 
peal to that knowledge. This is one 
of the casual and undesigned coinci- 
dences between the history in Acts 
and the epistles, and between the life 
of Timothy and the reference of Paul. 

12, 13. Ad that will live godly. Or, 
who determine to live godly. Shall 
wax worse and worse. Evil tends to 
increase as well as good. The stream 
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evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, 
and being deceived. But continue thou in the things which 
thou hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them ; and that from a child thou hast known 


the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 


salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
' for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works, 


CHAPTER LV: 


Paul continues his Exhortations to Timothy and closes his Letter with 
friendly Salutations. 


I CHARGE thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appear- 


[CHar. 


gathers force and volume as it runs. 
Deceiving and being deceived. One 
reacts on the other; sins are punished 
and virtues rewarded in kind. De- 
ceiving others entails self deception. 

14,15. Of whom thou hast learned 
them. The value of our knowledge is 
enhanced by the character and spirit 
of those from whom we have derived 
it. The lessons which Timothy had 
received from his mother at home, and 
from the Apostle, would carry a weight 
which could never attach to the word 
of a stranger. Such is the power of 
association. oly Scriptures, i. e., the 
Old Testament, the New not yet being 
written. Which are able, etc. Chris- 
tianity was in bud in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in flower and fruit in the 
New. ‘The great lessons of the spirit- 
ual life. were taught by Moses, the 
Psalmist and the prophets, and Jesus 
completed what they began. 

16, 17. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God. Or literally, every 
Scripture God-breathed or inspired, is 
also profitable for doctrine, etc. It 
would seem as if the Apostle, after 


speaking of the- benefits of the Old 
Testament, had gone on to say that 
every other Scripture, heaven-touched 
and inspired, was useful in building 
up humanity in noble living and doing. © 
But a great variety of interpretation 
and translations have been given to 
this famous passage. The object of 
the Apostle seems to be to point out 
the moral and spiritual benefits of 
religious literature. Doctrine, or teach- 
ing; instruction. 
or confutation. 

mation or restoration. 
Rather, training or education, or disci 
pline. Zhoroughly furnished unto all 
good works, or, thoroughly equipped 
unto every good work, every kind and 
degree of righteousness. We _ here 
see that Paul and James are at one in 
advocating a good life as the supreme 
end of all faith and teaching. 


CHAPTER? LY. 


1. Zhe quick and the dead. The 
living and the dead. Az his appearing 


and his kingdom, i. e., dropping the 
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2 ing and his kingdom ; preach the word; be instant in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering 
3 and doctrine. 
endure sound doctrine ; but after their own lusts shall they heap 


For the time will come, when: they will not 


4 to themselves teachers, having itching ears ; and they shall turn 
away their ears from the trnth, and shall be turned unto fables. 
s But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of 
6 an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.’ For I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
7 1 have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
8 kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
9 love his appearing. Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: 
xo For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world, 


idiom, at the manifestation of his 
kingdom. 

2. Be instant in season, out of 
season, i. €., in preaching the word, be 
instant, earnest, follow it up at all 
times without regard to convenience. 
The great weapon of offence and de- 
fence was to be the preaching of the 
word. With all long suffering and 
doctrine, i. ., with patient, persevering 
instruction. 

3, 4. The time will come, etc. Paul 
looked forward to a disastrous crisis, 
when there would be. a general apos- 
tasy, and even the church itself would 
not tolerate sound doctrine. The 
characteristics of that period would be 
a repugnance to the truth, the disposi- 
tion to follow their own inclinations, 

the selection of teachers to foster their 
peculiar weaknesses, and the hanker- 
ing after myths and legends. Having 
itching ears, i. e., having an itching 
to hear something pleasing. /id/es. 
Literally, myths. 

5. Watch thou in all things, or, be 
circumspect. Endure afflictions. Omit- 
ted by the Sinaitic MS., but the 
Alexandrian reads, endure affliction 

“as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Chap. ii. 3. 
19 


6-8. J am now ready to be offered. 
I am already in the very act of being 
poured out as a libation on the altar. 
His tone is much more exigent than 
in the first epistle, showing that he had 
come toa later period in his second 
imprisonment, when his fate stared 
him directly in the face. 7 have fought 
a good fight, etc. This is a passage of 
wonderful cheer and vigor. Paul was 
unconquered to the last. He had the 
supreme satisfaction of feeling that 
though he lost his life, he won the 
victory. Though beset behind and 
before, he had held fast to his faith. 
All the temptations that beat upon him 
had not caused him to swerve from 
righteousness. Zhe Lord the righteous 
judge, contrasted with the unjust 
human judge by whom he would be 
doomed. And not to me only, etc. In 
his high vision, the Apostle does not 
dwell upon his own triumph alone, 
but with comprehensive sympathy he 
joins with himself the host of the re- 
deemed. 

g-12. Come shortly unto me. Even 
more strongly in the original, make 
haste to come quickly to me. Paul 
was alone and felt the want of sympa 
thy. Some of his friends had proved 
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and is departed unto Thessalonica ; Crescens to Galatia, Titus — 
Only Luke is with me. 
him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And 
Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus. 
Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and 
the books, but especially the parchments. 
coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord reward him according ~ 
to his works: of whom be thou ware also; for he has greatly : 


unto Dalmatia. 
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Take Mark and bring 1 
The cloak that I left at x3 


Alexander the 4 


faithless, deserting him at the critical 
moment when he most needed their 
aid. Others he had despatched to 
their mission-work in various coun- 
tries, to Dalmatia, Galatia, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Miletum. Sustained as he 
was by immortal supports, he yet 
fouad a sweetness and comfort in 
human companionship, such as noth- 
ing else could give. If no other argu- 
ment existed for the genuineness of 
this epistle, this yearning of Paul for 
his friends, and the impatience to have 
his most beloved one come to him 
speedily, would alone authenticate 
Paul as its author. Demas hath for- 
saken me. Yhe cause of this abandon- 
ment is not stated or known, except 
that he loved the world, or was drawn 
away by worldliness, but nothing is 


said of any actual apostasy from” 


Christianity. His name is supposed 
to have been a contraction for Deme- 
trius. In the epistle to Philemon, 24, 
he is called a fellow laborer with Paul. 
Col, iv. 14. The desertion of Demas 
is commemorated in Keble’s Christian 
Year, on the anniversary of St. Luke. 
Crescens to Galatia. He is not men- 
tioned elsewhere. Z%tus unto Dalma- 
tia. See the introduction to the epistle 
of Paul to Titus. Dalmatia was a 
province on the east side of the Adri- 
atic sea, and formed a part of the 
Roman province of Illyricum, where 
Paul himself had preached. Rom. xv. 
19. Only Luke was with me. This 
was Luke the Evangelist, the frequent 
companion of Paul in the history of 
the Acts. Zuke Mark, etc. This is 
also the Evangelist who receives a 
high eulogy from the Apostle. Zych- 


icus have I sent to Ephesus. Acts xx. 
4; Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7. The pres- 
ent mission of Tychicus. to Ephesus 
seems to be a different one from that — 
mentioned in Ephesians and Colo 
sians. 

13. Zhe cloak, etc. As Farrar says, 
“winter is coming on, and he wants to 
get back his rough travelling cloak. 
It was one of those large, sleeveless © 
garments which we should call an 
overall or dread-naught. Perhaps St. 
Paul had woven it himself of the black 
goat’s hair of his native province, and © 
doubtless (for he was a poor man) it 
was an old companion. It is of little 
value, but now that the old man sit: 
shivering in some gloomy cell under 
the palace or on the rocky floor of the 
Tullianum, and the winter nights are 
coming on, he bethinks him of the old | 
cloak in the house of Carpus, and 
asks Timothy to bring it with him 
And the books, but especially the parch- 
ments. The biblia—the papyrus 
books—few, you may be sure, but 
old friends. The vellum rolls, what 
were these? Perhaps among them — 
was the diploma of his Roman fran-_ 
chise, precious rolls of Isaiah, and 
the Psalms and the lesser prophet: 
which father or mother had given him 
as a lifelong treasure in the far off 
happy days...... It would be a 
deep joy to read once more hoy 
David and Isaiah, in their deep trou 
bles, learnt as he had learnt to suffer 
and be strong.” 

14, 15. Alexander the coppersmith. 
Or, the brazier. Did me much evil. 
Or, many ill turns. Zhe Lord reward | 
him. Or, the Lord will reward him. 
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16 withstood our words. At my first answer no man stood with 

me, but all men forsook me: I pray God that it may not be 
17 laid to their charge. Notwithstanding, the Lord stood with me, 
and strengthened me ; that by me the-preaching might be fully 
known, and that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was 
8 delivered out of the mouth of the lion. And the Lord shall 

deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto his 

heavenly kingdom ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
19 Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household of Onesiphorus. 
20 Erastus abode at Corinth; but Trophimus have I left at Mile- 
2x tum sick. Do thy diligence to come before winter. Eubulus 


greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the 


A statement of a fact, not an impre- 
cation. This may be the same as the 
Alexander, mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20. 
He has greatly withstood our words. 
He has vehemently contradicted my 
statements. 

_ 16-18. At my first answer, i. &; in 
his first trial no man stood with him. 
As in the case of Jesus, all forsook 
him and fled. But he charitably prays 
that it may not be set down to their 
ill account. And J was delivered out 
of the mouth of the lion. Literally, 
from the lions of the Amphitheatre, 
~ or from the cruel tyranny of Nero, 
who was sometimes called a lion, 
though he had none of the nobleness 
of that beast. In that fearful crisis, if 
no man stood with him, happily he 
had a stronger champion —the Lord 
stood with him to strengthen him, so 
that the Gentiles heard from his lips 
the whole counsel of God. And the 
- Lord shall deliver me, etc. Failure 
was to Paul a word unknown. He 
knew that to fail or seem to fail in the 
cause of God was to succeed beyond 
the dreams of earthly ambition. ‘God 
buries his workmen, but carries on 
their work.” Zo whom be glory, etc. 
Paul has only doxologies and thanks- 
givings at the moment of his lowest 
prostration to offer unto the King of 


~ Heaven, into whose glory and rest he 


felt sure he should be admitted at last. 


19, 20. Salute Prisca and Aquila. 
See Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Acts 
xviii. 2, 26. The placing of Pris- 
cilla’s name before Aquila has some- 
times led to the conclusion that she 
was the more capable person of the 
two. They were always attached 
friends and helpers of Paul. Zhe 
household of Onesiphorus. Vt has been 
inferred that he was not living, as the 
salutation was addressed to his house- 
hold, and not to himself. See chap. i. 
16-18. rastus. See Acts xix. 22. 
One of the deacons of Paul at Ephe- 
sus. Trophimus. A native of Asia, a 
fellow companion of Paul in his third 
missionary journey. Acts xx. 4, Xxi. 
2 

21, 22. Do thy diligence to come 
before winter. In apprehension of 
the chill of the prison, he is desir- 
ous of better clothing and friendly 
comfort; besides, the winter would 
rerider the voyage more dangerous. 
Eubulus greeteth thee. Ue is nowhere 
else mentioned, and Paul’s greetings 
are all that remains of his life to the 
world. Pudens, of whom the same 
may be said. Linus, claimed to have » 
been the first bishop of Rome. Claw- 
dia. Nothing is known of a certainty 
of her history. Some writers have 
maintained that she was a British 
maiden, the daughter of King Cogidu- 
buus, a friend of Rome, who named 
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brethren. The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be 2 
with you. Amen. : ; 


The second epistle unto Timotheus, ordained the first bishop : 
of the church of the Ephesians, was written from Rome, © 
when Paul was brought before Nero the second time. 


his daughter after his imperial sover- the Second Epistle to Timothy w 
eign Claudius, and that she became the have heard Paul’s last word.” Th 
wife of Pudens, mentioned in this superscription, according to the Sinai- 
verse. But this account is attended tic MS., is simply to Timothy. Th 
with serious difficulties. Paul con- Alexandrian reads, the Second te 
cludes with the usual benedictions. Timothy was written from Laodicea. 
Farrar says, “with the last verse of 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE, 10 TITUS, 


TITUS, 


THE history of Titus can only be drawn from the epistle of 
Paul, as he is not mentioned in the book of Acts and seldom in 
the New Testament. He was probably a native of Antioch in 
Syria, a Greek by origin, converted by Paul, and went with him as 
a delegate from Antioch to Jerusalem. Gal. ii. 1,3. He jour- 
neyed with Paul in his travels, and was the carrier of the x Cor. 
from Ephesus to Corinth. He also had a mission to Dalmatia. 
2 Tim. iv. 1o. And certain traditions represent him as the first 
bishop of Crete, and as having died at the advanced age of g4. 
Like Timothy he is addressed as the beloved son of Paul, and to 
be his approved friend was eulogy enough. 


PLACE AND TIME. 


‘The epistle was written from Nicopolis probably in Epirus, and 
addressed to Titus in Crete. Many speculations have been made 
respecting the date, some fixing it as early as a. D. 56, others as 
late as A. D. 63 or A. D. 64. Bleek and others date it between the 
first and second imprisonment of Paul, say in aA. D. 67. The time 
pitched upon by Conybeare and Howson is A. D. 66, or A. D. 67, 
with whom Farrar agrees. 
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204 INTRODUCTION. 


GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY. 


These are grounded on both external and internal evidences 
like those for the other Pastoral epistles, first and second Tim. 
Titus is quoted by Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
and referred to by Justin Martyr and possibly by Theophilus and | 
Clement of Rome. The internal evidences from style, argument, _ 
tone, enthusiasm of faith and humanity, abrupt emotional transi- 
tions, all convey unmistakable proofs of a Pauline origin. 


PURPOSE. 


The object of Paul was to encourage and warn his fellow 
laborer in the planting of Christianity in Crete, among a people 
beset with peculiar difficulties and dangers. The Pastoral epistles 
have been called the Manuals of the Christian Pastor. Neander 
says, ‘‘ Paul warned Titus of the common Judaizing tendency and » 
an unspiritual, pharisaic study of the Old Testament, disputa- 
tions that clove to the letter and lost themselves in useless hair- 
splittings and Rabbinical fables. He required Titus to turn the 
attention of men to objects altogether different and of practical 
advantage, deeply to impress on their minds the doctrine which 
formed the basis of salvation and to lead them to apply this funda- 
mental truth to real life and to verify their faith by good works.” 
Luther says, ‘this is a short epistle, but yet sucha quintessence 
of Christian doctrine and composed in such a masterly manner 
that it contains all that is needful for Christian knowledge and 
lite.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Benediction of Paul and his Directions for the Administration of the 
Churches in Crete. 


Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
according to the faith of God’s elect, and the acknowledging of 

» the truth which is after godliness ; in hope of eternal life, which 
3 God, that cannot lie, promised before the world began; but 
hath in due times manifested his word through preaching, which 


is committed unto me accordi 
mine own son after the common faith: 


, our Saviour; to Titus, 


ng to the commandment of God 


Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and the Lord 


5 Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


For this cause left I thee in Crete, 


CHAPTER I. 


1-4. This contains one of Paul’s 
long, characteristic involved sentences, 
jn which he gathers up many points of 
doctrine and allusion, instinct with his 
usual affectionate appeal and earnest 
good wishes. He speaks with great 
confidence of his office as an Apostle, 
as in harmony with the purposes of 
God, established before the foundation 
of the world, and finding in the faith 
and hope of man their practical basis 
of character, and preaching the word 
as the great instrument of propagating 
this divine system. Z7¢us mine own 
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son. Now it is Titus who is the be- 
loved recipient of his prayers and 
benedictions, those living energies 
which were perpetually descending 
from the Heavenly Father and the 
Saviour of men. 

5. Left L thee in Crete. This was 
an island of the Mediterranean sea, 
anciently called Hekatompolis, or 
hundred cities. Its modern name is 
Candia, from its principal city. The 
Cretans are mentioned in Acts ii. 11, 
as present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost. At what time Christianity 
was introduced into this island is not 
certainly known. It appears from this 
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that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and — 
ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee: if any be 6 
blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful children 
not accused of riot, or unruly. For a bishop must be blameless, 7 
as the steward of God: not self-willed, not soon angry, not 
given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre ; but a lover 8 
of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temper- 
ate ; holding fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, that 9 
he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and convince 

For there are many unruly and vain talkers 10 

and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision: 


the gainsayers. 
whose 1 
mouths must be stopped, who subvert whole houses, teaching 
One of 12 
themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, The Cretians are 
always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 


things which they ought not, for fiithy lucre’s sake. 


This witness is true. 13 
Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in the 


epistle that Paul had visited the island 
and probably at that time commenced 
the Christian work there. Set 77 order 
the things that are wanting and ordain 
elders. These were the two points of 
Christian strategy, so to speak, the 
management of affairs and the appoint- 
ment of suitable officers. 

6-9. This passage is parallel in its 
directions to 1 Timothy, iii. 1-7, in which 
almost exactly the same conditions 
are enjoined on those who would be 
the chief managers of the church. See 
the notes on that passage. Ad/e by 
sound doctrine, etc. The Alexandrian 
MS. reads, able to comfort those who 
are in all tribulations, and to convince. 

10, 11. Many unruly and vain talk- 
ers. Barnes, in his Notes, refers to 
the character of “ Talkative” in Bun- 
yan’sjPilgrim’s Progress as illustrating 
this text. Perhaps no difficulties em- 
barrass the Christian minister more 
frequently than persons addicted to 
these habits of inconsiderate talk; 
and the consequences which Paul 
speaks of in verse 11, of their subvert- 
ing whole houses or families, are 
realized in parishes broken up, minis- 


ters turned away, and the purposes of 
Christianity wholly defeated. 

12. Even a prophet of their own, or 
poet, prophet and poet often being 
interchangeable terms. A certain 
character of sacredness was attached 
to the office of a poet. The Cretians 
are always liars, etc. This line is a 
hexameter quoted from Epimenides, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
B. C. 600, from a treatise concerning 
Oracles. The Cretan character, as 
here described, has been sustained by 
quotations from other Greek writers. 
The verse is also quoted by Calli- 
machus the Cyrenean. This is one of 
the three classical quotations made by 
Paul from the Greek writers, the other 
two being in Acts xvii. 28, from Clean- 
thes or Eratus, and the other in t Cor. 
Xv. 33, from Euripides or Menander. 
Paley remarks in his Hore Paulina, 
that this quotation is characteristic of 
Paul, because no writer in the New 
Testament except him has appealed to 
heathen testimony. 

13,14. Wherefore rebuke them sharp- 
/y. It has been thought that Paul ran 
counter to his usual politeness, in 
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14 faith ; not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments Of 
rs men that turn from the truth. Unto the pure all things are 
pure: but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing 


x6 pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled. 


They 


profess that they know God ; but in works they deny him, being 
abominable, and disobedient, and unto every good work 


reprobate. 


CHAPTER IL 


The Duties of Different Classes in the Church and Exhortations to Fidelity 
as Christians. 


But speak thou the things which become sound doctrine: 


2 that the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, 


3 in charity, in patience. 


The aged women likewise, that they be 


giving so unflattering a picture of the 
Cretan character; but this was not a 
public communication, but a private 
letter to Titus. His advice therefore 
was grounded upon the known charac- 
ter of the people. The word sharply, 
is a surgical word and implies incision 
or cutting off, or amputation. /Vot 
giving heed to Jewish fables, etc. He 
had already, in v. 10, warned them of 
the circumcision. The Jewish fables 
he refers to are the Rabbinical teach- 
ings and ascetic doctrines of the 
Pharisees, which agreeably to the mod- 
ern phrase, “shortened the command- 
ments and lengthened the creed.” 

1s, 16. This process of corruption 
went on from two sources, the Hellen- 
izing and the Judaizing corruptions, 
which took off the emphasis from the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, 
judgment and the love of God, and 
tithed mint, anise and cummin, all of 
which were incipient errors, afterwards 
ripening into Gnosticism. Unto the 
pure all things are pure, etc. He 
applies the truth in a subjective way, 
showing that all depended on their 
own state of mind whether they 
assimilated truth or error, right or 
wrong. The wire-drawn distinctions 


between things clean and unclean, 
which were made by the Jewish doc- 
tors, the Apostle swept away by a 
swift blow of his intuitive reason and 
logic, and recalled them to the truth 
as it was in the Gospel of Christ. But 
in works they deny him. YVhe supreme 
test was in practical results; the tree 
was known by its fruits, and the fruits 
produced by the heretical teachers were 
abominable, disobedient, reprobate. 
Two sources therefore existed for the 
correction of these errors, one theo- 
retical and the other practical. Theo- 
retically the new doctrines could not 
stand the touch of the Ithuriel spear 
of truth, and practically the conse- 
quences of such teaching resulted in 
immorality and wickedness. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. Sound doctrine. Literally, hygie- 
nic, or wholesome teaching or instruc- 
tion. 

2. Aged men. 
office, but old men in age. 
I, 17, 19, and notes. 

3-5. The directions given in this 
passage are wise and judicious, and 
correspond with what is said in 1 Tim. 


Not presbyters in 
1 Tim. v. 
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in behaviour as becometh holiness; not false accusers, not 
given to much wine, teachers of good things; that they may 4. 
teach the young women to be sober, to love their husbands, to 
love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 5 
good, obedient to their own husbands, that the word of God 
be not blasphemed. Young men likewise exhort to be 6 
sober-minded. In all things shewing thyself a pattern of 7 
good works: in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned; that he 8 
that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil 
thing to say of you. Exhort servants to be obedient unto their 9 
own masters, and to please them well in all things ; not answer- 
ing again; not purloining, butshewing all good fidelity ; that 10 
they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to u 
all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness, and worldly lusts, 12 


we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 


ii. 11-15, and in other passages. Vol 
false accusers. Literally, not devils. 
Let these directions be followed and 
human homes would become little 
heavens. That the word of God be not 
blasphemed. The greatest obstacle to 
the progress of Christianity is the 
imperfect lives of its professed believ- 
ers. 

6. Young men likewise exhort to be 
sober minded. The original signifies 
to exercise control over the youthful 
desires and lusts. 

7, 8. Shewing thyself a pattern of 
good works. In vain would Titus 
recommend these things - by his 
preaching, if he did not follow it up 
with a good life and character. Paul 
has often been cited as advocating 
faith to the discredit of good works, 
but to go no farther than this epistle, 
we find him often insisting on practi- 
cal goodness as the condition of true 
Christian life and character. Chap. i. 
16, ii. 14, iii. 8, 14. Two of the 
chief MSS. omit sézcerity in verse 7. 

9g, 10. The duties of servants are 


prescribed here as in the other epis- 
tles. Col. iii. 22-24; Eph. vi. 5-9. 
Not purloining, i. e., filching or steal- 
ing secretly. Zhat they may adorn the 
doctrine. Literally, that they may 
beautify or decorate the teaching of 
God, make it’ beautiful, make it shine 
by their noble living. 

11-14. “ Which of all the Fathers of 
the first or second century, was in the — 
smallest degree capable of writing so 
masterly a formula of Christian doc- 
trine and practice as these verses, or 
the perfectly independent yet no less 
memorable presentation of Gospel 
truth —with a completeness only too 
many-sided for sects and parties —in 
ili. 5-7? Will any one produce from 
Clemens, or Hermas, or Justin Martyr, 
or Ignatius, or Polycarp, or Irenazus— 
will any one even produce from Ter- 
tullian, or Chrysostom, or Basil, or 
Gregory of Nyssa—any single passage 
comparable for terseness, insight, and 
mastery to either of these? Only the 
inspired wisdom of the greatest of the 
Apostles could have traced so divine 
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x3 world ; looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appear- 
14 ing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Chtist; who gave 


himself for us, that he might redeem us from .all iniquity, and 


purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 
15 These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all authority. 


Let no man despise thee. 


CHAPTER III. 


Paul continues his Advice to Titus and concludes with Salutations and 
Benedictions. 


Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, 
2 to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work, to speak 
evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, shewing all meek- 


3 ness unto all men. 


For we ourselves also were sometime foolish, 


disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in 


4 malice and envy, hateful, and hating one another. But after that 
the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, 


a summary with so unfaltering a hand. 
If the single chorus of Sophocles was 
sufficient to acquit him of senility—if 
the thin unerring line attested the 
presence of Apelles—if the flawless 
circle of Giotto, drawn with one single 
sweep of his hand, was sufficient to 
authenticate his workmanship and 
prove his power—surely such pas- 
sages as these ought to be more than 
adequate to defend the Pastoral Epis- 
tles from the charge of vapidity. 
Would it not be somewhat strange, if 
all the great Christian Fathers of 
three centuries were so far surpassed 
in power and eloquence by the sup- 
posed falsarzz, who-wrote the epistles 
of the First and Second Captivity of 
St. Paul?”—Farrar. We should live 
soberly, righteously and godly. These 
three adverbs relate to our duties to 
ourselves, to our fellow men, and to 
God. A peculiar people. Ex. xix. 5; 
Deut. vii. 6. 

15. Let no man despise thee. Paul 
was accustomed to give this precept 


on other occasions. I Tim. iv. 12. 


CHAPTER III. 


1,2. Put them in mind to be subject. 
If we are right in our chronology, and 
this epistle was written not far from 
A. D. 65, or A. D. 66, the great Jewish 
war was then fast approaching, in 
which the Hebrew commonwealth, 
temple and city were overthrown, and 
coming events already cast their 
shadows before, and the restless Jews 
and Jewish Christians needed to culti- 
vate peace and quietness, in that revo- 
lutionary time. Shewing all meekness. 
The Sinaitic MS. reads, showing all 
zeal. 

3. We ourselves also were sometime 
foolish, etc. The picture which the 
Apostle draws of the Antechristian 
life is not a flattering one, but has ugly 
features, which contrast strongly with 
the subsequent portrait of the Chris- 
tian man. 

4-7. Here is another remarkable 
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not by works of righteousness which we have done, but accord- s 
ing to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; which he shed on us abun- 6 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that being justified 7 
by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of 


eternal life. 


This is a faithful saying, and these things I will s 


that thou affirm constantly, that they which have believed in 


God might be careful to maintain good works. 
are good and profitable unto men. 


These things 
But avoid foolish questions, 9 


and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the law; 


for they are unprofitable and vain. 


A man that is a heretic, 10 


after the first and second admonition, reject; knowing that he 1 
that is such, is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of 


himself. 


When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, be 12 


diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis: for I have determined 


there to winter. 


summary of the doctrine and purpose 
of Christianity, strikingly correspond- 
ing to that given in chap. li. 11-14, on 
which see note. 

8. This is a fatthful saying. A 
phrase often introduced in the Pas- 
toral epistles. 1 Tim. i. 15, iv. 9; 2 
Tim. ii. 11. Might be careful to main- 
tain good works, etc. Earlier in his 
ministry, Paul insisted more on faith 
and doctrine, probably thinking that 
they would necessarily ensure the best 
results and carry power and success 
by their mere announcement; but 
bitter experience had taught him that 
men. might believe like angels, while 
they lived like demons. We see him 
therefore, laying a stronger and unex- 
pected emphasis on right living and 
good works, without which faith is 
dead, being alone. 

g-11. Foolish questions and genealo- 
gies. The .same_ hair-splitting and 
wire-drawing discussions, and vain 
speculations, which characterized the 
Judaizing and Gnostic sects at a later 
period, had already begun to put in 
the entering wedge of schism and 


Bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their 13 


sectarianism, and it was to nip these 
errors in the bud, rather than to discuss 
them in their full development, that 
he now introduces these topics. A 
heretic, i. e., a factious man, whose 
object is not truth but partisanship, 
and he is therefore self condemned. 

12. Artemas. Nothing is elsewhere 
known of this man. TZychicus. He 
was a friend and companion of Paul, 
and one of the Christian teachers. 
Acts xx. 4; Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7; 
2 Tim. iv. 12. Micopolis. This was 
a city of Epirus, built by Augustus, 
the Roman Emperor, near the Ambra- 
cian gulf, in honor of the victory of 
Actium, gained over the fleet of An- 
tony. For I have determined there to 
winter. This is supposed to have 
been between the first and second 
imprisonment of Paul at Rome, but 
some obscurity rests upon his journeys 
and movements, for clearing up which 
no means now remain. 

13. Zenas the lawyer. Supposed to 
be also the same as Zenodorus, prob- 
ably a Roman civilian, who became a 
Christian teacher. Afollos. An elo- 
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x4 journey diligently, that nothing be wanting unto them. And 
let ours also learn to maintain good works for necessary uses, 


r5 that they be not unfruitful. 


Amen. 


All that are with me salute thee. 
Greet them that love us in the faith. 


Grace be with you all. 


It was written to Titus, ordained the first bishop of the church 
of the Cretians, from Nicopolis of Macedonia. 


quent Jewish convert to Christianity, 
whose history is given by Luke in 
Acts xvili. 24, xix. 1, and by Paul in 
his epistles, 1 Cor. i. 12 and iii. 4, 6. 
14. Let ours also learn to maintain 
good works, etc. By ours is meant the 
Christian body, our friends, our dis- 
ciples, our converts. He could not 
dismiss the epistle without giving a 
parting salute to the necessity of good 
works, as the most useful and fruitful 
result of a true faith and doctrine. 


The importance of the topic is shown 
by its reiteration, v. 8. 

15. Paul ends his epistle with his 
usual good words of politeness and 
love, gentleman, Christian and scholar 
as he was, all three in one. The 
Sinaitic and Alexandrian MSS. omit, 
amen. Instead of the subscription of 
the received version, the Sinaitic MS. 
reads, To Titus, and the Alexandrian, 
To Titus, from Nicopolis. 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE, TO PHILEMON. 


PHILEMON, 


LittLeE is known of Paul’s correspondent except that he was 
probably a citizen of Colosse, for Onesimus his slave is spoken of 
as a Colossian in Col. iv. 9, and Archippus, who is associated with 
Philemon, in Philemon 1, 2, was apparently a resident of Colossse. 
Col. iv. 17. Philemon appears to have been a man of substance, 
having a house sufficiently large to hold the meetings of the church. 
Phil. 2. He appears to have preserved this letter of Paul to him- 
self, and no doubt granted the request contained in it which was 
pressed so ingeniously and eloquently. 


DATE AND PLACE, 


It was doubtless written from Rome during the first imprison- 
ment of Paul, about the year A. D. 61, or A. D. 62. 


GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY. 


Though Baur and his school of criticism impugn its authorship, 
they have made no sensible impression upon its general accept- 
ance in the Christian world. It still stands as the undoubted epistle 
of Paul. He wrote longer epistles than this to Philemon, but none 
more characteristic. If Paul did not write it, we might almost say, 
there was no Paul. Both the external and internal evidence give 
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the clearest evidence of its authorship and authority. Farrar says, 
“with all the slightness of its texture and the comparative triviality 
of the occasion which called it forth, the letter is yet a model of 
tact, of sympathy, and of high moral nobleness. This little ‘idyl 
of the progress of Christianity’ shows that under the worn and 
ragged gabardine of the wandering missionary there beat the 
heart of a true gentleman, whose high-bred manners would have 
done honor to any court.” Baur even says, “ what has criticism 
to do with this short, attractive, friendly, and graceful letter, 
inspired as it is by the noblest Christian feeling, and which has 
never yet been touched by the breath of suspicion.” Paul struck 
the heaviest blow at slavery itself, not by a proclamation of eman- 
cipation, in this epistle, but by inculcating those fundamental 
sentiments of Christian love and human equality between master 
and slave, which would eventually undermine the institution which 
then covered the whole earth. 
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Paul salutes Philemon, and affectionately requests him to receive back as a 
Christian Brother one who had been his Servant. 


PAUL, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother, 

2 unto Philemon our dearly beloved, and fellow-labourer, and to 
our beloved Apphia, and Archippus our fellow-soldier, and to 
3 the church in thy house: Grace to you, and peace, from 


4 God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


I thank my God, 


s making mention of thee always in my prayers, hearing of thy 


1. A prisoner of Jesus Christ. 
Paul’s offices varied; at one time he 
was Apostle, at another, servant or 
slave of Christ, Philipp. i. 1, and then 
again he was prisoner, and finally, 
martyr or witness of Christ. He 
dwells much on his bonds and im- 
prisonment, verses I, 9, 10, 13, 23. It 
added to the pathos of his appeal for 
Onesimus, a slave, that it was made by 
Paul, a-prisoner. This is supposed to 
have been written during the first 
imprisonment of Paul at Rome. P/zle- 
mon our dearly beloved and fellow labor- 
er. He wasa Citizen of Colosse, a city of 
Phrygia. Col. iv. 9,17. Philemon is 
not elsewhere mentioned, either in the 
Acts or the Epistles, but he receives 
here such commendation as is seldom 
given in the Scriptures, even to the 
most exalted characters. 

2,3. To our beloved Apphia. Tis- 
chendorf edits, agreeably to the Sinai- 
tic and Alexandrian MSS., to our 


20 


sister Apphia. This name does not 
elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment, and she is supposed to have 
been the wife of Philemon, according 
to Chrysostom and Theodoret. <Ar- 
chippus our fellow soldier. According 
to Col. iv. 17, he was an officer in the 
church. It has been conjectured by 
some, that he was a member of the 
family of Philemon, and was either his 
son or father; but this is purely con- 
jectural. Zhe church in thy house. 
Referring probably not to the immedi- 
ate antecedent Archippus, but to the 
more remote one, Philemon. Then 
follows the usual gracious benedic- 
tion. 

4-6. Making mention of thee always, 
etc. It tended to prepare the way for 
the great object of his epistle, to bring 
to mind those common interests of the 
Christian faith, on which they could 
unite upon a higher plane than that of 
the world. Hearing of thy love and 
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love and faith, which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and 
toward all saints; that the communication of thy faith may 
become effectual by the acknowledging of every good thing 
which is in you in Christ Jesus. For we have great joy and 
consolation in thy love, because the bowels of the saints are 
refreshed by thee, brother. Wherefore, though I might be 
nuch bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet 
‘or love’s sake I rather beseech thee, being such an one as Paul 


the aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ. 


I beseech 10 


thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds: 
which in time past was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable 1 
to thee and to me: whom I have sent again: thou therefore 1 


faith, etc. He delicately approaches 
the subject by commending his Chris- 
tian spirit and character, and thus 
putting him, as it were, on his honor 
and good behaviour. Buckminister 
says, “that the Apostle seems to ex- 
press a wish that the generous dispo- 
sition and good offices of Philemon 
might produce in others a persuasion 
of the worth of the Gospel, an ac- 
knowledgment and imitation of its 
benevolent effects in this distinguished 
convert.” 

7-9. The bowels of the saints are 
refreshed, i. e., the hearts, souls of the 
Christians are refreshed. Avrother, 
He reserves this word to the end of 
the sentence, as giving the climax to 
affection and interest. Wherefore 
though I might be much bold in Christ, 
etc. Though he might put it upon 
the ground of religious authority, yet 
he would rather approach Philemon 
by the way of pure affection and 
sympathy. Buckminister says, “there 
is a mixture of tenderness and author- 
ity, of affection and politeness, in this 
short letter, an earnestness of inter- 
cession, united with a care not to 
offend even by a word, a choice of 
phrases the least obnoxious, of argu- 
ments the most honorable and of 
motives the most penetrating, which 
show the writer to have been, a man 
of great address as well as of strong 


affections, and master of a persuasion 
not easily resisted.” Paul the aged, 
and now also a prisoner, etc. B 
computation, he is supposed, at this 
time, to have been between sixty and 
seventy years of age; but toils, hard- 
ships, sufferings, cares, imprisonments, 
had left the marks of greater age upon 
him, and the appeal would be the 
more moving, coming as it did from 
such a source. 

10. L beseech thee for my son Onesi- 
mus, etc. In the original, the word 
Onesimus is placed at the end of the 
sentence, after-bonds, thus keeping the 
reader in suspense, and paving the way 
for the introduction of the obnoxious 
name of the fugitive slave at the very 
last. 

11. Which in time past was to thee 
unprofitable, etc. Here is a play upon 
words, for Onesimus means profitable. 
By his flight he had made himself 
unprofitable, not Onesimus, but now 
by his return, he will become Onesi- 
mus again, i. e., profitable. 

12. Receive him, that ts, mine own 
bowels, i. e., as if he were a part of Paul 
himself; his heart, his spirit. It was 
not Onesimus he was sending back, 
but as it were Paul; for he had in- 
vested a good portion of himself in 
this faithful Christian servant, and 
wished him to be received with the 
courtesy due an apostle. 
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x3 receive him, that is, mine own bowels: whom I would have 
retained with me, that in thy stead he might have ministered 
14 unto me in the bonds of the gospel: but without thy mind 
would I do nothing; that thy benefit should not be as it were 
x5 of necessity, but willingly. For perhaps he therefore departed 
x6 for a season, that thou shouldest receive him for ever; not now 
as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved, specially 
to me, but how much more unto thee, both in the flesh, and in 
17 the Lord? If thou count me therefore a partner, receive him as 
1s myself. If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put 
x9 that on mine account; I Paul have written it with mine own 


hand, I will repay it: albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest 


20 unto me even thine own self besides. 
have joy of thee in the Lord: 


Yea, brother, let me 
refresh my bowels in the Lord. 


ax Having confidence in thy obedience I wrote unto thee, knowing 


13,14. Whom I would have retained 
with me, etc. Paul wished to retain 
Onesimus to minister to him during 
his enforced confinement in prison, 
that he might, as it were, take the 
place of Philemon himself in serving 
his necessities. But without thy mind, 
etc. But without Philemon’s consent 
he would not venture upon such a 
liberty. The benefit which he might 
do to Paul and the benefit which he 
might do to Onesimus should be alike 
disinterested, and without constraint. 

15,16. Mor perhaps he therefore de- 
parted for a season, etc. Paul would 
break the matter more tenderly to 
Philemon, by suggesting that it was a 
providential event to have his slave 
run away, because leaving him as a 
wrong-doer, he came back as a Chris- 
tian, and leaving him as a servant, he 
returned as a brother beloved. What 
otherwise might have been an evil, 
Providence had turned to good. Both 
in the flesh and in the Lord, i. €, 
whether it respected temporal or 
spiritual matters, there had been a 
great gain. He went away as a poor 
heathen, he returned as a disciple of 
Chrst. He fled for a season, but he 


returned forever. He went out as a 
bondman, he returned as a freeman. 

17, 18. Lf thou count me therefore a 
partner, i. @., aS an associate in this 
matter, as having an equal interest 
with himself, he should receive the 
poor fugitive as if he were the mighty 
Apostle himself. Put that on mine 
account. If Philemon had been de- 
frauded by his servant, or anything 
was due from him, or he had stolen as 
some suggest, put all that (is the 
language of Paul) to my account, I 
will be responsible for all losses. 

19. J, Paul, have writien it with 
mine own hand. To make assurance 
doubly sure, I give, my sign manual. 
Albeit I do not say to thee how thou 
owest unto me, etc. To ease the diffi- 
cult intercession still more, he reminds 
him of his own conversion to Christi- 
anity through Paul’s word. His own 
self, i. e., his higher nobler self, he 
owed to Paul. 

20, 21. Buckminster remarks of this 
whole passage, “what a dexterous 
combination of appeals to interest, 
honor, duty, and affection.” Paul 
repeats the affectionate title of brother 
again, and appeals to him with great 
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that thou wilt also do more than I say. But withal prepare me 22 
also a lodging: for I trust that through your prayers I shall be 


given unto you. 


There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow- 23 


prisoner, in Christ Jesus; Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, 24 


my fellow-labourers. 
with your spirit. Amen. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 2s 


Written from Rome to Philemon, by Onesimus a servant. 


confidence, that he would relieve his 
anxieties and give him joy in the 
Lord, i. e., in the highest religious 
sense, by his doing not less but more 
even than he had required. 

22. But withal prepare me also a 
lodging. Even yet Paul had not come 
to the end of his means of persuasion. 
By a strange paradox of human nature, 
he knew well that the way to secure 
the compliance and affection of others 
was not for us to do them a favor, but 
for them to do us a favor, and thus be 
moved with practical sympathy and 


interest. He therefore tells Philemon 
to prepare a lodging to entertain him, 
when he should be given to his prayers. 

23,24. Epaphras my fellow-prisoner. 
It has been thought that he shared 
Paul’s imprisonment of his own ac- 
cord; occupying his quarters to give 
him sympathy. Col. i. 7, iv. 12. 
Marcus, etc. See notes on Colossians, 
iv. 10, 14. Amen is omitted by the 
Alexandrian MS. The subscription 
in the Sinaitic and Alexandrian MSS. 
is simply to Philemon. 
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